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A VISIT TO LAPLAND, WITH NOTES ON SWEDISH 
LICENSING. 


I. 

None who have had experience of travel in Swedish Lapland are 
likely to deny to it the charms of perfect freshness and originality. 
The almost primitive character and habits of the people, the singular 
conditions of their life, the unique splendour of the scenery, the 
bright intoxication of the air, and.the glory of the arctic sunsets, are 
all a constant source of pleasure and surprise. For the angler there 
is almost unlimited trout and grayling fishing, with possibilities of 
salmon ; and for the sportsman abundance of ptarmigan, willow 
grouse, hares, and wild fowl of all descriptions ; while the cost of 
living, not indeed sumptuously, but sufficiently well, may be covered 
by two or three shillings a day. Unfortunately these advantages 
can only be reached by routes so little tempting to the ordinary 
tourist that it appears from the visitors’ book at Quickjock that only 
three hundred persons in twenty years have braved the discomforts 
of the approach. Now, however, that Norway is becoming hackneyed 
ground, and that all its available streams are rented and preserved, 
it is possible that the attractions of Lapland may yet counterbalance 
the well-founded objections to the Gulf of Bothnia. At the present 
time the trip cannot be recommended to ladies, unless they are 
willing to put up with more than the usual inconvenience and dis- 
comfort of out-of-the-way travel; but for men, willing to rough it 
a little, there is no hardship or difficulty greater than those with 
which most sportsmen must be already familiar. 

Stockholm, the starting point of the expedition, may be reached 
direct by Hull and Gothenburg; or, if the land route be preferred, 
through Calais, Cologne, and Hamburg, and thence, either through 
Jutland to Friedrickshavn, and across the Cattegat to Gothenburg, 
or by Kiel and Korsoer to Copenhagen, and thence by Malmé to 
Stockholm. For bad sailors the last route is to be preferred, as in 
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the other cases the traveller must make the acquaintance of either 
the Skaggerack or the Cattegat, or of both; and he will probably 
find that their names are not rougher than their waters, and that 
they are in fact the most diabolical cross-seas on the face of the 
globe. The captain of the little steamer which plies between 
Gothenburg and Friedrickshavn, who has spent the greater portion of 
his life in ocean ships, informed us that he never dared to go below 
when the Cattegat was rough, but found his only safety from sickness 
in the fresh breeze on deck. 

The distinctive beauty of Stockholm is in its situation. Built 
partly on islands in Lake Malar, it is intersected in every direction 
by the waters of the lake and of the Baltic, and with its busy quays, 
broad streets, handsome buildings, pleasant gardens, and clear 
atmosphere, is certainly one of the brightest and most charming 
capitals in Europe. The streets are still enlivened by the gay 
costumes of the peasants, especially those of the nearest provinces ; 
it is said, however, that their use is gradually dying out before the 
advance of railroads and other enemies of the picturesque. 

The Swedes are undoubtedly a fine race; many of the men are 
very tall, and the women are almost universally refined-looking and 
graceful in their carriage. A crowd of Swedes might at any time 
be mistaken by an Englishman for a crowd of the better sort in his 
own country ; and in character there is the same resemblance to a 
high average English standard. The middle and trading classes 
have great sympathy with the English nation and its institutions, 
and are ready at all times to express and prove it; the aristocracy 
and higher ranks of society are more inclined to favour French 
manners and customs, but this is due to the influence of the Court 
and to the origin of the Royal Family. Every educated Swede 
reads and probably speaks English well, and with very slight, if any, 
foreign accent. English newspapers and books of all kinds are 
largely read, and English literature is a prominent branch of study 
at the high or middle-class schools, of which, as of all other educa- 
tional institutions, there is an ample supply in Sweden. All along 
the coast.of the Gulf of Bothnia, in every little town of a few 
hundred, or at most of two or three thousand, inhabitants, there is a 
large school of this description, with a full staff of masters, lektors, 
and assistants, provided according to a fixed scale, and forming part 
of the general organisation for national instruction. "We met several 
of these teachers, and found them extremely well informed and 
intelligent men, speaking English, French, and German, and accept- 
ing for the communication of these acquirements salaries which 
would be deemed totally inadequate in any other and richer country. 
They were all home-taught, by books and not vivd voce, and hence, 
though well qualified to translate English into Swedish, they found 
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it more difficult to reverse the process and to interpret their thoughts 
into elegant English. ‘‘The weather is deplorable,” said one of 
these gentlemen; “it makes for the melancholy, and influences on 
the humours.” 

The fees charged in the schools are moderate, and such as to 
induce a general acceptance of the educational advantages offered by 
the class for whom they are intended. Primary education in Sweden 
is free and compulsory, though it is seldom necessary to recur to the 
interference of the magistrates. The Swedes cannot be made to 
understand the beauty of our English system, by which a national 
service, undertaken on the distinct ground of its importance to the 
whole community, is made unpopular by a charge extorted from the 
persons whose ready and voluntary acceptance of the service is the 
object desired. They argue that the State, as a whole, is bound 
to secure to all its citizens the opportunity of acquiring at least the 
elementary knowledge which is requisite for its security and general 
well-being, and that it is the function of the State to offer this 
instruction free of charge before it attempts to compel any individual 
to avail himself of it. They attribute the almost universal prevalence 
of primary instruction in their country to the existence of these free 
schools, and point to their wide popularity as sufficient evidence of 
the fallacy of the proposition, so often taken for granted in England, 
that the poor do not value education which is paid for out of the 
general taxation of the community. 

Steamers leave Stockholm for Haparanda, at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, two or three times a week, calling on the way at the 
ports on the west coast. Against a head-wind these boats roll and 
pitch in an extremely provoking fashion; but during the summer 
months the voyage is generally a smooth one. The boats carry 
stores to the towns on the route and bring back tar, which, with 
wood, and iron from the mines of the great Gellivara Company— 
now the sole property of an English merchant—constitute the chief 
trade of the gulf. The coast navigation is extremely intricate and 
difficult, the steamer winding its way for hours through the fiords and 
among innumerable rocky islets. On one occasion we bumped over 
a sunken rock, and, if one may judge by the composure of the 
captain, this must be no infrequent occurrence, though it smashed 
all the crockery laid out in the saloon and greatly alarmed the 
passengers. At night, and on the occasion of a fog, progress is 
impossible, and the steamer is brought to and anchored till daylight 
or clear weather. 

Our destination was Lule’, which is reached in about seventy-two 
hours from Stockholm, and is a town of some two thousand inhabit- 
ants, situated at the mouth of the great river of the same name. The 
harbour, after the difficulties of the entrance are surmounted, isa fine ~ 
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one, and many English and other ships lie here, loading timber ; 
it is floated down the river from the forests, and cut into planks or 
made up into frames for doors and windows at the saw-mills in the 
town and neighbourhood. 

The houses are almost entirely built of wood, and are in many 
cases shops and warehouses as well as dwelling-houses, although 
there is little display of goods in the windows. There is a large 
school, attended by the youths from all the surrounding district, as 
well as by those resident in the town itself. Luled is the seat of the 
government of the province of Norbotten, which includes the whole 
of Lapland, and has a population of 80,000, scattered over 1,932 
square miles of country. The governor, who has no sinecure, being 
required to visit personally his immense district several times a year, 
is provided with an official residence and a salary of 12,000 Swedish 
crowns, or about £650 per annum. 

On arriving at the inn, which is good and clean, and makes up 
some forty beds, one is struck with a peculiarity of all similar places 
in Sweden, namely, the apparent indifference to visitors exhibited by 
the proprietor. No head waiter, with attendant circle of porters 
and chambermaids, awaits the arrival of the guest. The luggage is 
put down at the entrance, and the traveller must seek for himself 
his rooms and the information he requires; while the landlord, with 
his hands in his pockets, regards his efforts from a window with 
languid curiosity. There is no intentional incivility, but it appears 
not to be the custom to welcome the coming guest, although to speed 
the parting guest there is abundance of hand-shaking and hearty 
good wishes. The curious custom of the Smérgos prevails at these 
inns, and indeed everywhere throughout Sweden; it consists in a 
standing refreshment provided at a side table free of charge, and 
comprising bread and butter, cheese, caviare, dried fish and rein- 
deer flesh, sausages, and other similar delicacies, to be taken imme- 
diately before each regular meal, and washed down with branvin 
and other neat spirits. In connection with this performance the 
Swedes have an objectionable habit, which may be called the com- 
munity of forks, as the same implement passes rapidly from mouth 
to mouth and from dish to dish; the rights of private property are 
flagrantly disregarded. 

From Lulea a succession of three small steamers, each making its 
passage to the bottom of considerable rapids, carry the traveller 
some ninety miles up the Lulei River to its junction with the 
Little Lulei at Storbachen, and across the frontier of Sweden into 
Lapland, which commences about ten miles below the confluence. 
The scenery is extremely striking, especially towards the end of 
the road. The river is a noble stream, never narrower than the 
Thames at Westminster, and expanding at intervals into broad 
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stretches of water which, shut in by the windings of the river, pre- 
sent the appearance of considerable lakes. The banks are lined with 
the pine forests for many miles, and the dark green of the firs and 
larches is varied by the brighter foliage and silver bark of the 
birches, which grow in considerable numbers among the other 
trees. At intervals, gradually getting longer as the distance from 
Lulea increases, the villages or settlements of the Swedish farmers 
break the uniformity of the scene, and the wooden houses and out- 
buildings, painted bright red, with the windows and doors picked 
out in white, and surrounded by small clearings with patches of 
yellow barley and green pasture, stand out brightly against the 
sombre background of the forests, and give animation and warmth 
to the landscape. It is difficult to convey the peculiar fascination of 
this scenery. It is due especially to the sharpness and contrast of 
colour, the bright clear blue of the sky giving definiteness to the 
outlines of the trees and hills, and bringing into marked relief all 
the incidents of the view. There is something bracing in the very 
appearance of the landscape, to which the noble river is an ever-fitting 
foreground. 

At Storbachen the river has to be exchanged for the roac, and a 
country cart holding two persons, and with or without an apology 
for springs as chance may determine, carries the tourist along the 
banks of the Little Lulea to Jockmock, a distance of some thirty 
miles. This drive is in itself a unique experience. The road after 
wet weather is cut up into deep ruts, in and out of which the cart 
plunges with a violence most discomfiting to its occupants, who are 
bruised and pounded without the possibility of resistance. It must 
be admitted that the process detracts from the pleasure of the 
excursion, which in other respects is extremely interesting. 
The route lies for the whole day through the almost trackless 
forests. Hardly a human being is to be met in these immense soli- 
tudes, and the silence is only broken occasionally by the note of 
some strange bird or the movement of the wind through the trees. 
In many places forest fires have ravaged the country for great dis- 
tances, and everywhere there is a vista of blackened stems or falling 
trunks. In contrast to this desolation, where the fire has not 
passed the ground is carpeted with most luxuriant mosses and 
lichens in all the tints of green and red and yellow, while an occa- 
sional clearing, though at very rare intervals, relieves from time to 
time a sense of utter loneliness by the evidence it gives of the 
neighbourhood of human beings. 

The forests cover nearly one-half of the whole surface of Sweden, 
and constitute an important part of the wealth of the country and 
the revenue of the Government. In past times they were very care- 
lessly managed, and in many cases were sold outright and without 
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conditions to merchants, who ruthlessly cut down the timber with 
sole regard to their immediate interests. The pine is of very slow 
growth, increasing only one inch in diameter in ten years, and 
reaching twelve to fourteen inches in a century ; and the wholesale 
destruction of young wood has left large tracts desolate and unprofit- 
able for an indefinite period. The soil is excessively poor, consist- 
ing of sand with the thinnest possible coating of vegetable mould, so 
that no ordinary cultivation is possible. 

Now the forests are strictly looked after, and no land is sold; but 
the right of cutting wood, limited to trees of ten inches and upwards 
in diameter, is let for a term of years and by tender, at so much 
per tree. In the remote districts the royalty is about 1s. 3d. per 
tree, and the lessees have in addition to carry out works for deepening 
the rivers and keeping them clear of all obstructions. Twenty 
years ago the value of trees on the ground was not more than three- 
pence or fourpence apiece. 

From Jockmock to the end of the journey at Quickjock 
the mode of travelling and the scenery are again changed. The 
head-waters of the Little Luled are a series of large lakes, 
from six to thirty miles long, and varying in breadth from 
two miles to seven or eight. These in turn are fed by two 
mountain rivers, which join their floods at Quickjock, and pour the 
united stream into the uppermost lake. They are traversed in long 
open boats made of very thin wood, and rowed by two or three men, 
according to the weight of luggage and the length of the journey. 
These boats are unprovided with seats, and the passengers have to 
squat at the bottom back to back, or crowded side by side; and as 
very little movement would be sufficient to swamp so frail a craft, 
the limbs get cramped and stiffened, and the journey becomes very 
fatiguing. With a high wind the broadest lakes become rough and 
dangerous, and on one occasion we shipped so much water that it 
seemed doubtful whether our expedition would not come to an un- 
timely end. Each lake is connected with the next by strong rapids, 
in some cases rising into small waterfalls, and to avoid these it is 
necessary to disembark, when the luggage is carried on the shoulders 
of the rowers through the pine forests to the next lake. Through- 
out this part of the trip the silence can almost be felt, and becomes 
at last oppressive. No living thing is seen for hours except occa- 
sional flights of wild birds, or a solitary heron disturbed by the pas- 
sage of the boat. Hills, gradually developing into mountains, and 
finally covered with snow as the neighbourhood of Quickjock is 
reached, shut in the scene, and the slopes of these are covered 
almost entirely with stunted pine, the birch having nearly dis- 
appeared. There is, however, no lack of colour, as the firs in the 
sunlight present many shades of the darker greens intermingled 
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with a rich brown where some disease appears to have attacked the 
trees. A large sweep of pine forest thus spread out in an amphi- 
theatre of hills and seen from a great distance might be mistaken for 
an expanse of heather and fern, browned by the autumn rains and 
sun, though of course the brighter purples are absent from the 
Lapland view. 

In the summer months there is perpetual daylight in all these 
regions, and the midnight sun is visible for some time in June. 
When we were there in September it was light till nine or ten 
o’clock, and never absolutely dark. The sunsets were most gor- 
geous, dark masses of purple clouds being lit up with the intensest 
hues of gold and crimson as the sun went down behind them, a 
glowing ball of fire. On one occasion the effect was heightened 
by the appearance of the eastern sky, which shaded off from deepest 
rose at the zenith, through delicate gradations of pinks and purples, 
into a lovely pale pure blue, in the midst of which the full autumnal 
moon shone gloriously. 

The fishing in the lakes is exceedingly good, and very large 
trout, and even salmon, may be caught with the minnow and other 
spinning bait. For fly-fishing the best places are the rapids between 
the lakes, through which the boat is screwed in and out in an ex- 
tremely clever and dexterous way by the boatman, who takes ad- 
vantage of the shelter of every rock and stone as he passes from one 
to the other, while the stream shoots by. In favourable weather an 
angler may easily land a hundredweight of trout and grayling in a 
day’s sport, the fish running from half a pound to two pounds in 
weight. The flies sold by the London makers should be supple- 
mented by some of a smaller size for bright weather and clear water; 
one with a body of yellow silk and greyish brown wings is said to 
be very killing. 

The distance from Jockmock to Quickjock, the two principal 
villages on the route, is about ninety miles, and is performed in three 
days. Each of these places has a church, a school, and a post-office, 
and Jockmock is said to have a shop, though we could not find it. 
They are really collections of small wooden huts, vacant during the 
summer months, but occupied in the long winter by the Laps, who 
then come down from the mountains with their reindeer. Quickjock 
especially is in a delightful situation, facing a beautiful lake, and 
sheltered by mountains of noble outlines and grand proportions. At 
Jockmock there are some fine falls, not unlike the Rheinfalls at 
Schaffhausen, though in a very different setting, The resting- 
places or stations between these two villages are not inns in the 
usual sense of the word, but the houses of the Swedish settlers or 
immigrants into Lapland, one of which at each settlement is destined 
for the reception of the occasional guests. 
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These settlements consist of two or perhaps four houses, with the 
necessary outbuildings, and seem generally inhabited by the several 
members of the same family. Some of them have existed a consider- 
able time, and are occupied now by the grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren of the original settlers. Originally the Government 
granted free gifts of land, but they have now ceased to do this, and 
the number of the settlers does not appear to be receiving many 
additions from outside. The houses usually consist of two or more 
large rooms on the ground-floor with lofts above, and vast chimney 
hearths in one corner, in which the logs of pine, some two or three 
feet in length, are piled upright when a fire is wanted; being lit, 
they burn up in a few minutes into a roaring fire which gives out an 
intense heat. The family live chiefly in the kitchen, and this and 
the guest-chamber are about twenty or thirty feet square, and furnished 
with a kind of sofa bedstead which pulls out so as to afford a sleep- 
ing accommodation of about 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet. The kitchen 
itself is not over clean, nor are the personal habits of the people 
without reproach in this respect; yet the guest-chamber, the linen, 
and the crockery leave nothing to be desired. 

The houses are surrounded by a small clearing, where the settlers 
cultivate for their own consumption sufficient oats and other grain, 
hay, and potatoes. They sow their corn in June, and so rapid is the 
growth under the influence of the lengthened days that they reap 
the harvest in six or seven weeks afterwards, and sometimes get two 
crops in their short season. The cultivation is restricted to the 
actual wants of the settlement, as the difficulty of transit precludes 
the possibility of a market for the surplus. Cattle and ponies, and 
sometimes sheep and poultry, are kept at each station, but the food 
of the family is limited to fish—which is dried for winter use— 
milk, black or rather brown flat bread, and dried reinflesh, with an 
occasional change in the shape of game or wild fowl killed on the 
hills or lakes. Everywhere, even in the poorest houses, the most 
excellent coffee is obtainable; the green berries being roasted over 
the fire and ground whenever a cupful or more is wanted. 

In the winter, when the lakes and rivers are all frozen, and the 
ground is covered three or four feet deep with hard snow, the settlers 
go long distances on snow-shoes and in sledges, and bring up from 
Lulea what stores they may require. The money for such purchases 
is gained by winter labour in the forests, where the trees are felled 
and dragged to the water’s edge, to be thrown in and floated 
down to Luleai when the ice breaks up. At this work a team of one 
horse and two men can earn about 40s. a week, which is considered 
large wages in this part of the world. The legal tariff for a boat in 
summer is 1 kronor (1s. 1$d. English) for each man for seven miles, 
with no allowance for back fare; and a small dricks penningar, or 
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pour-boire, added to this will make them supremely grateful, and 
ensure the generous donor many hearty shakes of the hand. 

The settlers cannot afford to be ill, as the nearest doctor lives at 
Lulea, almost a week’s journey from Quickjock. In ordinary cases 
they depend on their own resources, but in any serious illness the 
Luled medico is sent for and is obliged to attend, being paid a small 
salary of £200 a year by Government on this condition. Midwifery 
is performed by women. Crimes of any kind seem to be very rare ; 
and though every settler carries a most ugly-looking dagger-knife 
suspended from his belt, its use appears to be confined to purely 
pacific purposes. The most common offences are against the forest 
regulations, and the observance of these is superintended by an 
officer who has his head-quarters at Jockmock. On féte days, at 
this latter village, a patrol is selected by the Governor of Lulea from 
among the steadiest of the settlers, and to him the preservation of 
order is entrusted. 

The men are physically a fine race, and are generally honest and 
industrious, with an air of independence and straightforwardness. 
Like the poorer Swedes elsewhere, they are greatly given to the 
use of tobacco in all forms; and besides smoking and chewing in 
the usual approved methods, they actually eat large quantities of 
snuff, helping themselves, as the Highlanders do, with a horn spoon 
from a box. The women have pleasant faces with rather refined 
expression. There is a strong family resemblance among them, 
and the type consists in large grey eyes, brown hair, rather fair 
complexions, a free carriage, and not ungraceful figure, though 
with full waists and large hands and feet. The older women look 
worn, but never have the haggish and almost brutalised look which 
is not uncommon in old women in other countries who have led 
hard outdoor lives. The general expression of countenance is 
somewhat pathetic, though they seem contented with their strange, 
solitary, and joyless life; and we could never get any of them to 
confess that they would care to change it, nor even to complain of 
what, as it appeared to us, must be the terrible monotony and hard- 
ship of the long dark winter. In looking at these settlements and ~ 
considering the nature of the life we seemed to understand more 
clearly the position and circumstances of the emigrants who are 
gradually pushing farther and farther along the shores of the great 
rivers of the American continent, and carrying into the solitudes 
of the immense forests of the West the proofs of Anglo-Saxon courage, 
endurance, and pertinacity. 

At some of the stations we saw specimens of the original inhabit- 
ants of the lands within the Arctic Circle, in the persons of Lap men 
and women of uncertain age, about four feet high, and dressed in 
skins with blue conical caps on their heads. In Norway it is said 
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that the Laps are looked upon and treated as an inferior race, the 
pariahs of the North; but in Swedish Lapland there is no appear- 
ance of such distinctions. The comfort and even safety of the 
settlers depend so much on their good relations with their neigh- 
bours that they have remained on terms of equality and friendship. 
Intermarriages are not uncommon, and many of the present settlers 
show signs of the mixture of the races. 

The population of Swedish Lapland is said to include 4,000 
persons of true Lap race, and in some districts this number is 
increasing. The children born in the mountains die fast, but those 
who remain in the villages are healthy. Provision is made for their 
instruction, and in common with the children of the Swedes they ail 
learn to read and write, though, judging by the absence of books at 
the settlements, they reap little advantage from their instruction. 
The Laps were converted to Lutheranism some hundred years ago, 
and are said to be strict religionists. At the present time some kind 
of revival is going on among them, a faint reflex of the Moody and 
Sankey movement in this country and America. 

They depend for their living entirely upon their reindeer, which 
they take up into the mountains all the summer, feeding them in 
the villages during the winter, when the rein-moss, which is their 
ordinary food, is no longer obtainable in the woods. This migration 
is rendered necessary by the habits of the reindeer, which must be 
near snow to keep in health. When on their summer excursions, 
the Laps live in tents made of rein-skins, lying at night round a fire 
in the centre, a hole being left in the roof for the passage of the 
smoke. Their food consists of rein-flesh, fish, and game, and they 
keep a pot, like the gipsies, constantly on the fire, into which are 
thrown all contributions in the way of edibles, which are thus 
stewed down together into a thick rich soup. In the winter they 
move about on their snow-shoes, in the management of which they 
are extremely adroit, shooting down the hills and in and out of the 
trees with immense swiftness and precision. On these shoes they 
hunt down both wolves and bears when these animals, which are 
now getting scarce, cross their path; they kill them with their 
spears and knives, getting a reward of 50 kronor from the Govern- 
ment for each head killed. The sale of spirits is strictly prohibited 
in Lapland, as some years ago their immoderate use was decimating 
the population; but kegs of branvin are still occasionally smuggled 
across the borders, and produced on the occasion of fétes and 
holidays. The Laps have shrewd, almost cunning faces, and, 
though small in stature, possess great bodily strength and endur- 
ance. Their habits are extremely dirty, and they appear never 
to change their clothes till they fall to pieces. 
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II. 


One of our chief objects in visiting Sweden was to inquire on the 
spot into the operation of the licensing laws of the country, and 
especially to make a personal acquaintance with the system adopted 
in Gothenburg, where the trade in spirits is carried on by a com- 
pany for the sole benefit of the community, to whose use all the 
profits are devoted. We had introductions to gentlemen of influence 
in Stockholm and Gothenburg; and we lost no opportunity of 
ascertaining local opinion with regard to the working of this system 
and the question generally. The novel experiment of carrying on 
public-houses on behalf of the municipality, by managers who are 
practically public officials, and who have no interest in the profits of 
the sale, is evidently attracting increasing interest in England; and 
we heard of many visitors who had preceded us with a similar object. 
Some of these inquirers, who have since published the result of their 
investigations, appear to have misunderstood altogether the scope of 
the experiment and the object of its promoters. They discovered 
that very large quantities of spirits are still sold in Gothenburg, and 
that a great number of drunken persons are yearly arrested by the 
police—facts which are sufficiently evident from all the statistics which 
have been published on the subject—and thereupon they hastily pro- 
nounced the system to be a failure and unworthy of further con- 
sideration. 

But the advecates of the scheme in Sweden—and these are the 
whole of the educated classes, with the exception of the distillers— 
say that as they never were sanguine enough to expect the absolute 
suppression of drunkenness as the result of any practicable legislation, 
so this is not the test by which their success in more limited aims is 
to be finally judged. 


‘Experience has convinced me,” said one of the ablest supporters of tho 
Gothenburg system, ‘‘ that there is absolutely only one way by which drunken- 
ness can be put down, and that is by the entire prohibition of the use of 
intoxicating drinks. But such a measure is utterly impracticable, and you have 
therefore to consider how the evils attendant on the consumption of liquor may 
be reduced toa minimum. This is the object which we hope we are gradually 
accomplishing by our plan. We have done a great deal already, we have 
secured the possibility of doing more; and, as our experience increases, we are 
continually trying to supplement and extend our previous efforts.” 


The persons who have so readily convinced themselves of the 
futility of the Gothenburg system are usually advocates of the 
Permissive Bill, and it is strange that they should have neglected 
the evidence, which is also afforded by Swedish experience, of the 
same kind of partial failure in the practical working of that measure 
as they trace in the results of the Gothenburg system. Each com- 
mune in Sweden has the right of fixing periodically the number of 
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licenses, if any, to be granted in its district. The governor of the 
province may reduce, but cannot increase this number. Availing 
themselves of this power, many country communes have refused to 
have any licenses; and thus in the province of Gothenburg, with a 
rural population of 170,000, there are only ten licensed houses. But 
no single fown (and the experience is suggestive of what would 
happen in England) has ventured to carry restriction so far, as the 
feeling of the people, and especially of the working classes, will not 
warrant such an extreme measure. 

In the country districts, however, the result has been undoubtedly 
satisfactory, and such as to encourage the members of the Alliance to 
seek a similar power in this country; but they must not estimate 
its advantages too highly, or assume that it will entirely remove 
the evil any more than any other limited measure. The police 
returns at Gothenburg show that out of 2,234 apprehensions for 
drunkenness in 1874 no less than 724 were of countrymen coming 
into the town on market days; and it is said to be a regular thing 
with many of them to make a periodical expedition to the nearest 
place where spirits are sold, in order to gratify their craving. On 
these occasions their previous enforced abstinence is compensated for 
by extraordinary potations. In addition to this, spirits are bought 
wholesale by the peasants and kept for home consumption ; and 
even in Lapland, where the sale is strictly prohibited over the whole 
country, we were told that there was never any lack of liquor on 
special occasions. These facts should moderate the hopes of those 
who insist on regarding the Permissive Bill as the complete specific 
against intemperance instead of what it really is, one of several 
instruments by which the temptation to drunkenness may be reduced 
to a minimum and its attendant evils greatly diminished. 

In estimating the real value of such a novelty as the one intro- 
duced by the Gothenburg Bolag, or Company, it is surely right to 
attach great weight to the opinions of observers on the spot, who 
may be supposed to have got over the first shock with which all 
strange experiments are received, and to be now in a position, after 
more than ten years’ experience, to judge of the results impartially, 
and without the prejudice of which a casual visitor has not time to 
divest himself. 

Now Swedish opinion is singularly unanimous on the point. 
Again and again we were assured that, although there was some 
opposition at the commencement of the plan, it has long ceased ; 
and the advantages of the system are now admitted by everybody 
except the manufacturers of liquor, whose continued hostility may 
be accepted as a satisfactory indication of the probable diminution of 
consumption, which cannot be proved in any other way, since the 
statistics do not give the means of accurately comparing the total 
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sales of spirits now with the sales before the Bolag was started. 
But provincial governors, the clergy of all ranks, members of muni- 
cipal corporations, and the press, not in Gothenburg only, but 
throughout the country, unite in general commendation of the 
system and the results which have flowed from its adoption. At the 
present time arrangements similar to those in Gothenburg are in 
force in fifty-seven other towns, including Norrképing, Calskrona, 
Upsala, Jonképing, and Lund; and in the capital itself, with a 
population of 140,000, the Town Council, by a majority of three to 
one, have determined on the adoption of the system, which is to come 
into force on October Ist, 1877. This resolution has followed on 
an elaborate report by a special committee of the municipality of 
Stockholm, appointed to consider the best means of reducing the 
intemperance which unfortunately prevails. This report points out 
at great length, and with very full illustrations, the extreme diffi- 
culty of arriving at just conclusions from statistics which vary in 
different towns and at different times, and are affected by a great 
number of very complex influences; but it expresses the conviction 
that such statistics are still valuable as a comparative measure of 
the increase and decrease of drunkenness, if compiled for a period 
embracing a sufficient number of years, during which there is no 
reason to suppose that the action of the police has been to any con- 
siderable extent changed. 

The committee select, as periods for such comparison, the twelve 
years 1851-62, and an equal period embracing the years 1863-74: 
in the first of which there were three years of good harvests and 
trade, seven average, and two bad; and in the second, two good, 
seven average, and three bad. They find that the proportion of 
drunkenness to the population increased about 5 per cent. in the 
latter period. 

But a similar comparison in the case of Gothenburg shows a 
diminution of drunkenness of more than 50 per cent. in the second 
period of twelve years, during ten of which the new system has been 
in operation. The report goes on to say :— 


‘‘ The results obtained in Gothenburg appear to us by no means surprising, 
but most natural. It is clear that as the consumption of branvin is dependent 
on the desire for stimulants and the power of satisfying that desire, and also 
the desire of gain on the part of the seller, the consumption must decrease in 
proportion as one of these influences ceases to operate; and as the law does not 
allow such a monopoly toa company unless the whole of the profits are devoted 
to public purposes without gain to any individual, we cannot but believe that 
such a company in Stockholm would cause a diminished consumption of spirits, 
as it has done in Gothenburg. But if, contrary to all probability, such should 
not be the case, so many advantages in other respects would, in our opinion, 
result from the adoption of the Gothenburg system that we have no hesitation 
in recommending it. What are these advantages ? 

‘In such a company the managers of the houses where spirits are sold 
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derive no profit from their sale and have no interest in promoting it; therefore 
it may be considered certain that they will not disregard the rules of the com- 
pany not to sell spirits to those under age, to those who have already drunk to 
excess, or to those who seem to wish to make the public-house their continual 
resort. It is clear that as the managers will derive all the profit they can from 
the sale of food, malt liquors, &c., and none from the sale of spirits, they will 
do all they can to promote the former, and thus the object of changing the 
public-houses and dram-shops into eating-houses will be promoted. 

‘* Nothing can have greater influence in counteracting the injurious effects of 
public-houses on morality and order than if the management is in every, respect 
satisfactory. The manager must therefore not only conduct it sufficiently well 
to escape legal liability, but in addition must show he possesses that firmness, 
zeal, and discretion which are required in his difficult position between the 
demands of the consumers on the one hand and his duty to the community on 
the other. In the present state of the trade it cannot be expected that all 
license-holders shall possess such qualities, still less subject themselves to 
pecuniary sacrifices to procure such managers, or dismiss them for faults which 
have escaped the notice of the police, although unfitting them for their position 
as regards the good of the community, as they would thereby risk diminishing the 
number of their customers and their profits. But we have every reason to expect 
that a company zealous for morality, temperance, and order, and in a position 
not to grudge the cost, will endeavour to obtain suitable managers, and imme- 
diately dismiss those who are careless and inattentive to these objects. Expe- 
rience proves that the larger, cleaner, and lighter the public-house, the less 
attractive it is to the drunkard, and those who most originate immorality and 
disorder. It is readily conceded that late police regulations have done much 
good; but they cannot be applied to the numerous houses possessed by the 
holders of the old class of privileges for life, and not subject to the conditions 
of those licenses which are sold by auction: this would be remedied by a 
company who would procure the most suitable premises without regard to cost, 
and regulate their number and distribution only with regard to the good of the 
community.”! 


Gothenburg is a fine handsome town, with all the appearance of 
great and increasing prosperity. Situated upon the estuary of the 
Gotha River, a few miles from the sea, it is intersected by broad 
canals, which, with wide streets on each side, give a space and open- 
ness to the principal thoroughfares that is rarely seen in other 
towns. Large saw-mills, iron-works, and breweries, with other 
manufactures, give employment to a great number of workpeople ; 
while the shipping business collects, in the neighbourhood of the 
quays, the same class of population as is to be found in our own 
ports of Liverpool, Hull, or Bristol. In walking through the 
streets, both by day and night, we saw no drunken persons; but 
probably should have had a different experience if our visit had 
coincided with a holiday or féte. The rules of the police are 
stringent, and all persons seen to be the worse for liquor are sum- 
moned, and if necessary locked up till sober. To account for the 
number of such cases, in spite of the regulations observed, the fol- 
lowing reasons were given. In the first place, at least one-third of 


(1) “Report of Committee of the Municipality of Stockholm,” translated by David 
Carnegie, Esq. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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the drunkenness reported by the police is attributable to strangers 
and country people coming from outside. Then the food of the 
working class is so light, consisting chiefly of fish and milk diet, 
that comparatively small quantities of spirits are sufficient to turn 
their heads. The old race of habitual drunkards has not yet died 
out, and their repeated convictions, under the strict supervision 
adopted, account for many entries in the register of the police. It 
is hoped that the new generation will show fewer of these victims to 
a chronic disease. ‘Till very recently, when a park has been opened 
for the people, Gothenburg has been absolutely without any public pro- 
vision for the innocent recreation of its inhabitants, and the practice 
of public-house drinking has thus been stimulated by the absence of 
any countervailing attraction. And, lastly, the so-called temperance 
houses, where beer and wine are sold, and which are not under the 
regulations or the control of the Bolag, are supposed to be the source 
of much drunkenness, as the liquors provided by them are frequently 
adulterated or mixed with spirits, and in this form become the most 
certain cause of intoxication. There is some question of including 
these houses in the operations of the Bolag, and it appeared to us 
that the experiment will be altogether incomplete till this has been 
done. At present licenses are granted freely in those cases to all 
persons who can bring a certificate of respectability, and thus stand 
on a similar footing to our licenses to sell off the premises, which 
cannot be refused by the magistrates except to notoriously bad 
characters. 

We visited the public-houses both by day and night, and in 
different parts of the town, paying most attention to those in the 
worst districts, and remaining till nearly nine o’clock, when all are 
closed. The hours of work are very early in Gothenburg, and the 
workmen do not remain out late, so that after nine o’clock the streets 
are almost deserted. Generally speaking, the houses are plain and 
uninviting, and the accommodation consists of a bar, a room 
answering to the bar-parlour of English houses, an eating-room 
or mat-sal, and another for customers of rather a better order. It is 
part of the system that each house shall be an eating-house as well 
as a drinking-shop ; and in the rooms set apart for this purpose no 
drinking is allowed without eating, i.e. the drink is only served 
as the ordinary accompaniment to the meal. A bill of fare and 
tariff of prices is fixed in the room. A plate of soup is charged 
10 oere, or 1id.; a plate of meat and potatoes, or fish and potatoes, 
25 oere, or 3d.; and we had practical demonstration that these 
viands were of good quality and ample in quantity. In the superior 
room the charge for a plate of meat was 50 oere, or 6{d.; but this 
included the luxury of table napkins and a better service. The 
managers, who in some cases derive their sole remuneration from the 
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profit on these sales, and on coffee, tea, &c., and in all cases are 
partly dependent on them, do a considerable business, one man 
telling us that he had taken 77 kronor (about £4 7s.) in the day 
for food alone. 

The drinking proper is done in the bar-room, and standing. The 
Swedes do not sit down to booze like our English drinkers, but toss 
off their glass of neat branvin at one gulp, and then walk away—to 
return again for another after a short interval if not satisfied with the 
first supply. The bar-parlour is occupied by customers who come 
rather for society than for drink, and who sit chatting at little tables, 
with generally a glass of brandy-and-water before them. 

During the day we saw no one drunk; but at night, and in the 
worst districts, we observed two or three men in each house who had 
had more than was good for them. There was not the least disorder, 
however, and we noticed that when these men applied to be served 
again they were invariably refused, if there was the least unsteadi- 
ness in their appearance, and told to go home. In two cases they 
were turned out of the shop. We were accompanied in our inspec- 
tion by Mr. Elliot, the chief of police, and when, on one occasion, we 
expressed a wish to see the lower class of houses, we were assured 
that the one we were then in was the worst in the town, being near 
the quays and frequented by the lowest part of the population. In 
bygone times, and before the introduction of the new system, it was 
as notorious among the sea-going people as some of the dens in 
Rotterdam are now, and was the resort of prostitutes and bad 
characters, and a scene of constant riot and disorder. Now it will 
compare favourably with many a public-house, reputed respectable, 
in London and our large provincial towns. In this house there 
seemed to be little demand for food, and the sale of branvin averaged 
forty kans, or twenty-four gallons, per day. We noticed here, as 
elsewhere, that not a single woman was among the customers, and 
we understood that the presence of prostitutes was strictly forbidden. 
Mr. Elliot is a strong supporter of the Bolag system, and assured 
us that its introduction had most materially contributed to the good 
order of the town, in which there is at present very little serious 
crime of any kind. 

Besides the ordinary supervision of the police, there is a special 
inspector appointed by the Bolag to see that all its regulations are 
observed and that there is no fraud on the part of the managers ; 
but since the establishment of the company there has been only one 
case necessitating the dismissal of a manager. The profits made 
by the Bolag, and now devoted to public uses, are enormous, and 
the financial success of the undertaking has actually formed part of 
the indictment brought against it by the more extreme advocates of 
temperance. These profits, however, are due in part to the immense 
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saving in the cost of management effected by the large reduction in the 
number of separate houses, and still more to a considerable increase 
in the price of spirits, which has been made chiefly in the hope of 
restricting the consumption. As, however, a fair-sized glass of 
neat spirits is still to be obtained for one penny, it may be doubted 
whether many people are restrained from drinking by considera- 
tions of economy. 

Licenses in Sweden are put up to auction and let to the highest 
bidder. When the Bolag started in 1865, their tender was 60,000 
kronor per annum; but on the last occasion they were driven up 
by the competition of a Stockholm distiller to 360,000 kronor per 
annum. The actual profits have been 140,000 kronor in excess of 
the original tender; and the total advantage of the system to the 
ratepayer, as compared with the former state of things, when 
possibly the tenders were let too low in consequence of the absence of 
free competition, is represented by 440,000 kronor, or nearly £25,000 
per annum. 

The promoters of the company had one great advantage over the 
advocates of any similar plan in this country, and that is, that they 
had no vested interests to deal with, as the licenses in Sweden expire 
every three years, and are then let anew, with any fresh conditions 
that may be thought desirable. But in Stockholm there are a 
number of perpetual and life licenses in existence, granted before 
the change in the law, and which will have to be extinguished by 
payment of compensation. In consequence of this the Stockholm 
authorities anticipate only a moderate profit in the first instance, 
and are guided in their recommendations by their hopes of social 
and moral improvement. 

In the Forrxicutty Review for May, 1876, the present writer 
suggested the modifications which appear to be necessary before the 
Gothenburg system could be applied in England ; and a visit to the 
town has strengthened the belief that, with these changes, the plan 
would work very considerable and beneficial results in this country. 

Putting aside the thorough-going supporters of total prohibition, 
who would absolutely abolish the sale throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, there is no other class of temperance re- 
formers who may not hope to gain from this system the objects they 
seek. Thus the friends of the Permissive Bill would secure the 
local right of veto, which is the cardinal principle of their measure. 
The Sunday Closing Association might confidently expect the closing 
of the houses on Sunday, a result which has invariably followed the 
adoption of the Gothenburg system in Sweden. A great reduction 
in the number of houses; the entire prevention of adulteration ; the 
removal of all extraneous temptation, such as is now offered by the 
garish attractions of our gin-palaces, and by the music, the gambling, 
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derive no profit from their sale and have no interest in promoting it; therefore 
it may be considered certain that they will not disregard the rules of the com- 
pany not to sell spirits to those under age, to those who have already drunk to 
excess, or to those who seem to wish to make the public-house their continual 
resort. It is clear that as the managers will derive all the profit they can from 
the sale of food, malt liquors, &c., and none from the sale of spirits, they will 
do all they can to promote the former, and thus the object of changing the 
public-houses and dram-shops into eating-houses will be promoted. 

‘‘ Nothing can have greater influence in counteracting the injurious effects of 
public-houses on morality and order than if the management is in every, respect 
satisfactory. The manager must therefore not only conduct it sufficiently well 
to escape legal liability, but in addition must show he possesses that firmness, 
zeal, and discretion which are required in his difficult position between the 
demands of the consumers on the one hand and his duty to the community on 
the other. In the present state of the trade it cannot be expected that all 
license-holders shall possess such qualities, still less subject themselves to 
pecuniary sacrifices to procure such managers, or dismiss them for faults which 
have escaped the notice of the police, although unfitting them for their position 
as regards the good of the community, as they wquld thereby risk diminishing the 
number of their customers and their profits. But we have every reason to expect 
that a company zealous for morality, temperance, and order, and in a position 
not to grudge the cost, will endeavour to obtain suitable managers, and imme- 
diately dismiss those who are careless and inattentive to these objects. Expe- 
rience proves that the larger, cleaner, and lighter the public-house, the less 
attractive it is to the drunkard, and those who most originate immorality and 
disorder. It is readily conceded that late police regulations have done much 
good; but they cannot be applied to the numerous houses possessed by the 
holders of the old class of privileges for life, and not subject to the conditions 
of those licenses which are sold by auction: this would be remedied by a 
company who would procure the most suitable premises without regard to cost, 


and regulate their number and distribution only with regard to the good of the 
community.”? 


Gothenburg is a fine handsome town, with all the appearance of 
great and increasing prosperity. Situated upon the estuary of the 
Gotha River, a few miles from the sea, it is intersected by broad 
canals, which, with wide streets on each side, give a space and open- 
ness to the principal thoroughfares that is rarely seen in other 
towns. Large saw-mills, iron-works, and breweries, with other 
manufactures, give employment to a great number of workpeople ; 
while the shipping business collects, in the neighbourhood of the 
quays, the same class of population as is to be found in our own 
ports of Liverpool, Hull, or Bristol. In walking through the 
streets, both by day and night, we saw no drunken persons; but 
probably should have had a different experience if our visit had 
coincided with a holiday or féte. The rules of the police are 
stringent, and all persons seen to be the worse for liquor are sum- 
moned, and if necessary locked up till sober. To account for the 
number of such cases, in spite of the regulations observed, the fol- 
lowing reasons were given. In the first place, at least one-third of 


(1) “Report of Committee of the Municipality of Stockholm,” translated by David 
Carnegie, Esq. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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the drunkenness reported by the police is attributable to strangers 
and country people coming from outside. Then the food of the 
working class is so light, consisting chiefly of fish and milk diet, 
that comparatively small quantities of spirits are sufficient to turn 
their heads. The old race of habitual drunkards has not yet died 
out, and their repeated convictions, under the strict supervision 
adopted, account for many entries in the register of the police. It 
is hoped that the new generation will show fewer of these victims to 
a chronic disease. ‘Till very recently, when a park has been opened 
for the people, Gothenburg has been absolutely without any public pro- 
vision for the innocent recreation of its inhabitants, and the practice 
of public-house drinking has thus been stimulated by the absence of 
any countervailing attraction. And, lastly, the so-called temperance 
houses, where beer and wine are sold, and which are not under the 
regulations or the control of the Bolag, are supposed to be the source 
of much drunkenness, as the liquors provided by them are frequently 
adulterated or mixed with spirits, and in this form become the most 
certain cause of intoxication. There is some question of including 
these houses in the operations of the Bolag, and it appeared to us 
that the experiment will be altogether incomplete till this has been 
done. At present licenses are granted freely in those cases to all 
persons who can bring a certificate of respectability, and thus stand 
on a similar footing to our licenses to sell off the premises, which 
cannot be refused by the magistrates except to notoriously bad 
characters. 

We visited the public-houses both by day and night, and in 
different parts of the town, paying most attention to those in the 
worst districts, and remaining till nearly nine o’clock, when all are 
closed. The hours of work are very early in Gothenburg, and the 
workmen do not remain out late, so that after nine o’clock the streets 
are almost deserted. Generally speaking, the houses are plain and 
uninviting, and the accommodation consists of a bar, a room 
answering to the bar-parlour of English houses, an eating-room 
or mat-sal, and another for customers of rather a better order. It is 
part of the system that each house shall be an eating-house as well 
as a drinking-shop ; and in the rooms set apart for this purpose no 
drinking is allowed without eating, i.c. the drink is only served 
as the ordinary accompaniment to the meal. A bill of fare and 
tariff of prices is fixed in the room. A plate of soup is charged 
10 oere, or 1}d.; a plate of meat and potatoes, or fish and potatoes, 
25 oere, or 3d.; and we had practical demonstration that these 
viands were of good quality and ample in quantity. In the superior 
room the charge for a plate of meat was 50 oere, or 64d.; but this 
included the luxury of table napkins and a better service. The 
managers, who in some cases derive their sole remuneration from the 
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profit on these sales, and on coffee, tea, &c., and in all cases are 
partly dependent on them, do a considerable business, one man 
telling us that he had taken 77 kronor (about £4 7s.) in the day 
for food alone. 

The drinking proper is done in the bar-room, and standing. The 
Swedes do not sit down to booze like our English drinkers, but toss 
off their glass of neat branvin at one gulp, and then walk away—to 
return again for another after a short interval if not satisfied with the 
first supply. The bar-parlour is occupied by customers who come 
rather for society than for drink, and who sit chatting at little tables, 
with generally a glass of brandy-and-water before them. 

During the day we saw no one drunk; but at night, and in the 
worst districts, we observed two or three men in each house who had 
had more than was good for them. There was not the least disorder, 
however, and we noticed that when these men applied to be served 
again they were invariably refused, if there was the least unsteadi- 
ness in their appearance, and told to go home. In two cases they 
were turned out of the shop. We were accompanied in our inspec- 
tion by Mr. Elliot, the chief of police, and when, on one occasion, we 
expressed a wish to see the lower class of houses, we were assured 
that the one we were then in was the worst in the town, being near 
the quays and frequented by the lowest part of the population. In 
bygone times, and before the introduction of the new system, it was 
as notorious among the sea-going people as some of the dens in 

totterdam are now, and was the resort of prostitutes and bad 

characters, and a scene of constant riot and disorder. Now it will 
compare favourably with many a public-house, reputed respectable, 
in London and our large provincial towns. In this house there 
seemed to be little demand for food, and the sale of branvin averaged 
forty kans, or twenty-four gallons, per day. We noticed here, as 
elsewhere, that not a single woman was among the customers, and 
we understood that the presence of prostitutes was strictly forbidden. 
Mr. Elliot is a strong supporter of the Bolag system, and assured 
us that its introduction had most materially contributed to the good 
order of the town, in which there is at present very little serious 
crime of any kind. 

Besides the ordinary supervision of the police, there is a special 
inspector appointed by the Bolag to see that all its regulations are 
observed and that there is no fraud on the part of the managers ; 
but since the establishment of the company there has been only one 
case necessitating the dismissal of a manager. The profits made 
by the Bolag, and now devoted to public uses, are enormous, and 
the financial success of the undertaking has actually formed part of 
the indictment brought against it by the more extreme advocates of 
temperance. These profits, however, are due in part to the immense 
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saving in the cost of management effected by the large reduction in the 
number of separate houses, and still more to a considerable increase 
in the price of spirits, which has been made chiefly in the hope of 
restricting the consumption. As, however,'a fair-sized glass of 
neat spirits is still to be obtained for one penny, it may be doubted 
whether many people are restrained from drinking by considera- 
tions of economy. 

Licenses in Sweden are put up to auction and let to the highest 
bidder. When the Bolag started in 1865, their tender was 60,000 
kronor per annum; but on the last occasion they were driven up 
by the competition of a Stockholm distiller to 360,000 kronor per 
annum. The actual profits have been 140,000 kronor in excess of 
the original tender; and the total advantage of the system to the 
ratepayer, as compared with the former state of things, when 
possibly the tenders were let too low in consequence of the absence of 
free competition, is represented by 440,000 kronor, or nearly £25,000 
per annum. 

The promoters of the company had one great advantage over the 
advocates of any similar plan in this country, and that is, that they 
had no vested interests to deal with, as the licenses in Sweden expire 
every three years, ind are then let anew, with any fresh conditions 
that may be thought desirable. But in Stockholm there are a 
number of perpetual and life licenses in existence, granted before 
the change in the law, and which will have to be extinguished by 
payment of compensation. In consequence of this the Stockholm 
authorities anticipate only a moderate profit in the first instance, 
and are guided in their recommendations by their hopes of social 
and moral improvement. 

In the Forrxicutty Review for May, 1876, the present writer 
suggested the modifications which appear to be necessary before the 
Gothenburg system could be applied in England ; and a visit to the 
town has strengthened the belief that, with these changes, the plan 
would work very considerable and beneficial results in this country. 

Putting aside the thorough-going supporters of total prohibition, 
who would absolutely abolish the sale throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, there is no other class of temperance re- 
formers who may not hope to gain from this system the objects they 
seek. Thus the friends of the Permissive Bill would secure the 
local right of veto, which is the cardinal principle of their measure. 
The Sunday Closing Association might confidently expect the closing 
of the houses on Sunday, a result which has invariably followed the 
adoption of the Gothenburg system in Sweden. A great reduction 
in the number of houses; the entire prevention of adulteration ; the 
removal of all extraneous temptation, such as is now offered by the 


garish attractions of our gin-palaces, and by the music, the gambling, 
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and the bad company which are permitted or winked at in so many 
cases; the restoration of the victualler’s trade to its original inten- 
tion, and the provision of alternatives and substitutes for the intoxi- 
cating drinks to which the traffic is now confined ; the observance of 
the strictest order, and the certainty that all police regulations, now 
too often a dead letter, or enforced only by the employment of detec- 
tives, will be invariably obeyed—these are results which all friends 
of temperance are united in desiring, and which are proved to follow 
the adoption of the principle that the sale of strong drink is a 
monopoly which can only safely be entrusted to the control of the 
representatives and trustees of the community, and which should be 
carried on for the convenience and advantage of the people, and not 
for the private gain of individuals. 

The experiment may be tried on a large scale in this country, and 
these advantages may with certainty be secured if two conditions be 
observed: first, that Parliament will adopt the principle above 
defined, and secondly that it will undertake to determine a fixed 
scale on which the existing interesis may be bought up and trans- 
ferred. This last point is imperative, since without it no corporation 
would be justified in entering upon what would be a gigantic specula- 
tion without settled data. The experience of open arbitration has 
been so disastrous in the case of public bodies, and the claims made 
before and allowed by such tribunals have been so monstrous and 
extortionate, that no prudent municipality would risk any large 
undertaking on such terms. There can, however, be no real diffi- 
culty in deciding, once for all, how many years’ purchase of proved 
profits ought to be given by a community desirous of recovering the 
rights which have been most unfortunately suffered to slip away in 
the course of recent licensing legislation. The original intention of 
Parliament was to give only one year’s property in a license to its 
holder ; and now that Parliament, by its /dches, has allowed this 
annual tenancy to become a freehold, it is not too much to ask that 
it should take the trouble to arbitrate as between its constituents 
and the publicans, and declare by statute the basis on which the 
community may re-enter on its rights. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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WHateVER else is doubtful in this time of suspense, one thing is not 
doubtful. The existing rule of the Porte is scandalously evil, and 
its system abominably corrupt. Other governments in Europe have 
their special evils; one is weak, another corrupt, another oppressive, 
and a fourth sanguinary ; but the Ottoman rule combines every evil 
in its worst form: it is usually corrupt, feeble, barbarous, capricious, 
and capable of horrible cruelty. It gives no regular protection to 
life or property ; its system of taxation is little more than plunder 
legalised; the first duties of a government are left undone; 
industry is treated as if it were treason; and the insurrections 
its oppression produces are periodically crushed by massacre, 
outrage and terrorism. And the whole of this system of misgovern- 
ment and tyranny seems to exist for the sake of a small official class, 
many of whom are the vilest of men. It is a waste of words to 
describe further this shocking disorganization of society, for a thou- 
sand witnesses have proved it; and none attempt to gainsay it. 

But then this picture, black as it is, is very far from the whole 
truth. In the first place, it is oppressive not to the Christians alone. 
It is a system oppressive to all who live under it, both Mussulman 
and Christian subjects; although in many provinces the Christian 
races are victims of a second oppression. Evil as. the system is, it is 
certainly not worse than that of other Asiatic governments, at least 
in its effect upon the people it rules. No one has pretended to say 
that the condition of the Bulgarian peasant is at all to be compared 
in misery to that of the Egyptian fellaheen, the victims of a system 
in which the English money-lender and the British government more 
or less indirectly participate. It is hardly contended that the 
government of Persia is much in advance of that of the Sultan in 
energy, enlightenment, and honesty ; and the Shah is our excellent 
friend and ally. The ruthlessness of the Pashas is, perhaps, not 
greater than that of the Mandarins at a time of imperial anarchy ; 
and the chaos in Bosnia and Bulgaria has hardly ever equalled that 
of Japan in the last days of the Daimios and Ronins. So that in de- 
nouncing this Ottoman government it is as well to remember that 
we mean simply that it still retains its old Asiatic type. 

But further than this. The Ottoman rule, as it is, is not much 
worse than that of European governments at their worst in evil 
times. The condition of Bulgaria at this moment is not more heart- 
rending than was the condition of Ireland after the rebellion of 
1798, or of Poland after the close of the last insurrection. It is 
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not so dreadful as is often that of a black population where the 
planters have stamped out some abortive riot. The iniquity of the 
Sultan’s government is not deeper than that of King Bomba. The 
chaos of it is not equal to that in which Spain has found herself 
more than once within this century. There is in Turkey no tyranny 
so vast, so cemented by custom and law, as was that of the ancient 
noblesse in France and in parts of Germany before the revolution. 
The Christian rayah of the Balkan is hardly worse off than were the 
Russian serfs down to recent memory ; than were negro slaves in the 
swamps of the Mississippi; than are the coolies whom Englishmen 
and Americans export and oppress. The lawlessness of Roumelia is 
hardly greater than has been, in living memory, the lawlessness of 
Sicily, of Cuba, of Carolina, of Ireland. Perhaps the closest of all 
parallels to the rule of the Porte was in the worst days of the 
temporal power of the Pope; when it neglected everything which a 
government ought to do, and did everything which a government 
ought to avoid. Nay, more, the latest observers have told us that the 
actual peasant of Bulgaria is at this moment better fed, better housed, 
better clothed than the peasant of England or Ireland, in spite of 
the beneficent rule we enjoy. He is better off than the Russian 
mujik which he seems destined to become. It is certain that he is 
a prosperous and fortunate being if compared with the peasant of 
the Nile, the subject of our excellent friend the Mussulman Khedive 
of Egypt. 

Now these cases do not at all prove—they are not intended to 
suggest—that the Ottoman rule as a whole is no worse than its 
neighbours in Europe. There is this great difference: that we are 
not responsible for the Asiatic governments, as we are for the Turk. 
And no government in Europe is so steadily bad. We do not 
suppose that any government in Europe, at least in this century, 
has united so consistently all the evils of the Ottoman system ; its 
apathy, its venality, its stupidity, its ferocity. But it is clear, first, 
that it is a government of the common Asiatic type; secondly, that 
European nations have exhibited in turn flagrant examples of all 
of its evils, and now and then all of them together. The govern- 
ment, vicious and wicked as it is, is not altogether different from 
Eastern governments which we treat as allies, and do not propose 
to annihilate. It is not altogether different from what Christian 
and European governments have occasionally been. And lastly it 
is not so grinding to the welfare of its subjects as some systems 
we have known, negro slavery, serfdom, and peasant destitution, 
which may not be the work of any government at all; but which 
certainly have been the outcome of Christian institutions, and were 
maintained by a Christian people. 
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The practical question, however, is not what is the exact moral 
culpability of the Ottoman system? but how does it make it our 
duty to interfere? Nor is this quite so easy a matter to answer as 
some people think. Here is a state which for centuries has 
been the ally of European states, an odiously corrupt and cruel 
government, as corrupt and cruel as was that of the old 
Bourbons, as unscrupulous as that of the later Bourbons; with a 
dominant race who have held their lands and their rule for three 
centuries, almost as oppressive as the feudal noblesse of the last 
century, as ferocious as the Russians in Poland in our own day, 
or as the Protestant loyalists in Ireland in the days of our grand- 
fathers. It needs little to show what are the evils we incur when 
foreign nations sweep away any dominant race, destroy any oppressive 
government, or put down a system of religious injustice. England, 
indeed, attempted in 1793 not to sweep away, but to restore, the 
French noblesse, bag and baggage, with their marshals and their 
governors, their intendants and their farmers-general, their provosts 
and their gens-d’armes. The French Republicans interfered to 
sweep away aristocracy and monarchy from many neighbouring 
nations, and landed in Ireland in the name of humanity to put 
down the ascendancy of the bloody ruling class. We can all see 
how thoroughly questionable in principle is interference of this kind. 
If ever there was a case for just interference it might be said to 
be that to put down the atrocious system of slavery. Yet we all 
know that the remedy would be worse than the disease. An era 
of general aggression and lawlessness would follow from the doctrine 
that, given a dominant class, oppression, and misgovernment, it is 
the right or duty of foreign nations to step in and crush it by arms. 
It is a doctrine which will scarcely be established in the public law 
of Europe by the rulers of Ireland and of Poland. It is true that 
no single case of oppression in Europe is now so desperately evil 
as is that of Turkey; and in some of these cases of oppression the 
government may be well-intentioned. But a Europe which accepts 
the extinction of Poland, the annexation of Lorraine, the massacres 
of French Republicans, and the barbarous civil wars of Spain, is 
hardly yet competent to inaugurate the reign of justice and mercy 
—at least by steel and gunpowder. 

But it is easy to overstate even the corruption of this Turkish 
government. Every single opinion in this unhappy business needs 
to be modified ; and the Sublime Porte itself is not absolutely and 
inevitably evil. The pretence that the whole story of Ottoman 
rule is one unbroken tale of blackness, is a simple outburst of 
fanatical rhetoric. The spirit of Turkish ascendancy is at best but 
a sinister type; but it has spared the rival tribes and sects within 
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its limits centuries of anarchy and strife. The sectaries, as we see, 
Catholics, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, pursue each other with 
bitter hatred, which the Turkish authority alone prevents from 
bursting into religious war. The empire is the seat of almost as 
many antagonistic sects as England itself; and unfortunately 
Eastern sects do not confine themselves to a war of tongues, but 
the contemptuous toleration of the Turk at least forces them all to 
keep the peace. The rivalries and feuds of the complex races 
within the empire are, if anything, yet more intricate and fierce ; 
Hellen, Slavonian, Albanian, and the rest, being madly jealous of 
each other. So that men who know the vehemence of strife between 
sects and races in the empire have been heard to assert, that with 
all their griefs against the Turk, and each thirsting for mastery for 
itself, the Ottoman rule is still the one which would be accepted as 
the least galling to all; in fact the only one possible, as it divides 
them least. This was possibly true of the past; it explains the 
historical existence of the Porte. 

Nor is the Turkish government in itself uniformly and always 
corrupt. It is a bit of theological malice which tries to persuade us 
that all Mussulmans are wild beasts, and the Turkish Empire a hell 
upon earth. Men of sense well know that there are still some within it, 
as there have always been, desirous of raising it to better things. 
The misfortune is that they are so few, and, in the prevalent corrup- 
tion, so powerless for good. But the fact remains, as our own gene- 
ration has seen, that there are always amongst the rulers of Turkey 
one or two men quite as honest and quite as capable as the average 
officials of Europe. The Ottoman Empire, like so many ancient 
empires, does still exhibit in its decay incredible powers of momen- 
tary vitality; and if it is unlikely, it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility, that a group of capable statesmen might yet be borne to 
power by fortunate circumstances. The idea that the religion of 
Mahomet breeds nothing but Ezzelins and Borgias is a stupid piece 
of religious intolerance. 

Now, if the Turkish Empire stood isolated from Europe altogether, 
an island in the Atlantic, it might, perhaps, be left to work out its 
own destiny ; as we have to leave Cuba, as we have to leave Hayti. 
It would be simply the case of a dominant race, yet capable of 
maintaining its rule, grievously oppressive and corrupt, but only as 
a matter of degree more corrupt and oppressive than other dominant 
races. Europe has never adopted the doctrine that it is the duty of 
foreign nations to invade their neighbours wherever they find an 
oppressive government or race. And there are some who assert 
that there is no more pretence for Europe to interfere with the mis- 
government of Turkey than there is to intervene in the misgovernment 
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of Mexico, or the oppression of the planters in the West. To this 
we reply, that Turkey is not isolated from Europe; but very closely 
bound up with it by all kinds of ties—of religion, race, interest, 
political tradition, and geographical connection. The possession of 
the Danube, the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, and the Archipelago is 
a matter of vital moment to all the powers of Europe ; the oppression 
of Christian races in Turkey is, and for a century has been, a source 
of endless agitation to the neighbouring states; and, above all, the 
existence of the empire is from day to day the standing work of 
European policy. It is mere self-deception for Englishmen of the abso- 
lute /aissez-faire school to repeat that this country cannot undertake to 
set the world to rights, and must simply decline to interfere with 
Turkey. The status quo in the East does not mean not interfering. 
It means interfering to maintain a very active but veiled support. 
Ever since the Crimean war at least, the existence of Turkey has 
been due to the fact that the Western powers oppose the extinction 
of the Porte ; to the conviction above all that the whole strength of 
England would be thrown into the scale before the Turks should be 
driven into the Bosphorus. The one direct question of the day is 
this :—Is England prepared to recognise and renew this standing 
engagement, and especially is she willing to renew it without 
conditions ? 

Here then, to go no farther, we have a dilemma of almost endless 
complexity. It is precisely such a case as that which exercised the 
ingenuity of the great statesmen of Elizabeth, when they drew out 
a double table of reasons pro and con for the adoption of some policy 
or project. Every argument has its answer; every answer its 
rejoinder. The result we see in the clash of passion which for 
months has divided our statesmen and our parties, our journals and 
our discussions. On the one hand, it is said,—Here is a government 
of extreme corruption, injustice, and cruelty. On the other hand, 
_ Inany other governments are, or have been, almost as bad; and the 
world would be a scene of violence, if bad governments are to be 
constantly overthrown by their neighbours. But the special evil of 
this government is that it is the rule of a dominant race in manners, 
language, law, and religion, opposed to their subjects or victims. It 
is replied,—But there are too many such cases—Poland is one—and 
the evils of interference usually outweigh the advantages. But the 
crimes of this oppression disturb all neighbouring states, and Europe 
heaves and shakes on the verge of convulsion in consequence of it. 
That may be; but Europe must show that it is not about to deepen 
the convulsion, and extend the area of war. But this dominant 
race is the common oppressor of all Christian races. It is too true ; 
but a war to extirpate a particular religion is an evil even greater 
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than oppression and misgovernment. But one nation at least is 
determined to make an end of this oppression. True, so it seems ; 
and that nation cannot clear itself of the charge that it is about to 
make a war which is a mixture of crusade and war of conquest. 
But the oppression would not exist at all, unless the nations of the 
West were giving it a virtual or moral support. To which it is 
replied that the nations of the West have been only labouring to 
avert what is either anarchy or conquest, the opening of a strife 
which must end in the general confusion of Europe. And so on, 
through an endless succession of counter propositions. 

Now without affecting any sort of judicial solution to this tangle 
of constant rejoinders, the preponderance of judgment inclines 
towards real but qualified interference. The dangers of the status 
quo are now at least distinctly greater than the dangers of action. 
The arguments that the Ottoman rule is abominably evil ; that whilst 
it remains unchanged and uncontrolled, Eastern Europe must con- 
tinue in hopeless ferment; that Russia most certainly opens war 
unless it is controlled; that the existence of this rule is practically 
the work of ancient and continuing interference :—these arguments 
would seem now to overpower the risks of entering on a course of 
which no man can foretell the end, of proclaiming the doctrine that 
evil governments are to be controlled by foreign neighbours. We 
may hope then that, in spite of the unpardonable bluster of our 
Premier about the integrity of the Porte, it may yet be possible to 
rescue its subjects from the worst of their sufferings ; to circumscribe 
the area of the evil which it works ; to force it, whilst it belongs to 
the European family of nations, to conform itself somewhat to 
European conditions. It is idle any longer to dream of the status quo 
in Turkey as a guarantee for the peace of Europe, for it is become 
its principal disturbing cause. Nor need any thought of the 
nominal independence of the Porte stay the nations of the West 
from wringing from it any guarantee for peace and better govern- 
ment which policy or force can extort, within the limits we next 
proceed to consider. 

The limits of all efforts for the welfare of the subjects of Turkey 
—limits to overstep which, we say, would bring evils worse than the 
disease—are briefly these. To destroy the Ottoman rule, and then 
to crush and keep in subjection the dominant Turkish race ;_ to offer 
the Turkish Empire as a simple prize for conquest; to proclaim a 
war of religion, and to drive all Mahometans as such from their 
power and possessions in Europe—these, we advisedly say, are evils 
of such menace, so iniquitous in principle, so sanguinary to execute, 
so rife with incalculable disorder to the peace of Europe and to the 
relations of humanity, that we will not accept them as remedies— 
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no, not for the chance they promise us of thus ending the sufferings 
of the rayahs; no, not though our souls are wrung by the blood 
and crimes of Batak. 

No man who will calmly consider these risks can venture to call 
them imaginary. Gentlemen from platforms and pulpits may roundly 
assure us that they only ask Lord Derby to put an end to the rule of 
the Porte. But men who think calmly well know, that before the 
Porte is abolished, the Turks must be crushed in a bloody, lengthy, 
extended war; that before such a war can be successful, it must 
become a war of religion, of Cross against Crescent ; and that when 
such a war is ended, the vast empire of the Ottomans can only be 
left as the spoil of some conqueror or conquerors, who in turn will 
be the danger and terror of Europe. These are the things which we 
refuse to join in—to extirpate, expel, or crush a race of some millions ; 
to open a new war of religion ; to abet a new era of conquest. It 
needs but little to convince us how near we are to any or all of these 
projects, in the elastic name of humanity and civilisation. 

Men talk of getting rid of the Turks—with or without their bag 
and baggage—as if it were done, so soon as Lord Derby and Lord 
Salisbury had signed a piece of paper. But one would think that 
the course of the war had made oné fact clearer than it was before. 
Turkey has proved herself to be still a military power. However 
rotten the empire may be, it has still some fight left in it, some 
cohesion, some energy. The merits of the Servian army may be low 
indeed ; still, when we come to put together all the difficulties which 
the Turkish government has met, we find a power that yet must be 
reckoned with. Bankrupt, harassed by the Great Powers, and 
threatened by an invasion of almost all its smaller neighbours; ill- 
provided with roads, material, or officers; she has yet succeeded in 
carrying on war in three or four very difficult districts at once, and 
in protecting her immense and scattered territory from invasion and 
insurrection. Ifthe Servian army was contemptible in itself, it was 
large at the outset, and it had the advantage of some generals of 
excellent quality, and a splendid nucleus of Russian volunteers. The 
Montenegrins are consummate mountain warriors. In both cases 
the defence and the invasion had to be carried on in a most difficult 
country and under most unfavourable local conditions. We have 
seen what enormous sacrifices and how many years it cost Spain to 
crush a few thousand Carlists in a mountain country. And we see 
what disasters befall the brave Egyptian army in their petty 
Abyssinian campaign. But the war with Servia and Montenegro 
forms only part of the difficulties which Turkey has had to meet. 
Greece, the islands, and Roumania had to be watched in Europe; 
and all the tribes, sects, and latent insurgents of the empire. Russia 
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had to be watched in Asia; the Black Sea and the Augean had to be 
guarded ; and the heterogeneous levies drilled, equipped, and trans- 
ported great distances under every kind of embarrassment. Two 
Sultans had to be deposed ; ministers have been assassinated ; and 
for months the empire has struggled on with latent revolution and 
insurrection within. Reduce to their lowest the results which 
Turkey has achieved, the fact remains undoubted: that, in the midst 
of almost every difficulty and disaster which can beset a state, she 
has in a few months utterly crushed a most formidable invasion. 
The most strenuous believer in the corruption of the empire must 
reluctantly admit that it has still a power of defence, such as, in the 
last resort, might prove a very formidable force. 

There can be no doubt now about the fighting quality of the 
Turkish soldier. The disciplined troops, apart from the brutal 
marauders, have every excellence of the warrior—discipline, endur- 
ance, sobriety, alertness, and perfect fearlessness. The common 
Mussulman linesman toils and dies without a murmur ; believing in 
his own God, and practising his own religion with a reality unknown 
to the modern Christian. He is devout, unblenching, obedient; burning 
with zeal for his faith and his sovereign; not wantonly inhuman, 
but entirely ready to be ruthless, when he is told to crush the 
enemies of his creed. Europe has had a glimpse of that fanatical 
and ferocious hero with whom our ancestors had such dreadful battle, 
and may see what that being is like, the murderous and fearless 
trooper who followed to the death some bloodthirsty captain of the 
old times: Richard of the Lion Heart, or Edward the Black Prince ; 
Claverhouse’s band, or the Chouans of La Vendée; or any other 
famous fighting savages, who thought it a pious work to slaughter 
and lay waste in the name of what they called their God and their 
king. Modern Europe, which has outgrown belief in its religion, 
as well as the passions of its religion, is aghast to see the 
fury of men who believe in their religion and mean to fight for 
it. The ferocious soldier whom we have seen in Servia is only 
a man who seriously does believe in the God of battles: so 
far on a par with the Russian fanatic, he may be a trifle more 
barbarous. But indignation at his ferocity should not blind us to 
his qualities; for these are principal factors in the problem. Of the 
mixed races of Turkey in Europe the Turks alone possess the quali- 
ties of force and of command. It is a fact to be counted with, and 
all the indignation in the world will not alter it. As a simple matter 
of strength the average Bulgarian of the plain is no match for his 
Turkish master, any more than is the Servian, or the Greek, or the 
Armenian, This survival of fighting and dominant power in the 
Turk will explain (as nothing else can) the continual resuscitation 
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of the Ottoman Empire. A hundred years ago, it seemed as weak as 
it is now; even weaker and nearer to ruin. Again and again, it has 
been driven from the Danube, and again and again it returns; and 
after countless defeats and disasters in those very valleys and 
mountains, the Crescent was the other day again in full cry for 
Belgrade. 

This disposes of the old idea that Turkey is merely a geographical 
expression, that its government has no longer any resisting power 
left. The Turks would evidently fight Russia, or Europe itself, 
before they recross the Bosphorus. Putting aside the invasion of other 
neighbours and internal insurrection, it would probably strain the 
resources of Russia herself to make a successful conquest of Turkey. 
It is far from clear that the Russians believe there is nothing but a 
military parade between them and the Golden Horn. The Turks, it 
is certain, regard the control of their own home provinces as equiva- 
lent to their own existence in Europe. The fact, then, is as proven 
as any fact can be, that if the rule of the Osmanlis in Europe is 
to be annihilated, it can only be by war; and such a war must be 
one of desperate ferocity, of unknown extent, and possibly of long 
duration. It follows that those who call for the extinction in Europe 
of the Ottoman Empire, for the expulsion of its civil and military 
officials, bag and baggage, across the Bosphorus, are simply calling 
for a most bloody and most widespread war. 

Now about this there ought to be no sophistication. The anti- 
quarian and theological fire-eaters who yearn for the reign of 
Tzimisces and the true Cross are possibly prepared for a bloody war. 
But perhaps politicians who simply intend to take the liberal view, 
and exhibit their hatred of oppression, do not precisely contemplate 
war as the result. Yet war is the inevitable consequence of what they 
demand. To strip the Turks of all but nominal empire in Europe, 
to plant Servians in Bulgaria, in Thessaly, in Epiros, and to shut the 
Turks in Byzantium, as the Pope was restricted to Rome, if this is 
to be done, it can only be done by fighting. 

Unhappily it is not a simple matter of fighting. The destruction 
of the government of Abdul Hamed (a very easy matter) would not 
suffice. The Turks in Europe are many millions, and they are 
supported by ten times as many millions in Asia. They have to 
be crushed as a dominant class; and when they have been crushed 
they have to be kept in subjection. In effect they would have to be 
dispossessed of their lands, and driven as a race into Asia. It is 
more than another Poland which has to be partitioned; it is an 
Eastern religion and a settled race which have to be thrust out. 
Turn it how we will, this is simply the cry of the ancient crusades. 
And which of the nations of Europe can decently pretend that it is 
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entitled to act as the avenging Providence ? Though no European 
power has reached to such height of misgovernment, oppression, and 
periodical ferocity as stamp the rule of the Porte, few of the powers 
of Europe are so clear of these offences as to justify their proclaiming 
a crusade. As to Russia, if her government is somewhat less 
oppressive than the Ottoman, and her type of Christianity superior 
to the creed of the Prophet—and both have been doubted—her 
record of cruelty is not reassuring. If we sum up all the deeds of 
blood and rapine which have been wrought in Poland since the days 
of Catherine, in the secular wars with the Turks, in wars with 
Caucasian races and Tartar tribes, in massacres in Warsaw, in 
stormings of Ismail, in slaughter of Circassians, down to the order 
but the other day to exterminate the Yomuds, we shall conclude, 
perhaps, that the roll of Turkish atrocity is somewhat more red, 
more revolting, more enormous, than the roll of Russian atrocity ; 
but the difference, after all, is one of degree. 

It is a fearful and humiliating thought, how often is the whole tale 
of history stained from page to page with deeds of blood and horror. 
Some dreadful incident impels our attention to a particular race or a 
single epoch, and we are appalled to see the wickedness and fero- 
city its inner history displays. It is as if with a magnifying glass 
we look into some turbid drop of animal life, and are aghast to see 
what fierce and raging monsters torture and prey upon their fellows. 
We forget how many a page of history can reveal to us this scene of 
strife, when we fix our eyes upon its crimes in detail. We may go 
through the whole black catalogue of crime and cruelty which has 
stained even Christian nations in our quite modern times, and 
summon one after another before the bar of outraged humanity. 
low many hecatombs have been slain and provinces desolated in 
purposeless cruelty ; what tales of slaughter, of burning, torture, 
rape, and rapine, raging round the civilised world in the dynastic 
wars and wars of plunder; in wars of religion, of party, and race ; 
in savage rebellions, and yet more savage repressions; all the 
horrors of the French Revolution, of the Irish Rebellion, of Parisian 
insurrections! If we remember all that was done at Nantes and 
Wicklow, at Badajoz and Warsaw, Milan and Pesth, Madrid and 
Paris; if we think of the slave-trade and the slave system, hardly 
yet extinct in Christian nations, to say nothing of what has been 
done in Algiers, and in Hindostan, in China and Japan, in Cuba 
and in Carolina—quae caret ora cruore nostro ?—we may well wonder 
which of the nations of Europe is called upon to extirpate the Turks 
as monsters of cruelty and oppression. 

We do not, by one word, seek to dull the sense of horror which 
filled the world at the story of the Turkish crimes. We do not 
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pretend that any single instance of the like in the slightest degree 
reduces their enormity. But we learn that the crimes in Bulgaria 
differ in degree, and not in kind, from the crimes of Christian 
nations; and that none of the nations of Europe have the moral right 
to enter on a crusade. Every one of them in turn, when pressed by 
desperate perils, has asserted the ascendancy of race or class with 
frightful cruelty ; and most of them are capable of doing it again. 
It may be, notwithstanding, their duty to combine, that cruelty may 
be checked and oppression cease. But when we are asked to extir- 
pate a dominant oppression, it is as well to know where we are to 
stop. If the Turks are to be expelled from Europe, why are the 
Russians to be endured in Poland, or the Germans to be endured in 
Lorraine? Some may say, Why is any dominant race to be endured, 
which misgoverns, or is hateful to a people of different religion ? 
When we look into these questions, and all that they suggest, we see 
that the proposal to root up the ascendancy of the Turks in Turkey 
is at bottom a form of the doctrine that Mussulmans as such are to 
be driven out of Europe. Now this is to resort to the principle of a 
crusade. And a crusade such a scheme would be or become. For 
no military occupation or diplomatic mancuvre would end the reign 
of Islam in Europe. It would become a crusade, merciless, pro- 
longed, ever-extending ; involving unknown horrors and dangers 
not to be foreseen. The Turk with his back to the sea would die 
hard ; and die like a Moslem. 

The difficulty of extirpating Turkish ascendancy is not simply the 
difficulty of getting rid of the Turk, short of a sanguinary war; it 
is the difficulty of knowing what is to be put in his place. Every 
one scouts the idea that the divided and crushed subject-races are 
yet fit to form independent states. Practically there is but one 
issue now ready for the succession of the Ottoman; and that is 
absorption in Russia. But even assuming that the people are to 
gain by this change, no one can doubt the alarm with which 
Hungary, Austria, and Germany herself, would see the south-eastern 
quarter of the Empire of the Hapsburgs engulphed in a Russian 
enclave. One who follows out the complexities of Austrian politics, 
with its three great races and their many subdivisions ; the intricate 
way in which Austrian politics are interlaced with the politics of 
Germany; who will count up the jealousies, suspicions, hopes, 
hatreds, and ambitions, the traditions and the interests interlocked 
with each other in the tract between the Baltic and the Danube, 
—such an one will doubt if Russia can enter on the inheritance of 
Turkey without preparing for Europe a long era of bloodshed. 

Such were some of the dangers which so long kept practical men 
from admitting the possibility of a new departure of Kastern policy. 
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But the events of the present year have finally closed the established 
non possumus of the ancient policy. To struggle for the status quo 
in its rigidity, the integrity and independence of the Porte, as the 
treaties of Paris so hopefully decreed, is a policy that has now at 
least three capital defects: it is shocking to our self-respect, it 
makes war inevitable, and it would be certain to fail. We are far 
away from the epoch of the Crimean war. The Ottoman rule is 
being assailed not from without but from within; its enormities 
have forfeited all claim to sympathy ; the attack comes now not from 
the designs of the Russian government, but from the agitation of 
the Russian people. Lastly, without France the defence of the 
Ottoman Empire is palpably impossible. Words will not do it, and 
we have no armies. Something must be done, and on a great scale; 
and that beyond securing a high road to India; for the danger to 
Europe is greater now than it was at the date of the Crimean war ; 
and we have to deal no longer with the designs of an ambitious Czar, 
but with the religious excitement of the Russian people. In 1854, 
what we met was dynastic conquest; in 1876 it threatens to be a 
popular crusade ; and the latter, on the whole, is a deeper evil than 
the former. 

The entrance on the scene of the Russian people would alone 
forbid us to treat the Eastern question with the mystic words, 
laissez faire and nonsintervention. We are so much accustomed to 
denounce the Russian greed of empire, and the Machiavellian con- 
spiracies of her rulers, that we do some political injustice to the 
Russian people and the government of the Czar. Our entire judg- 
ment on the question must be perverted, if we shut our eyes to the 
fact which so many proofs have established, that the Russian people 
is stirred to its depths by irrepressible sympathy with the Christians 
of Turkey. The people of Russia, as being semi-civilised and semi- 
Oriental, are moved by zeal for religion and race with a fervour that 
is hardly conceivable by Western industrialist nations. It would be 
wrong to forget that the Russians are as capable of fanaticism for 
the Cross as Moslems of fanaticism for Islam; and if the Russian 
fanaticism is somewhat less violent, it is a great deal more constant. 
We so instinctively decry religious and national enthusiasm as poli- 
tical forces, that we run the risk of underrating their influence in 
ruder societies. The agitation of the people in Russia may not yet 
amount to a crusade, but it is evidently real and perfectly intelli- 
gible. There are no doubt intriguing committees and crazy enthu- 
siasts about race, as active and as mischievous in Russia as in any 
part of the world; but allowing to the full for the agitation which 
skilful managers can always stimulate or simulate, we can see real 
signs of popular sympathy with the Christians of Turkey—a sym- 
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pathy which the agitators merely inflame, and which the government 
is unable to control. We have seen the fever of excitement which 
shook the northern provinces of Italy so long as the southern were 
under Austrian, Papal, or Bourbon tyranny ; and there is no ground 
to think that the sympathy of the Russian people with their brethren 
in Servia and Bulgaria is a whit less real than the feeling of the 
men of Turin, Milan, and Genoa, for the victims of Haynau, Pius, 
and Bomba. If the victims are neither so near, nor belong to the 
same nation, on the other hand their sufferings appeal more keenly 
to the imagination and to religious zeal. It is a strange instance of 
the force of national jealousy that Englishmen who understood and 
applauded the career of Garibaldi, should sneer at the Russian enthu- 
siasm for the Christians of Turkey. But inasmuch as the Russian 
people are far more religious, or rather more theological, than the 
Italian—are in a far lower state of civilisation, and thus more liable 
to the stupid fanaticism of race—as the Christians of Turkey are 
not only of kindred race but of the same creed: we have every 
ground for believing that their sympathy with their brethren across 
the Danube is of a more passionate kind than any we have seen 
in Italy. When D’Azeglio and Cavour, Ricasoli and Minghetti, 
insisted that the good government: of Italy was impossible whilst 
Austrian and Papal and Bourbon oppression kept up a ceaseless 
agitation in the peninsula, their plea was allowed as unanswerable 
by the public opinion of Europe. There are indications enough that 
the government, indeed the very crown, of Russia is becoming a 
matter at stake, so long as the religious and national superstitions of 
the Russian people are kept in constant excitement by the spectacle 
of Mussulman oppression. 

It is idle to grumble at a feeling which is certain to endure, and 
even to increase. The feeling itself may be ill-informed, and grossly 
one-sided ; but the national fanaticisms of eighty millions have to be 
counted with as they cannot be reasoned with. It is exceedingly 
likely that the Russian government, in its intrigues or in its weakness, 
from time to time does something to stimulate this feeling; it is 
quite certain that adventurers—military, literary, and diplomatic— 
play upon it as a thriving trade. Russian officers, like Prussian 
officers, or British officers (the craving is not confined to one army, 
nor to two), undoubtedly crave for fresh careers; the Russian 
professor and journalist, raving about the Panslavonic race and its 
destiny, is perhaps more violently and more sincerely crazy about 
his career than the Prussian professor and journalist maundering 
about the Teutonic destiny, perhaps even than the Old English 
professor, grinding his teeth over the paramount claims of Wessex 
to the homage of mankind. But when we have made all the needful 
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deductions for the Chauvinism of Russian soldiers, the intrigues of 
Russian officials, and the bluster of literary agitators, the solid fact 
remains that the Russian people cannot be kept quiet in sight of 
Turkish misgovernment, and their sympathy with the Christian 
victims is becoming an overpowering force. 

It is simply jealousy and prejudice which set down every move- 
ment of Russian opinion to the orders of the government. It needs 
no private intelligence to convince us how false is the popular ideal 
of the imperial autocrat. Instead of the absolute monarch of com- 
mon imagination, fixed as fate, omniscient, irresistible, serene as 
an Olympian deity, mysteriously faithful to the will of Peter the 
Great, and contriving all things by inspired decrees, the real Czar 
is a puzzled, overworked, irresolute gentleman of benevolent inten- 
tions and confused views; anxious unto death about his vast trust, 
fearing everything, suspicious of his ministers, timid about himself, 
and uneasy about his throne ; dragged hither and thither by intriguers 
whom he cannot shake off, and checked at every turn by currents 
of opinion which he cannot comprehend. If the truth were known, 
there are probably few first ministers in Europe more harassed, 
uncertain, and insecure than the Czar; having less of a definite 
policy, less free to fashion events, and more insecure of power. It 
seems certain that he of all men least desires to take up the traditions 
of Catherine, knows best how loose is the organization of the huge 
empire that he nominally governs, and has the best cause to dread 
its further extension and fresh engagements. Perhaps these wild 
raids across Asia, into which his soldiers drag him, and this Turkish 
crusade, in which his diplomatists entangle him, to him alone of all 
Russians come home in the silent hours of distrust with a weight of 
sickening dread. There is something quite pathetic in the picture 
we form of the kindly, indolent, nervous man, worried by gigantic 
responsibilities and never-ending business, dreading the enterprises 
which he dares not to refuse, and overmastered by men whom he is 
afraid to trust. In this place of vast power of which he has lost 
the mastery, in this necessity for enterprises for which he has no 
heart, in this situation which forces an irresolute man to take great 
resolves, there is much about Alexander II. which is ominously like 
Napoleon III. His personal position is not quite so precarious, and 
his personal vanity is in no way so tempted; but the parallel is too 
close to be quite reassuring. 

Those who know Russia best are continually reminding us that 
she is not so strong as she looks. The vast changes which a genera- 
tion has produced are yet far from quietly settled; the unwieldy 
empire shows signs of the inevitable sundering which one day 
awaits it. Men never will sufficiently admit that she is still half 
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Asiatic ; that the civilisation which is the life of Western nations 
cannot be forced to order upon the Muscovite, but becomes a weak- 
ness instead of a strength. The anarchical democracy, the national 
rodomontade, the scientific militarism, the exotic industrialism, the 
principal boasts of Russian progress, are far from signs of a great 
future, or infallible proofs of strength. No one can doubt that the 
enormous armies of Russia would suffice to crush Turkey if it could 
be done in a single campaign; but there is very great reason to 
doubt if the gigantic machine of war into which Russian life is 
drained, is safe from internal collapse or could meet an obstinate 
strain. We have often heard the story of some over-trained 
athlete, who with the muscular system of a Hercules broke down 
from want of vital power. It would be to surrender their place as 
civilised powers if the Western nations regard Russia as the irre- 
sistible Colossus, the inevitable mistress of Eastern Europe. On the 
contrary there is every reason to hope that the races of Eastern 
Europe may work out their own destiny quite outside of an over- 
grown empire. 

Now some would console themselves with the thought that the 
extension of Russia to the south will diminish her strength, increase 
her vulnerability, and advance the ‘hour of her ultimate dissolution. 
In the long run all this may be true; and the more farsighted of 
Russian statesmen may dread the day when she shall achieve her 
ancient dream. But the prize is too splendid for prudence and fore- 
sight to reject ; and the immediate effect of its possession would give 
such a semblance of overwhelming preponderance that the rest of 
Europe could never see it with composure. The extension of the 
Russian Empire will be as menacing as was the extension of French 
empire in the days of Napoleon. And though his monstrous ambi- 
tion was the certain prelude to the ruin of France, it was none the 
less alarming to Europe. The possession of Constantinople, even 
although it made certain the downfall of Russia, would not be less 
dangerous for the season to the peace and freedom of the world. 

At the same time the question of the Bosphorus is one of those 
which nature and man, history and geography, have combined to 
render perplexed. On one side, as on the other, the case seems 
unanswerable. On the one hand, when we look at it from the 
Russian point of view, the case stands thus :—A great power, which 
aspires to foremost rank as a maritime nation, is so situated by nature 
that its land opens both into the northern seas as well as into the 
southern seas of Europe; yet its fleet in the northern is locked in for 
more than half the year by winter ice, and its fleet in the southern 
seas is permanently locked in by public law. On the Black Sea she 
commands a vast range of seaboard, with every appliance for naval 
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purpose—fine harbours, unequalled cruising-grounds, and a favour- 
‘able climate. Yet here she is cooped up by treaties and national 
jealousies. Her Baltic fleet and arsenals are paralysed by winter ; 
her Euxine fleet is paralysed by international ban. Nature and the 
course of her history have given her in the Black Sea the grandest 
naval station which the world can produce. She is burning to 
develop and make use of its resources ; and she is forbidden to use it 
by the suspicions of her neighbours. If in the depth of winter a 
great crisis were suddenly to arise requiring Russia to despatch a 
fleet for the instant protection of her world-wide interests, she has not 
in Europe a single available arsenal from which to despatch it; not 
a single ship but what is dependent on hospitality for a roadstead. 
Physically she might have a splendid fleet at Sebastopol, with 
nothing between it and its intended destination; but European 
treaties bar the way. As the Russians pointedly say, it is not so 
much Constantinople they want as the free use of the Dardanelles. 
And indeed we may wonder what would be the feelings of English- 
men if they found all exit from the British Channel and St. George’s 
Channel closed to them by fiat of their foreign rivals ? 

The case on the other hand seems no less unanswerable. If 
Russian fleets issuing from the ports of the Euxine are to pass at 
will down the Bosphorus, Constantinople becomes a subject city. 
Constantinople is far more to Turkey than London is to England or St. 
Petersburg to Russia ; and anavy which has free passage up and down 
the Bosphorus could destroy it in an hour. It is clear that England 
could not exist as a sovereign state if the French navies had absolute 
freedom of sailing up the Thames, and if Parliament sat on the 
issues of peace and war beneath the guns of foreign ironclads. 
Nor would Russia be a free agent if the English fleet had a right of 
way up the Neva to the walls of the Czar’s palace. So that if Russia 
is to have free access to the Mediterranean, ipso facto the existence of 
Turkey is placed at her mercy. We all know how precarious is the 
independence of Denmark, and yet Copenhagen is not so much 
exposed as Constantinople, is not so vital to Denmark, and is not at 
the mercy of her one ancient enemy. The result is a dilemma only 
too real and insoluble. Either a great state is to forego one of her 
grandest physical advantages by sentence of her national rivals, or 
the very existence of her ancient enemy is left to her simple good- 
will. 

Even this is but a small part of the difficulties that arise from the 
unique geographical conditions of Eastern Europe. If we assume 
the dream of Russian enthusiasts fulfilled, that Russia had simply 
succeeded to the possession of Turkey, we should find her endowed 
with a power which would seriously threaten the rest of Europe. If 
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to the whole of the shores of the Euxine she united the Bosphorus, the 
Propontis, and the Hellespont, and the shores and islands of Greece 
and of the Archipelago, she would simply possess a basis of maritime 
war to which nothing else in the world can compare, and which would 
far surpass all the other naval stations and resources of all the other 
powers put together. She could easily make the Hellespont as 
impassable to attack from the south, as if it were crossed by a break- 
water of granite. Behind this impervious gate the Propontis and the 
Euxine would form a station, compared with which all the stations 
in the world are of trifling value, being port, arsenal, roadstead, 
practising-ground, and naval station all in one; a vast natural 
harbour, with its sally-port absolutely secure, within which fleets 
could be built, equipped, trained, and exercised until the order was 
given to sweep down the straits. If to this array of natural advan- 
tages we add the opportunities of the countless islands and roadsteads 
of the Levant, we get a combination of physical resources for naval 
supremacy’ to which everything else in the world becomes quite 
insignificant. 

The result is, that whether we turn to Russia, or to Turkey, we 
get a series of problems which have long defied a solution. On the 
side of Turkey, is the chronic insurrection which its misgovernment 
causes; the difficulty of substituting another government except by 
conquest ; the impossibility of tolerating the Ottoman rule; the fact 
that the Ottoman race can only be dispossessed by war. On the 
side of Russia, is the agitation of the Russian people, which has now 
gone too far to be stemmed except by solid guarantees; the im- 
minence of agitation to end in a crusade; the certainty that the 
Russian navy cannot be permanently forbidden to pass the Bos- 
phorus; the prospect of Russia’s ascendancy if she holds it; the 
fear that new Russian conquests may be merely a fresh danger to 
their neighbours, and a fresh oppression to their subjects. It is 
difficult to see what real gain it would be to the nations that lie 
between the Pruth and Cape Matapan, to have the privilege of 
swelling the Russian conscription, of being harried to pay the 
Russian taxes. The rule of the Czar is not marked by capricious 
injustice and periodical slaughter like that of the Sultan; but its 
pressure on the daily life of the peasant is almost as heavy, more 
systematic, more far-reaching, more jealous in surveillance. Some 
of the races of Turkey might, at least for a time, be gainers in 
changing the Porte for the Czar—the peasants of Bulgaria, for 
instance, if they were torn from their homes would not be burnt in 
them, or not so often; but the people of Roumania, Servia, and 
Greece, might be even worse off than they are. The gain at any 
rate would be too doubtful to risk so vast an experiment. Besides, 
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there is not the slightest evidence that these nations and races one 
and all desire a Russian Nirvana. And yet they might all go 
together, if they go at all, home to the bosom of holy Russia. And 
when they had gone, we should have to await in the Catholic and 
Mussulman races absorbed ; in the non-orthodox Churches persecuted ; 
in the Albanian mountaineers and the Greek democrats; a new 
catalogue of Polands and Circassias, more Warsaws, and more 
deportations to Siberia. 

All this is apart from the just alarm which would agitate Europe 
to find the Eastern Mediterranean in the hands of a power so vast 
and so restless as Russia. Even if Austria could lie by and see 
Russia in possession of Bulgaria and Servia, if Germany could 
consent to make the Danube a Muscovite river, if England could see 
unmoved, the fleets of the Czar riding in the Golden Horn, no one 
can doubt that in the long run the simple accession to Russia of the 
whole of Turkey in Europe must involve a general and protracted 
war. The possession of Eastern Europe and the Eastern sea en bloc 
by any one power, and that power Russia; of the whole tract and 
its seaboard from Sebastopol to Cape Matapan, from the Danube to 
Crete; of the islands, straits, and inland seas this space compre- 
hends :—this is a supremacy so vast that it is the duty of Europe as a 
whole, as it has ever been, to prevent it. It is not a matter of 
English interests alone, or of the road to India. It concerns the very 
existence of France, of Italy, of Austria, of England, as maritime 
powers ; it must really disturb the dog-slumber of Prince Bismarck 
himself. It is not, and it never should be represented as, a special 
jealousy of the British flag. The cry of national selfishness—let the 
Russians seize Turkey, and we will seize Egypt—is the very thing 
to invite the catastrophe, which is one common to all Europe. It is 
a cause to be made a fixed point of European policy, in which 
England may fairly take a leading part; but which it would be 
neither just nor wise that she should treat as her sole concern. And 
if the Western Powers together cannot make this respected as a 
cardinal point of their common policy, cannot guarantee it by policy 
rather than by arms, it is idle to talk about statesmanship or public 
law at all. It is quite within the duty and the traditions of all the 
states of the West to ‘say to Russia: We will not permit you in 
Europe a vast career of conquest, the consequences of which may be 
so formidable to us all. 

But when this general danger is provided for, there need be no 
flying to arms at every step that is won by Russia, or every step 
that is lost by Turkey. A rigid adherence in politics to the old 
moral rule—principiis obsta—is not always a policy of wisdom. On 
the contrary, the progress of events is so slow, is interrupted so 
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often by uncalculated chances, that to be ever preventing dangers is 
sometimes the surest way to produce them. A good policy has 
often been ruined by pedantic adherence to its form, when its sub- 
stance may be otherwise secured. It is in the nature of things that 
Russia should advance at least for a time ; and it is in the nature of 
things that Turkey should finally disappear. In this time of re- 
settlement it may well be considered if Russia can be longer 
debarred from the Dardanelles; if some scheme for this object be 
beyond the reach of human skill. It would be the height of folly to 
make a casus belli of any infringement of the integrity of Turkey. 
Whatever else may have come of the events of the past year, at least 
they have set aside the tradition of the old school—that the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, as such, is any part of English policy. That 
the Eastern Mediterranean should not be a Russian lake must be 
the policy not only of England, but of all the Western states. That 
the rule of the Sultan should be stereotyped as it is, can be the policy 
of no rational being. And it is stereotyped so long as it is the 
uniform conviction of the East that England will not suffer encroach- 
ment on the empire of Othman. The scheme which some still 
cherish, which verbally at least was put in the Premier’s notable 
game of brag—that England must fight before the territory or the 
sovereignty of the Sultan shall lose a jot—is a scheme of profligate 
obstinacy. There are at least three grounds upon which it is finally 
condemned. First: there is not the remotest chance left for settling 
the Eastern question without infringing the sovereign, if not the 
territorial, rights of the Sultan. In the next place: to maintain 
them by arms (if it could be done) would destroy any hope of 
improvement in his government; would be directly perpetuating a 
most infamous system. Thirdly: as a mere matter of force, it is 
beyond the utmost resources of England to defend the Ottoman 
crown intact. Things have come to that point, that Russia must 
win some guarantees for the Christians of Turkey, or cease to be a 
great power. Things have come to that point that the north- 
western provinces of Turkey can no longer be kept under their 
actual rule. And things have come to that state that the actual 
rule of the Sultan is little more than chronic civil war. 

There are thus three things at least which have to be dealt with— 
the need to satisfy (without war) the just agitation in Russia; the 
need to restore peace to the provinces of Turkey; the need to force 
the Porte to change its system, or to reduce the area of its scandal- 
ous misgovernment. It cannot be beyond the powers of human 
wisdom to satisfy these three points; indeed, there are probably 
several ways in which they may be more or less accomplished. 
They are the avowed objects of Russia, and probably the real objects 
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of all the Western nations. In any scheme which seemed to secure 
them, we have no longer to ask if it impaired the dominions and the 
independence of the Porte. It is inevitable that any scheme should 
do this: and it seems to be on all sides acknowledged. The 
integrity and independence of the Porte, in the old Palmerstonian 
sense, now has no other meaning but protracted anarchy or gigantic 
war—probably both together. 

It is no part of our present purpose to consider any programme 
whatever for securing these ends. On the contrary, we said at the 
outset it is idle for journalists and essayists to attempt it. They are 
matters for arrangement, and give and take, varying with the events 
of the day and the resolves of certain persons; and the means of 
weighing the conditions and problems are possessed only by the 
cabinets concerned. But the world outside can judge what are the 
things to be sought, and what are the dangers to be avoided. And 
the dangers to be avoided would seem to be these. In securing the 
protection of the Turkish subjects we will do nothing—(1) To hand 
over Turkey, directly or indirectly, to Russia; (2) To drive the 
Turks to a war of desperation for their existence; (3) To abandon 
the Turkish provinces to simple anarchy and a war of races. Short 
of this we will support anything that is really demanded by the 
agitation in Russia, by the oppression of the provinces and the mis- 
government of the Porte. To those who call upon Europe to sweep 
away the empire of the Porte, the simple answer suffices, that 
Europe has nothing to put in its place. It might be easy to destroy 
the government of the Sultan by a joint attack on Constantinople ; 
but to leave the rival races in presence of each other, and all in 
presence of the Turks, still the strongest of all, and yet free to 
regain their ascendancy by arms: this would indeed be a general 
invitation to anarchy and bloodshed. To those who call upon us to 
end all difficulties by welcoming the absorption of Turkey in Russia, 
the answer is that the gain does not seem to balance the cost. The 
Russian system of government is itself not so free from corruption, 
barbarism, and oppression, that for the sake of spreading its blessings 
we need welcome a conquest which the races to be conquered do not 
seem to desire, which would be a compound of crusade and spoilation, 
and which would fill Europe with distrust and alarm. From all sides 
we hear, and not least from Russian liberals themselves, to what 
lengths of venality, chicanery, and malversation the Russian official 
world has risen. From Poland and Siberia, from the Caucasus 
and from Khiva, comes the tale of ruthless ferocity with which she 
has ever suppressed those who resist her, And from the days of 
Catherine to the days of Kauffmann, history is red with the roll 


of massacres which holy Russia had perpetrated on the followers 
of Mahomet. 
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Once for all we protest against a welcome being given to a new 
crusade on any pretext of indignation at oppression and outrage. 
And a crusade it will be, if England abets Russians now in wreaking 
on the Mussulman their ancient sectarian hate. The Russians at 
this moment are seething with the fury of religious passion, a passion 
which their rulers are unable to check, which they adopt as their 
own most “sacred mission.” If Russia is now launched upon Islam, 
it can only be in a religious war ; a religious war it has already been 
in Servia; and a religious war it must yet more violently become, 
with the one watchword of “ Down with the bloody Turk in the 
name of the Cross.” 

We trust that Englishmen may not abet a policy at once so 
ludicrous and infamous, as a war for the extension of Christianity. 
No doubt the wildest fanatic from a platform or a pulpit is not at 
all prepared to advocate an extension of Christendom by the sword. 
But, when all the pretexts are stript off, that is the real effect of 
calling upon Russia to destroy the empire of the Turk. Men and 
women who would shrink from the proposal to kill men because they 
will not turn Christians, are calling upon Russia to drive the Turks 
out of Europe on the ground that they are Mussulmans. When we 
analyse the arguments for destroying the Turkish rule they always 
rest on an ultimate basis of antipathy to Mahometan religion; and 
those who are foremost in putting down this particular case of race 
oppression are those who applaud the oppression of race elsewhere. 

That it is not any special tenderness of humanity, no great 
political end by which they are stirred, is evident from the 
fact that this cry of “‘ Down with the bloody Moslem,” comes mainly 
from those who never trouble themselves about oppression and 
massacre by Christians; who for the most part care nothing for 
politics, or see all politics through theological lenses. And 
the very Christians who witnessed unmoved the iniquities of 
Christian slaveholders, of opium wars, and Polish massacres, who 
loudly exult over the slaughter of French infidels, and who thank 
God that the Trish Catholics are slowly melting away, are ready to 
charge all who decline to adopt their crusade with coldness of heart 
and sympathy with oppression. 

On this our ground is clear. We abhor all sorts and kinds of 
bloodshed and outrage, nor have we ceased to raise our voice against 
all the injustice and cruelty which white men practise on black ; 
and Christians on pagans, Mussulmans, or Buddhists; against the 
mercantile aggressions of the unscrupulous trader; the wars of 
ascendancy in all parts of the world; and the savage vengeance of 
retrograde governments. We give their true names to all such 
crimes. Nor have we been slack to make known our horror at 
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the crimes of Turkish oppression. We neither extenuate them nor 
seek to forget them. The imagination can conceive nothing more 
enormous; nor is anything more certain than their cause—the 
accumulation of misgovernment increasing through ages. But 
when we are called on to put all other thoughts aside, to destroy the 
infamous system by the sword, to avenge the crimes by overthrow- 
ing the race amongst whom they were done, to open a new religious 
war upon their faith—when men, some under the excitement of 
religion, some under the spell of historical partizanship, and some 
for the sake of a popular cry, ask us to declare four millions of men 
enemies of the human race simply as Turks and as Mahometans, 
outlaws who are to be hunted out of Europe in the name of Christ 
and general humanity—well, we who have not lost our heads decline 
to act upon such impulse. We have no special sympathy with the 
religion of Mahomet ; we are not blind to the fact that it is the 
most concentrated of all theologies, and we condemn theology alto- 
gether. We are not slow to point to its vices, its absurdities, its 
inhumanity (they are those of theology made fierce and fanatical). 
Nor do we pretend that Islam is the equal of that Christianity on 
which we stand, and out of the materials of which all our hopes 
have been built up. We are not blind to the vices of Mussulman 
life; but we say that the followers of the Prophet, even the 
Turks in Europe, have still some noble qualities which we would 
were more common among Christians. We see the ingrained 


corruption of the Ottoman rule, and the reckless barbarity with 
which it is familiar; but we see corruption and barbarity, less 
only in degree, on many sides about us, and we hesitate to believe 
they will be cured by the general melée of war, and least of all by a 
war of religion. 


Freprric Harrison. 














THE LAW OF HONOUR. 


Ir used to be one of the most familiarly received of historical anec- 
dotes, that Francis the First of France, after his overthrow at Pavia, 
wrote to his mother to say “ All is lost, save our honour.” The tale 
is now discredited as a matter of fact; but itis one of those tales 
which, if they are false, prove almost more than if they are true. 
That such words should have been put into the mouth of a certain 
man, that it should have been universally felt that, when put in 
his mouth, they were in character, shows that the saying, though it 
may be historically false, is still dramatically true. Whether Francis 
did talk about honour or not at one particular time, the currency 
of the tale points to Francis as a man who would naturally have 
talk about honour on his lips. And this at least dramatic truth 
of the story suggests an important question. What is “ honour,” 
what is its nature or its value, when Francis the First could lay 
claim to it ? 

It would perhaps have been possible to go back to an earlier period 
of history for another example of the same difficulty. What can 
be the nature, what can be the value, of that kind of virtue, that 
form of good faith, which was systematically practised by William 
Rufus? Perhaps William Rufus would not be so easily accepted as 
Francis the First as the type of the honourable or chivalrous cha- 
racter. William Rufus stands out in popular conception, as he does 
also in sober truth, as one of the most hateful characters in English 
or in any other history. He stands out as the oath-breaker, the 
treaty-breaker, the man given up to the foulest vices, the general 
oppressor of every class, the man who, without a sign of intellectual 
scepticism, delighted to proclaim himself as the enemy and the blas- 
phemer of the God in whom he had not ceased to believe. Such is 
the common conception of the Red King; and it is a conception 
which, as far as it goes, is fully borne out by the facts of his history. 
But this side of him does not make up the whole man. Besides the 
fact that William Rufus was, whenever he chose to be either, not 
only a great captain but a great ruler, there is also some reason for 
looking on him as the first recorded gentleman. He is certainly the 
first recorded man by whom the doctrines of honour and chivalry 
are constantly and ostentatiously put forward as his ruling principles 
of action. When we look more narrowly into the actions of the Red 
King, we see that they were guided by a law, though that law was 
neither the law of God nor the law of his kingdom. The law of 
Rufus was the law of the knight and gentleman, the law of honour. 
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Reckless both of justice and of mercy, he was quite capable of 
generosity. Reckless of his oaths to his people and of his treaties 
with princes, when he pledged his word as “ probus miles’’—as “ an 
officer and a gentleman ”’—then he kept it faithfully, THe not only 
kept it himself, but he cast aside with scorn the suggestion that 
a knight who had passed his word could ever break it. When 
reproached with his repeated breaches of his promises to the nation 
which had saved his crown for him, he answered that no man could 
keep all his promises. But this one class of promises, promises 
made in the character of knight and gentleman, Rufus always did 
keep. The popular conception of his character leaves out this side, 
the chivalrous side of it, just as the popular conception of Francis 
the First dwells mainly on the chivalrous side of his character, and 
puts out of sight its general blackness both as a man and as a king. 
Francis is rather a popular character with ordinary readers of history, 
while Rufus is certainly the opposite. But Rufus in his own day 
seems to have had to some extent the same reputation as Francis. 
Men who condemned his private and public crimes still half admired 
the quality which in his own day was called his magnanimity. The 
difference between the lasting reputation of the two kings is pro- 
bably owing to the different relations in which each of them stood 
to the received religion of his time. Francis, in the eyes of many 
of his contemporaries, half atoned for his crimes and vices by the 
merit of his religious persecutions. Rufus added to his crimes and 
vices a form of irreligion which was almost peculiar to himself. 
Again, in doing wrong to all classes, he did wrong to churchmen 
also, and churchmen had, in his age, the best means of making their 
wrongs known to the world. That Francis was a patron of art and 
literature, while Rufus bears no such character, is a difference in the 
times rather than in the men. The builder of the first Hall of West- 
minster was a patron of art, as art was understood in his time. As 
for literature, while in the days of Francis its patronage was the 
fashion among kings and princes, in the days of Rufus the learned 
ITenry stood out as something without a parallel in Western Europe. 
Altogether, allowing for the difference of their times, the two men 
were perhaps not quite so unlike as they seem at first sight. And 
in the point with which I am now chiefly concerned they stand or 
fall together. Each is a typo of the man who has the formule of 
honour and chivalry on his lips. From their examples we may 
perhaps learn what honour and chivalry are really worth. 

What then is the real nature of the qualities called honour and 
chivalry? What is the real character of the knight or gentleman, 
who makes honour or chivalry his rule of actions? One thing strikes 
us at first sight, that the word “honour” and the word “ gentle- 
man” have both of them acquired rather singular secondary mean- 
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ings. Honour is primarily the tribute of respect which man receives 
from others. In its secondary sense, it has come to mean a rule by 
which a man guides his own actions, even when those actions are 
not likely to bring him any honour. We should perhaps look on 
conduct as specially honourable, if it was done with a certainty 
that it could never be known, and therefore could never be honoured. 
Again, with regard to the man who is supposed to have a special 
regard for honour, the knight or in more modern language the 
gentleman, it is singular that a word which in itself simply means a 
certain social rank should have come to be so completely identified 
with cortain moral or quasi-moral qualities. In itself, to say that a 
man is no gontloman is no more of an insult than to say that he is 
no nobleman, Both propositions might equally express an un- 
doubted fact as toa man’s rank in life. Yet there is probably no one, 
however lowly his rank, who would not think himself insulted if he 
wero told that he was no gentleman, But to call a man by way 
of insult no nobleman, would be so purely meaningless that the 
phrase has most likely never been used by any one to any one, 

Both these usages of language are instructive. They are far more 
than mere caprices. It is quite certain that many people, when they 
speak of honour as a rule of action, have no thought at all of 
receiving honour as a reward for honourable actions. It is quite 
certain that, in the use of the word “ gentleman,” the notion of mere 
social rank is often quite forgotten. Men will often say, by way of 
praise, of a man who is not a gentleman by rank, that his conduct 
is that of a gentleman, They will call him one of “ nature’s gentle- 
men” and the like. The point which is really instructive is that 
words can be used in this kind of way. Words often depart widely 
from the etymological meanings with which they started; but they 
commonly still carry some trace of those etymological meanings 
about them. ‘ Honour” could never have come to be spoken of as 
a rule of conduct, a rule of conduct which, in particular cases, often 
puts the opinion of others out of sight, unless that rule of conduct 
had been first of all defined by the opinion of others, and by the 
honour which others were likely to pay to those who acted 
according to that opinion. ‘Gentleman” could never get a 
meaning almost irrespective of rank, if it had not in its first use 
simply expressed rank, if it had not at the beginning marked out 
men of a certain rank as the exclusive possessors of certain qualities. 
If a tinker shows delicacy of feeling, or any of the other qualities 
which are supposed to distinguish the gentleman, and on the strength 
of it the tinker is pronounced to be a gentleman by nature, those who 
use such a phrase most likely take credit to themselves for altogether 
ignoring artificial ranks. And so, in their own feelings for the 
moment, they very possibly do. But the form of words which they 
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use is none the less the strongest possible witness to the strictest 
theory of artificial ranks. To say that the tinker is a gentleman by 
nature implies a certain degree of surprise that the conduct by which 
he earns that name should be found in any one who is not a gentle- 
man by rank. 

I have not the least doubt that not a few people will at once cry 
out at this way of putting the matter. They will say that what they 
mean by a gentleman is something irrespective of birth or rank. 
They will say that many a man who is not a gentleman by birth or 
rank is a gentleman by conduct, and that many a man who is a 
gentleman by birth or rank is not a gentleman by conduct. They 
do not see that such a way of speaking is the best proof of the truth 
of what Iam saying. The ideal gentleman by conduct, though he 
may not in every case coincide with the gentleman by rank, yet 
assumes the gentleman by rank as his starting-point. He is what 
the gentleman by rank is not always, but what he always ought to 
be. He is what the gentleman by rank ought to be, not in the 
character of an honest man, a pious Christian, a good citizen, or any 
other, but distinctly in his character of gentleman. The more 
people try by using this kind of language to wipe out the distinction, 
the more they assert the distinction, the more they assume the 
gentleman by rank as a standard of conduct. That is to say, they 
set up a certain artificial rank as a model, as a type—at least a pro- 
bable type—of certain qualities, to which men of other ranks are 
honoured by being compared. They would see the absurdity of 
saying that a man acted like a duke, earl, baron, or baronet, 
because duke, earl, baron, and baronet are confessedly mere artifi- 
cial ranks. But “gentleman ”’ is in its origin as purely an artificial 
rank as any of the others. Only, as it happens to be the rank which 
includes all the others, it is the one which has been taken as a 
standard. We do not say that a man acts asa duke or a baronet, 
because dukes and baronets are only varieties of the larger class of 
gentlemen, and it is in their general character of gentlemen that they 
are all expected to act. 

It is then, I say, the artificial rank of gentleman, the rank which 
includes all higher artificial ranks, which is taken by a large class of 
people as setting the standard of conduct. Every man of that rank 
is expected as a matter of course to act in a particular way. If any 
man of lower rank acts in the same way, it is a kind of work of 
supererogation for which he deserves the special honour of being 
compared to the favoured rank, perhaps of being deemed to be 
personally raised to it. It makes no difference that the artificial 
rank of gentleman is not so easy to be defined now as it once was. 
Defined or undefined, it is still assumed, assumed as a certain quasi- 
moral standard. Frank Gresham, the honest young squire in Mr. 
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Trollope’s novel, is most characteristically made to say of the over- 
bearing peer, “ Were he ten times Duke of Omnium, he cannot be 
more than a gentleman, and, as a gentleman, I am his equal.” 
Frank Gresham, in such a state of mind, might well have gone on 
to say that some dukes were not gentlemen, and that many men 
below his own class of squire were gentlemen. And such language 
might sound, and might be meant to sound, as not a little levelling. 
In truth no language is more oligarchic and exclusive. A certain 
artificial rank, whether that of duke or simple gentleman does not 
matter, is set up as a quasi-moral standard. If any others who do 
not belong to that artificial rank are thought to have reached its 
standard of conduct, their highest reward is to be received as 
its adopted members. No way of speaking more distinctly starts 
from the exclusive standing-ground of an artificial class. 

Now if for “ gentleman” we substitute any such form of words as 
“honest man,” “ good citizen,” “loyal subject,” “ good Christian,” 
or “ good Mussulman,” we at once find ourselves in another range of 
ideas. These various formule have important differences among 
themselves ; but they have one great point of at least negative agree- 
ment. None indeed but the first simply contemplates man as man ; 
all the rest contemplate man as a member of some political or 
religious society, bound to other members of that society by common 
political allegiance or common religious belief. But they all agree 
in this, that none of them has any reference to exclusive artificial 
rank. Each name may with equal ease belong to the highest or to 
the lowest rank. Our duke and our tinker may either of them be 
honest man, good citizen, or good Christian, as either of them may 
be the opposite. And in applying those names to either of them, 
there is no paradox, no second intention, nothing of that peculiar 
kind of meaning which is implied if we say that a particular duke 
is not a gentleman or that a particular tinker is. 

All this leads us up to the fact that there are at least four distinct 
standards of human conduct, four distinct ways of looking at human 
actions with the object of praise or blame. I do not mean that all 
four are always kept distinct in practice. On the contrary, in a 
great many cases all four prescribe exactly the same line of conduct, 
and a man may often be sorely puzzled to say which he has followed 
as his own guide in any particular case. Of these four standards—I 
am far from saying that there may not be more than four; but these 
four they certainly are—the first is that of abstract morality, the 
doing or abstaining from a thing simply because it is right or wrong 
in itself, without regard to any law or sanction of any kind. 
Questions as to the origin of moral sentiments, whether they are 
innate or revealed or the growth of hereditary habit, do not concern 
me here. It is enough for my purpose that we have moral senti- 
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ments, however we came by them. It is enough that, as a matter 
of fact, men do sometimes act from a conviction that such a course 
is right or wrong in itself, without thinking either of the law of the 
land or of the law of God or of the opinion of other people. To 
conduct coming under this head, conduct of which abstract right and 
wrong is the standard, we properly apply such words as virtuous, 
moral, honest,’ and the like. The outward acts may be exactly 
the same as those which one or more of the other standards 
would have prescribed; but the motive is different. By virtuous 
conduct, as we mean something which has no reference whatever to 
the opinion of others, so we mean something which has just as little 
reference to either civil or religious sanctions. 

Another standard is conformity to the law of the land, the duty of 
the good citizen, the loyal subject, or whatever else we may call him, 
according to the diversities of forms of government. By this of 
course I mean something quite different from mere submission to the 
law through fear of the punishments which the law can inflict. I 
mean obedience to the law strictly as a matter of duty, even though 
punishment is not at all likely to follow on its breach; I mean much 
the same as what is implied in the scriptural phrase of obeying, “ not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience sake.’’ Now it certainly is 
difficult wholly to separate this standard of action either from the 
moral standard on one side or from the religious standard on the 
other. We can hardly conceive a man, careless of the moral standard, 
careless of the religious standard, and yet strictly conforming to the 
law of his own political society on some higher principle than that of 
fear of punishment. As a rule, those who obey the law of the land 
strictly and conscientiously do so because they hold such obedience to 
be either a moral or a religious duty. Still obedience to the law of 
the land is separable in idea both from the religious and the moral 
standard. We can ideally conceive a man, though most likely no 
such man ever existed, who strictly shaped his conduct according 
to the law of the land, without any reference to any standard beyond 
it. And, at all events, the law of the land does often prescribe a 
course of action which would not be obligatory according to either 
of the other standards taken alone. 

The third standard is the religious one. According to this 
standard, the course of action to be followed is determined, neither by 
an abstract sense of right nor by the provisions of the law of the 
land, but by a law which is supposed to have been put forth by 

(1) Etymologically “ honest’ and “honourable” are the same thing. Both camo 
from “honor,” and that, philologers tell us, is tho same as “ onus.”’ And in the English 
of a few centuries back, the use of the two words was not so distinct as it is now. 


But in modern usage it is plain that the two words have quite different meanings, and 


that they severally belong to distinct standards of action according to the division 
which I have laid down. 
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divine authority. For my purpose there is no need to seek for cases 
either in extinct religions or in living religions which are far away 
from our ordinary experience. I need not go beyond the range of the 
great monotheistic religions, Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan. 
These all agree in setting forth conformity to the divine will as their 
standard of action. They prescribe obedience to a law; but it is to 
a law put forth by a divine and not by a human lawgiver, a law 
whose sanctions are to be found, not in this world but in another.’ 
But, just as in the case of the good citizen or loyal subject conform- 
ing to human law, something more is meant than mere conformity 
to the divine will for fear of divine vengeance. I conceive that any 
teacher of Judaism, Christianity, or Mahometanism, in any of their 
higher forms, would say that the good Jew, the good Christian, or 
the good Mussulman was bound to conform to the divine will simply 
as the divine will, without regard to consequences. And such a 
teacher would, I conceive, add that conformity to the divine will in 
no way takes away the duty of conformity to the abstract standard 
of right, though he would probably add that it was part of the divine 
attributes that the divine will should be the highest manifestation of 
abstract right. 

Now it will, I think, be plain without any argument to prove it 
that the standard of action set up by the knight, the gentleman, the 
chivalrous man, the man of honour, is something different from any 
of these three. His ideal is clearly different from that either of the 
purely moral man, of the good citizen, or of the good Christian. 
And I think that we may safely say that it differs more widely from 
any one of those three than any one of those three differs from the 
other two. This ideal is in short conformity to a fourth standard, 
the so-called Law of Honour. As in the case of the other three 
standards among themselves, the actions prescribed by the law of 
honour will often be the same as those which are prescribed by some 
or all of those three standards. But the motive for doing them is 
more palpably distinct from the motives which belong to any of the 
other three standards than any of those motives are from one another. 
It is not merely that the law of morals, the law of the land, and the 
law of God, agree more nearly with each other in the course of 
action which they prescribe than either of them agrees with the law 
of honour. The difference of motive stands out more palpably. A 
man really may not know which of the other standards led him to a 
certain action ; as soon as the feeling of honour comes in, the dis- 

(1) The fact that in the carliost Hebrew records there is no reference to a future 
state of rewards and punishments does not here concern me. Judaism, in the form 
which it has taken at loast from the time of the Babylonish Captivity, clearly relies 
on the sanctions of another world, just as much as Christianity or Mahometanism. The 


Sadducee may in truth have been an Old Hebrew, but ho was a heretic in the eyes of 
the dominant orthodoxy of the Pharisee. 
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tinction makes itself quite conscious. Morals, law, religion, are all 
closely intertwined together ; honour stands apart, distinct from all, 
sometimes hostile to all. We do not expect the law of the land to 
enforce every point of morals by legal sanctions; but we do expect 
that it shall not ordain anything immoral.’ If the law of any 
country does ordain anything immoral, we pronounce the law of that 
country to be so far evil, to be so far, in the phrase of our fore- 
fathers, wnlaw. So again, we expect any system of religion, not only 
to ordain nothing immoral, but actually to enforce every point of 
morality as a religious duty. If it does otherwise, we say either that 
that religion is so far false in itself or else that its teaching has been 
misunderstood on that particular point. But the law of honour is not 
in the least expected to enforce every point of morals. It is not even 
expected to forbid all conduct that is contrary to the standard of 
morals. Indeed we are not very much surprised if it in some cases 
prescribes conduct which morals, law, and religion agree in con- 
demning. The object of the other three standards is to supply, each 
within its own range, a complete standard of conduct. Each pro- 
fesses to keep things in a certain harmony, to moderate and regulate 
all the tendencies and impulses which make up human nature, so 
that no virtue shall be exalted at the expense of others. Any moral 
or religious code which so sets up one virtue as to be careless about 
others, we pronounce to be imperfect on the face of it. But this is 
what the law of honour does in its own nature. It picks out a few 
particular virtues and is careless about the others. In so doing it 
goes far to turn its favourite virtues into vices; and there have been 
times and places where it has prescribed conduct which is positively 
vicious. 

And, more than this, there is always a lurking, sometimes an 
open, hostility between the standard of honour as a motive and the 
motives which are supplied by the other three standards. Honour is 
very often distinguished from law, and put in opposition to it. 
Sometimes it puts on the air of something nobler and finer than law, 
as something which goes beyond law and follows more excellent ways 
than law prescribes. Sometimes it comes into direct collision with 
law; and, when it does so, the man of honour will commonly say 


(1) I say to ordain nothing immoral. This is the clear duty of every commonwealth. 
jut it is equally clear that it is not necessarily the business of any commonwealth 
directly to punish vice as such. I say “not necessarily,’ because one might conceive 
very simple forms of socicty in which the state might rightly reward virtue as virtue, 
and punish vice as vice. And I say “ directly,”’ because, though it is not necessarily 
the duty of a commonwealth to punish vice as such, its legislation should clearly be, as far 
as possible, directed to the encouragement of virtue and the discouragement of vice. But 
the immediate and necessary business of every commonwealth is, not to punish vice 
as an offence against morality, but to repress vice when it becomes crime against the 
common good. Morality forbids a man to get drunk, even quietly in his own house ; 
but he does not become a proper object for state punishment until, by going out into 
the public road, he makes his drunkenness disgusting and dangerous to others. 
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that law must go to the wall. And what is true of the conflict 
between honour and law is also true of the conflict between honour 
and either religion or morals. The man of honour, the man who 
makes honour his chief standard of action, will very often, as I have 
said, do exactly the same things as the moral man, the good citizen, 
or the religious man. But he will in some cases do things which all 
of them will condemn ; and, even when he acts as any of them would 
act, he acts from a motive which is distinctly different from any of 
theirs. Nay more, he is apt to look down upon any of their standards 
as something low, dull, prosaic, unworthy of so exalted a being as 
himself. Threaten the mere man of honour, the man who always 
has honour and not right upon his lips, with an appeal to the law of 
the land, and it is at once seen how between the standard of honour 
and the standard of law there is a real and inherent, though not 
always open, antagonism. 

Now what is this standard of honour, this law of the knight, 
the gentleman, the chivalrous man, which stands in so many respects 
apart from the law which binds the virtuous man, the good citizen, or 
the religious man? The difference is expressed in the name: the 
standard of the other three is in all cases submission to law of one 
kind or another. It is obedience to real authority of some kind; 
whether the authority of our own consciences, of the commonwealth of 
which we are members, or of the religion which we profess to believe. 
But the standard of honour is submission, not to law but to opinion. 
It is submission, not to any real authority, but to something of the 
man’s own setting up. It isin truth not submission toa law binding 
on all, but merely deference to the opinion of a particular class. Its 
sanction is not the approbation of a man’s own conscience, not 
the punishment inflicted by a temporal or an eternal ruler, but dis- 
honour, disgrace, the bad opinion of men, in truth the bad opinion 
of some particular class of men. The honourable man is he who acts 
in that way which in the opinion of the class to which he belongs is 
held to be deserving of honour. The punishment which he fears is the 
loss of honour, that is, the loss of the good opinion of that class. 

It follows therefore that there may be many standards of honour, 
according as different lines of conduct may, among different classes 
of people, be held to deserve honour. Thus there is said to be, and I 
do not doubt that there is, such a thing as ‘‘ honour among thieves.” 
But what we are now practically concerned with is that form 
of the law of honour which takes as its standard the opinion of the 
class known as gentlemen. The man of honour, as far as we are 
concerned with him, is he who does that which is held among 
gentlemen to be worthy of honour, and abstains from doing that 
which is held among gentlemen to be worthy of dishonour. His 
standard is the opinion of gentlemen; his sanction is the fear of 
losing the approval of gentlemen. ‘That is to say, the standard of 

VOL, XX. N.S. 3D 
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honour is a class standard ; it is one which is not, like morality, 
law, and religion, open to all men; it is confined to the class of 
gentlemen. It belongs only to those who belong to that class 
by birth and have done nothing to forfeit their privilege of birth, 
or else to those who have, so to speak, been in some way chosen into 
that class from other classes.’ It belongs exclusively to a class which 
undoubtedly has many and great merits, but which no less undoubt- 
edly leaves a large mass of moral, religious, and law-abiding people 
outside its pale. It is a standard which has undoubtedly changed 
a good deal at different times, and its most modern changes have 
commonly been for the better. That is to say, the law of honour 
has in many points drawn nearer to the law of conscience ; we may 
indeed suspect that in some cases the word honour has sunk into a 
mere formula, and that men have really been guided by conscience 
in their hearts while they have had the name of honour on their 
lips. Still, even now, the law of honour and the law of conscience 
are clearly distinct from each other, and there have been times in 
which they have been much more distinct than they are now. But 
in all times the law of honour has followed the standard which has 
been fixed by the class of gentlemen for the time being. By what- 
ever degrees the standard of the gentleman comes nearer to the 
standard of the honest man, so much the better for the gentleman. 
But the two standards still remain distinct in idea. As I have 
already said, morality, law, religion, and honour will often pre- 
scribe exactly the same course of action; they will in fact prescribe 
the same course of action whenever law, religion, and. honour have 
not gone astray. But the four classes of motives still remain distinct, 
and the motive of honour still retains its peculiar characteristic of 
starting from the special standard of one particular class of men. 
This then is the great and essential difference between the other 
three standards and the standard of honour. The other three are 
universal ; the standard of honour is partial, and what some people 
call sectional. Morality requires of every man the practice of every 
virtue. So does every form of religion which discharges one main 
duty of religion, that of enforcing morality by fresh sanctions. So 
does the law of the land, so far as it is concerned with the matter. 
It may not enforce every virtue by penal sanctions, because to enforce 
virtue as virtue is no part of its business; but any legislation that 
deserves the name requires all classes of subjects or citizens alike to 
obey the rules which it lays down for the common good of all. But 
what the law of honour teaches is, not that all men should practise 
all virtues, but that certain classes of men should practise certain 
virtues. The moral and the religious code aim at absolute moral 
perfection? No one of course ever reached absolute moral perfection ; 
but he who really aims at it at least gets so near to it that he does 
not willingly acquiesce in imperfection. But the law of honour does 
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not even aim at moral perfection ; it willingly acquiesces in imperfec- 
tion ; if certain arbitrarily chosen virtues are practised, it is careless 
as to the practice of the others. As the standard of honour has 
changed at different times, so the virtues chosen, and the definition 
of those virtues, have differed at different times. But, speaking 
generally, we may say that the law of honour, as such, has commonly 
been satisfied if men practise the virtues of courage and truthfulness, 
and if women practise the virtue of chastity. To say this is no 
doubt taking an ideal standard ; it is putting the law of honour at 
its very best ; there certainly have been times and places when the 
word honour has been largely on men’s lips, but when this standard 
has been far from being reached or even aimed at. But that this is 
the ideal standard of the law of honour is plain from common usages of 
language. A woman’s honour always means her chastity.’ A man’s 
honour means either his courage or his truthfulness. So with the 
opposite phrases ; a woman’s dishonour means her unchastity. Those 
are the primary meanings of the words honour and dishonour as 
applied to a woman ; if they are applied to her practice of any other 
virtues or vices, it is in a kind of secondary way. So a man’s dis- 
honour always implies some breach of the law either of courage or 
of truthfulness in some shape or other. He is dishonoured by 
running away in battle; he is dishonoured by an intentional fraud ; 
he is not dishonoured by conduct of other kinds which the moralist 
looks on as at least equally bad. As for the point of truthfulness as an 
element in honour, we shall perhaps find, if we look into the matter 
very minutely, that a man’s honour is primarily his courage, that it 
is his truthfulness only secondarily, in those cases in which it needs 
courage to be truthful. Or perhaps it is truthfulness when truth is 
pledged in the special character of a man of honour, as in the partial 
truthfulness of William Rufus. It is certainly not truthfulness in 
exactly the same sense in which truthfulness is prescribed by abstract 
morality. It might be an extreme case when Francis the First, the 
other pattern of honour, is reported to have said—again it matters 
little whether he really said it or not—that he had never lied except 
to women. He forgot indeed to add the cases in which he had 
betrayed princes and commonwealths which trusted in his good 

(1) In common speech too her “ virtue” has exactly the same meaning. A woman 
who was guilty of every kind of vice except unchastity would by many people be 
called “ strictly virtuous.’’ This may be because, on any showing, chastity is the most 
distinctive and characteristic female virtue. But it rather comes of an euphemistic 
way of speaking, like that odd perversion of words by which many people apply the 
words “ moral,” “immoral,” “ morality,’ and the like, to one class of virtues and 
vices only. Certain it is that “virtue” applied in this sense does not exactly answer 
to “honour ”’ applied in the same sense. For there is no male equivalent, as there is 
in the case of “ honour.’”? We sometimes hear of a man’s “virtue giving way” and 
the like, commonly in cases of temptation by the offer of money, promotion, or some- 


thing of that kind. But here the word seems to be used in a secondary sense, by a 
metaphor borrowed from the “ virtue ’”’ of a woman. 


3D 2 
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faith ; but this again was the mere prosaic duty of a king, not the 
more poetical and sentimental business of a man of honour. So in 
Captain Marryat’s novel, Peter Simple says of Captain Kearney, 
who was given to lying in the form of romantic stories, ‘‘ He would 
not tell a lie, that is such a lie as would be considered to disgrace a 
gentleman.” O’Brien answers, “ All lies disgrace a gentleman.’ But 
perhaps Peter was right; it is not every kind of lie which disgraces 
the gentleman as such. O’Brien, though he used the word “ gentle- 
man,” was unconsciously supplementing the standard of honour by 
the standard of morality. But even if we define the standard of 
honour so as to take in all truthfulness, it is still only a partial 
standard. Chastity in the one sex, courage and truthfulness in the 
other, are admirable qualities as far as they go. But they do not by 
themselves make up the whole of moral perfection. 

The weak point of the law of honour then is that it does not cover 
the whole range of right and wrong, but that it picks out certain 
virtues for exclusive, and therefore exaggerated, cultivation. I say 
exaggerated cultivation, because, though, in the strict sense, the 
exaggerated cultivation of any virtue is impossible, yet the exclusive 
cultivation of any virtue practically comes to its exaggeration. As 
a matter of addition and subtraction, no one can be too brave, too 
chaste, or too truthful. As a matter of proportion, it is easy to be 
too much of any of the three. That is to say, a man may give to 
those virtues such an exclusive regard as to be careless about all 
others. He may so pique himself on the particular virtue which he 
does practise as to make it practically a vice. And this is what the 
law of honour tends to. The honourable man and the virtuous 
woman, according to the narrow standard of honour and virtue, may 
be really as far from that harmony of virtues which make up moral 
perfection as men and women who may have gone astray on the 
points in which they have kept right, but who may be their 
moral superiors on some other points.? And it is curious contradic- 
tion that the virtue which the law of honour specially enforces on one 
sex is not enforced by it on the other. The man who brings a 
woman to dishonour is not thereby necessarily dishonoured himself. 


(1) No man can be too brave; he may be too daring. The brave man is the man 
who is daring at the right times and places and at no others. He is thus distinguished 
from the coward, who is not daring at the times and places where he ought to be, and 
from the foolhardy man, who is daring at the times and places where he ought not to 
be. So no man or woman, married or unmarried, can be too strict in observing the 
real law of chastity. But the conduct by which some of our early kings and queens 
won the honours of saintship was no following of the real law of chastity, but was as 
distinct a breach of moral duty as any act of unchastity. 

(2) This must be taken with the qualification that, in all times and places, those who 
fly directly in the face of the standard of their own time and place, who fail in the 
particular virtues which that standard specially insists on, often receive a general moral 
shock which is likely to make them go wrong in other points also. 
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A thousand anecdotes might be told to show the distinction between 
the conventional law of honour and the eternal law of conscience on 
this and on other points. When Admiral Herbert told James the 
Second that his “honour and conscience” would not allow him to 
pledge himself to vote for the repeal of the Test Act, the king 
answered, “ Nobody doubts your honour, but a man who lives as you 
do ought not to talk about his conscience.”* James herein showed 
singular ignorance of human nature on more than one point ;? but 
his words imply what is certainly true, that a man who is careless 
about many of the duties imposed by conscience may be strictly 
scrupulous about those among them which are also imposed by 
honour. More than one page in our criminal annals will supply 
us with instructive instances of the working of honour as, so to 
speak, a kind of local conscience. Criminals of a higher rank than 
usual have been known to talk about their honour almost at the 
moment of their crimes. It would be easy to quote several in- 
stances, older and newer, in the case of various kinds of offences, 
forbidden by morality, but seemingly not forbidden by honour. 
Some people may think that such men are shamming. It is far 
more likely that they are not shamming at all. It is perfectly 
possible that their code of honour did not condemn those particular 
ends, but that it did condemn certain other acts. It is quite 
possible they might be as safely trusted not to do those acts which 
their code of honour did condemn as a really virtuous man might 
be trusted not to do the acts which they do. The faith of such a 
man, pledged as “ probus miles,” like that of William Rufus, would 
very likely have been strictly kept. Such an argument in no way 
proves anything in extenuation of the doings of the “ honourable” 
perpetrators of any crime; it only shows how very imperfect the 
code of honour is, and with what ugly departures from the common 
law of morals it is quite consistent. 

Now when cases of this kind are set before any one who is in the 
habit of talking about honour, he will and very likely at once ery 
out that such men are not specimens of the real man of honour, 
that their standard of honour must be a false one, and that his 
own standard of honour is something quite different from theirs. 
And when you ask him what his standard of honour is, he will often 


(1) Macaulay, “ History of England,” ii. 208. 

(2) Herbert’s answer was a good one. “To this reproach, a reproach which came 
with a bad grace from the lover of Catharine Sedley, Herbert manfully replied : 
‘I have my faults, sir; but I could name people who talk much more about conscience 
than I am in the habit of doing, and yet lead lives as loose as mine.’"’ Yet there 
is no reason to doubt that both James and Herbert did act from conscience on some 
points, however much they may have disobeyed their consciences on other points. 
There is no greater mistake than, because a man’s conscience acts only partially or 
because he obeys it only partially, to fancy that he has no conscience at all. 
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tell you something which pretty well takes in the practice of every 
moral virtue. With such a standard of honour there is no fault to be 
found, except that it is a pity to give it a false name. If honour 
implies the practice of all morality, why not call it morality and not 
honour? But the truth is that William Rufus and his later 
followers are historically right, and that the man whose honour is 
co-extensive with morality is historically wrong. The law of 
honour, as understood by William Rufus, is the real original law of 
honour ; what the other man calls by the same name is not the law 
of honour, but something a great deal better, to which he would do 
well to give its real name. We sometimes ask what is meant by a 
“true gentleman,” and we get for answer a description of a man who 
is morally perfect. If so, why give him a false name? Why not 
call him the honest man that he really is? Such a portrait may be 
the portrait of a virtuous man in any time or place; it is not the 
portrait of the historic “ gentleman” at the time when gentlemen 
first began to be heard of. The truth is that the law of honour, the 
standard of the gentleman, is, in its origin, the law of an exclusive 
and overbearing military oligarchy. It is the law of William Rufus 
and of men like William Rufus. It is the law which binds, not men 
as men, not citizens as citizens, but members of an exclusive order 
as members of that exclusive order. Its standard is the opinion of 
that order ; its code, the law of honour, prescribes what is deemed to 
be worthy of honour by the opinion of that order. It prescribes 
certain forms of courage, certain forms of truthfulness, often such 
fantastic forms as to go far towards turning those virtues into vices. 
I have always specially delighted in the story of the knight who, for 
love of his lady and in discharge of his vow, rode up and drove his 
spear into the gate of the enemy’s castle, and who, as he went back, 
having thus gloriously preserved his honour, was cut down by the 
plebeian hands of a butcher. Here is chivalry developed to the point 
of lunacy. The man is not even rash or foolhardy ; for rashness or 
foolhardiness may consist either in miscalculation or in yielding to a 
mere impulse of daring. He simply goes, for the sake of his honour, 
to do a thing which is the act of a madman and of no one else. He 
is not a good soldier ; for the duty of a good soldier is to do all that 
in him lies, according to his degree, to advance the enterprise on 
which he is engaged. But the taking of the castle was in no way 
advanced by the knight running his lance into the gate. All that he 
did was to risk, and to lose, for no purpose a life which might have 
been useful for the business in hand. This kind of thing is genuine 
chivalry ; it is the fantastic notion of honour, the grotesque distor- 
tion of the two isolated virtues of courage and truthfulness, carried 
to its natural developement. This is chivalry; this is the carrying 
out of the standard of the chivalrous class, the class who go to battle 
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on horses and despise those who go on foot. We must not have the 
name of chivalry transferred from pranks like these to which it really 
belongs to actions which deserve much better names. I have heard 
the name “ chivalrous” applied to such deeds as that of Sir Philip 
Sidney when he bade his friends give the water to the other man 
rather than to himself. But that was not chivalry ; it was something 
much better, Christian self-denial. Nor was there any chivalry in 
such an act as that, which, in different forms, is told of David, 
Alexander, and several other captains, how they refused to drink water 
or enjoy some other luxury which their men could not share with 
them. Such an act might spring from a mere generous impulse ; it 
might spring from a noble and far-seeing policy, or from some 
compound motive in which those two elements are inextricably mixed 
together. But there is nothing in it of chivalry, nothing of the 
funtastic class-feeling to which that name really belongs. Chivalry 
is not the virtue of the soldier ; it is not the virtue of the general. 
It is the fantasy of a class of men, of a class of soldiers, who are led 
by it to do things which are no part of their duties, either as men or 
as soldiers. The knight who was killed by the butcher may have had 
it written on his tomb that he carried out the character of a man of 
honour to the last. Compare this with the true standard of military 
virtue. Onthe tomb of the three hundred at Thermopylai it was not 
written that they had done anything as men of honour. It was 
written that they lay there in obedience to the Laws of Sparta.* 

The standard of chivalry then, the standard of honour, the standard 
of the knight and gentleman, is not only at its best very imperfect, 
but it is apt to run into vagaries which have no ground either in law 
and morals or in common sense. But more than this, it is apt 
to become positively wicked. Asa purely class feeling, prescribing 
at its best only those virtues which are thought becoming in an 
exclusive class, it naturally led to utter recklessness towards all who 
did not belong to that class. The contempt of the gentleman for the 
roturier, his recklessness of the rights of the roturier, were the natural 
offspring of the chivalrous standard. It is with a feeling of pride 
that one has to use a French word to express one’s meaning on this 
subject. The English tongue has no words to express an idea the 

(1) I have purposely chosen an illustration from a people among whom there was in 
some points a near approach to the standard of honour. The Spartan standard was a 
class standard, the standard of the full Spartan citizen, as distinguished from the Helot 
or even the Perioikos. And it wasa standard which was largely enforced by opinion ; 
nowhere were honour and disgrace more keenly felt than at Sparta. But there was 
this essential difference between Spartan honour and the honour of chivalry, that 
Spartan honour was strictly measured by the standard of the law of the land, while the 
honour of chivalry is careless about the law of the land, and may be actually opposed 
to it. It was never written on the tomb of any chivalrous hero that he died in strictly 


conforming to an Act of Parliament. But something which exactly answers to such 
a formula was written on the tomb of the Three Hundred. 
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full developement of which was never known in England in the very 
worst times. Chivalry and the class distinctions which are in- 
separable from it, the distinctions out of which it rises and which it 
continues, spring out of something most foreign to law; but in many 
lands they have drawn law over to their side and have established 
those distinctions by law. But the boast that “the law of England 
has never recognized gentlemen,” though it perhaps goes a little too 
far in the letter, is not untrue in the spirit. It is certain that we 
have had less of chivalry and its follies than most other Western 
countries. A number of circumstances helped to keep chivalry in 
England in some degree of order. With us the gentleman might 
give himself endless airs, and might dosome real mischief; but other 
classes had, in the very worst times, better protection against him 
than they had anywhere out of the Forest Cantons. The full 
developement of chivalry comes out in one side of the Black Prince. 
He shows an ostentatious deference to a royal captive; he spares and 
honours the knights who fight valiantly against him ; he slaughters 
unarmed citizens without regard to age or sex. This is true 
chivalry ; courtesy and deference towards men of a particular rank, 
brutal contempt for all others. That was one side of Prince 
Edward ; im a French prince it would most likely have been the 
whole of him. But Edward, chivalrous in France and Aquitaine, 
came back to England to act a part better than that of chivalry, to 
work for the real interests of his country in the more prosaic 
character of a peer of Parliament. 

Again, when the law of honour really was the law of honour, 
when men went wild about fancied points of honour, the natural 
consequences followed. When honour was wounded, blood must be 
shed to avenge it. Duelling, in the latest form of it which many of 
us can remember, was bad enough; the “affair of honour” was a 
foul breach of law and morals. Still the more modern duel was a 
comparatively harmless survival from the times when the finished 
gentleman was always fighting and killing somebody, and some- 
times killing people without even the ceremony of fighting. The 
chivalrous ages, the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth centuries, as 
they were ages specially rich in adulteries, were also ages specially 
rich in murders, The knight of romance, the knight who never 
existed, may be a very noble character; but go to the courts of the 
successive Valois to see what the chivalrous knight was in real life. 
In England we were never quite so bad as that, simply because in 
England the chivalrous idea never had its own way quite so unre- 
strainedly. 

The fact is that the chivalrous idea is one which arose in times 
when two classes of men went far to divide the rule of the world 
between them. The knight with his class standard of chivalry 
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exactly answered to the monk with his class standard of sanctity. 
The monk, like the knight, picked out some particular virtues for a 
distorted degree of admiration which almost turned them into vices. 
Of course the knight and the monk picked out quite different 
virtues ; but in both cases there is the same imperfect moral 
standard, the same failure to grasp the harmony of the whole moral 
character. Now monks did a vast deal of good in their time, and 
knights did some ; but they generally did it by doffing the character 
of knight or monk for the time. The monk who taught or civilized 
or reclaimed wastes or did any kind of good to other people—all 
which many monks did in the very highest degree—was in truth 
not acting at all in his proper character of a monk. The immediate 
object of the monk is, not the spiritual or temporal advantage of 
others, but what might be called a selfish anxiety for the well-being 
of his own soul. The monks were teachers and civilizers in so far 
as they ceased to be monks, though at the same time it is perfectly 
true that it was only their position as monks which enabled them to 
act as teachers and civilizers. And so, without picking out cases 
of extraordinary virtue like Saint Lewis, many a man of chivalrous 
times and with his head full of chivalrous ideas, did a great deal of 
good in whatever proportion he ceased to be chivalrous. So far as 
he stepped beyond the charmed circle, so far as he showed disinter- 
ested courtesy or kindness to any one of a rank below his own, so 
far he departed from the chivalrous standard to follow the higher 
standard of right. Monks and knights did not become so wholly 
monks and knights but that they remained men, often good and 
useful men. And the monastic and chivalrous ideals never could 
divide mankind between them while such an important place was 
held by the burghers and the secular clergy, two classes of men who, 
with plenty of faults and with no lack of exclusive class feeling, 
still kept up the dominion of law and common sense in opposition to 
the fantastic standards at each end. Those two fantastic standards 
had not only an analogy; they had a real affinity to each other. 
Many a knight at the end of his days tried to make his soul by 
turning monk. To pass from the chivalrous extreme to the monastic 
extreme was easier than to stay in the world and to live the life of 
an honest and peaceable man in the world. 

But it will be asked, how does all this bear on modern notions of 
honour and the standard of the modern gentleman? First of all, 
it may be answered that honour and chivalry in the true sense, in 
the bad or exclusive sense, are even now far from being dead. 
Duelling, the direct and characteristic offspring of the chivalrous 
spirit, the open and deliberate flying in the face of all law and all 
morals, is extinct in England, but it has not been extinct so very 
long, and it is by no means extinct throughout the civilized world. 
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And, as long as it exists among any civilized people, so long is the 
false standard of honour, honour as distinguished from, often opposed 
to, law and morals, a thing not of the past but of the present. And 
there is undoubtedly a large class of people who have a standard of 
honour, a standard of the gentleman, which is certainly very differ- 
ent from any standard of abstract morals, and which commonly 
piques itself on a certain contempt for the law of the land. There 
are many in whose eyes it would certainly be set down as showing a 
lack of gallantry and high spirit to respect an Act of Parliament as 
an Act of Parliament, and to set obedience to it before obedience to 
some conventional rule. There are still those in whose mouths the 
words “honour” and “ gentleman” always suggest something exclu- 
sive, something overbearing. And this standard of honour and 
gentleman is the real historical standard; those who follow it are 
the true modern representatives of William the Red and Richard 
the Lion-hearted. But, as I before said, there are many who use 
the same words in a far better sense, in whose mouths “honour” 
seems simply to be another name for “right,’”’ and “ gentleman ” to 
be simply another name for a virtuous or honest man. A man is 
said to have “acted like a gentleman,” when he has simply done 
what a true standard of morality would declare to be the duty of a 
man of any rank. For instance, it is often held to be a special sign 
of a gentleman to show regard to the feelings of others, especially to 
the feelings of persons below his own rank. It is a kind of climax 
of gentlemanly behaviour to do nothing which shall offensively 
remind the inferior of his inferiority. Now the man who can do 
this certainly does something which is in every way admirable. 
But in truth he is following a standard which is the exact opposite 
of the historical standard of the gentleman. He is practising in the 
highest degree the moral virtues of kindness and courtesy—for true 
courtesy, as distinguished from conventional fripperies, is a moral 
virtue—but he is doing the exact opposite to what the “ probus 
miles” of chivalrous days would have done. The courtesy of the 
“‘probus miles” extended only to the men and women of his own 
rank. It does not follow that he was always cruel or harsh to his 
inferiors, though he lay under great temptations to become so. 
He might be kind to a peasant, as he might be kind to a dog; but 
he would perhaps sooner think the dog than the peasant entitled to 
equal rights with himself. Courtesy, the courtesy which makes 
a temporary equality, towards any of the excluded classes, was 
simply impossible. It was well if mere lack of courtesy was all. I 
have seen somewhere, though I cannot lay my hand on the place, 
some one in Froissart’s age described as ‘‘a very cruel man; he 


(1) “ My horse is a gentleman,” says William Mallet in Lord Lytton’s “ Harold ;”’ 
nor is the sentiment either out of character or wholly untrue. 
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thought no more of killing a gentleman than of killing a peasant.” 
This may be mere exaggeration or caricature ; but it is the exaggera- 
tion or caricature of a real feeling. 

In short the gentleman, in that common modern use of the word 
in which the gentleman is hardly to be distinguished from the 
virtuous man, is no representative of the historic gentleman of 
chivalrous times. He does not belong to the school of William 
Rufus or Francis the First, but to a school which is a great deal 
better. Even if he makes honour and not morals his standard, the 
difference will be mainly in the standard, uot in the course of action 
which the standard prescribes. And very often, if you examine into 
his notion of honour, it really cannot be distinguished from con- 
science or morals, even though he may sometimes shrink from 
talking about conscience or morals. That a name which first 
meant such an one as William Rufus should come to express so 
different a character is a curious piece of survival. An exclusive 
military aristocracy set the standard. Other people thought it 
fine to be called by their name and to have their actions compared 
to theirs. And in England, where the distinction of the gentleman 
was wholly social and not political, the barrier of exclusiveness was 
more easily broken down. Manners softened; exclusiveness was 
weakened ; as the class of gentlemen was less and less strongly 
marked, the standard of the gentleman departed further and further 
from the original standard. But through all changes the name has 
gone on, till, in many mouths, it has lost all trace of its original ‘ 
meaning, and has come to mark, not so much the fact of a particular 
social rank as the possession of particular moral qualities. On the 
other hand, there still are other uses of the word which do very 
distinctly remind us of its origin. But the further the gentleman 
goes away from the ideas which originally attached to his name, the 
nearer does he come to the higher standard of the honest man. 

Burke, as all the world knows, complained that the age of chivalry 
was past. Perhaps, even according to his idea of chivalry, there was 
no great reason to lament that it was past. But Burke would hardly 
have admitted Arnold’s doctrine that the spirit of chivalry was the 
spirit of the devil. If so, it must be the spirit of the grotesque 
medizval devil, not of the sublime devil of Caedmon and Milton. To 
one who knows what so-called chivalry really was, it seems not only 
evil but contemptible. It was a grotesque caricature of certain virtues 
taken out of their due relation to other virtues. The only thing that 
can be said for it is that even its false standard was better than the 
utter absence of any standard at all. And it may be that there have 
been times and places when this was the only other alternative. He 
who introduces a regulated system of duelling among a people who are 
given to indiscriminate throat-cutting does certainly, if the duelling 
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really displaces the throat-cutting, work a great immediate reform. 
The question indeed remains whether such a partial reform is more 
likely to lead the way to a more thorough reform or to hinder it; but 
the improvement at the time is undoubted. And there is the further 
fact that the experience of chivalrous times shows that duelling and 
throat-cutting may very well go on side by side. In our own day, 
while we no longer hear of duels among gentlemen, we do sometimes 
hear of fights among men of other classes. And, if there must be 
fights, it is doubtless better that those fights should be carried on 
according to certain rules, that the fight should be what is called 
fair. But when we are told, as we sometimes have been told 
even from the judicial bench, that there is no great harm in a fight 
provided it be fair, the false standard of honour comes in instead 
of the standard of law and morals.‘ The utmost that honour at its 
best can do is to regulate what law and morality altogether forbid, 
to keep what is essentially evil from sinking to the very lowest 
level of evil. Morals, law, religion, aim, or at least profess, not 
merely to look after evil and to keep it from being the lowest evil, 
but to take good and try to raise it to the highest good. 

| Still we may say thus much for the rule of honour and chivalry that 
any check, any standard, is better than no check and no standard. It 
was better that William Rufus should keep his word sometimes than 
that he should never keep it at all. And his fantastic standard of the 
“ probus miles ”’ constrained him to keep it sometimes. And, if we 
compare Rufus with Henry the Second, in whose strange mixture of 
good and evil, of greatness and pettiness, there is not a spark of 
chivalry, we can see one or two particular crimes of Henry from 
which Rufus’ chivalrous feelings might have kept him back. Chi- 
valry is not the worst thing that can be; and, as such, it may, in 
very bad times, have kept things from being still worse. But that 
is all that can be said for it. Its standard is imperfect, and, even 
when it prescribes the right action, it does not prescribe it from the 
right motive. The law of honour, the standard of the gentleman, 
may do for those who cannot rise to the higher law of right, the 
higher standard of the honest man. For such it is doubtless better 
than nothing. So the check which an old French Parliament or a 
Turkish Sheikl-ul-Islam exercised on the will of a despot was doubtless 
better than no check at all. But the law of honour stands as far 


(1) Neither law nor morality has anything to do with the “ fairness” of a fight. 
Neither of them waits to see whether a fight is fair or not. It is enough for either of 
them that there is a fight. For an act of violence done in a moment of provocation great 
excuse may be found. For a fight, that is, for an act of violence deliberately planned, 
there can be no excuse whatever. It is a breach of law and morals done wittingly and 
with malice aforethought. Unless the fight can be shown to have been done, on one 
side at least, in the only shape which can justify fighting, namely in strict self-defence, 
the fight, whether fair or unfair, isa crime in all who join in it, though, if it be an 
unfair fight, it may possibly be a greater crime, 
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below the law of right as such a Parliament, such a Sheikl-ul- 
Islam, stands below a real representative assembly. Lord Macaulay’s 
Earl of Peterborough had “an abundance of those fine qualities 
which may be called luxuries, and a lamentable deficiency of those 
solid qualities which are of the first necessity.” ‘“ He had brilliant 
wit and ready invention without common sense, and chivalrous 
generosity and delicacy without common honesty.’ Given the 
solid qualities, the fine qualities are an admirable addition, and the 
highest standard of morals, will lead to the cultivation of the fine 
qualities as well as the solid ones. Chivalry, even in its ideal, culti- 
vated the fine qualities at the expense of the solid ones. Duke 
Robert of Normandy refused to attack Winchester because the 
Queen was lying in child-bed within its walls. But for her presence, 
the city might have been assaulted, stormed, sacked, burned, without 
remorse. That was chivalry; it was regard to a single person of 
exalted rank. The law of right bids a man count the danger and 
suffering which must fall, not on one person, but on hundreds and 
thousands, before he draws the sword at all. But, if his conscience 
tells him that the cause in which he draws it is one so righteous 
that it justifies exposing hundreds and thousands to such a risk, he 
should not, merely for the sake of-one, draw back from any opera- 
tion by which the righteous cause can be promoted. Still we here 
see the better, perhaps because the earlier, side of chivalry. There 
is generosity, though a fantastic generosity. But what chivalry 
really was we learn from its boasted model, the Knight without Fear 
and without Reproach. It shows the morals of chivalry that the 
Knight without Reproach has won himself the fame of superhuman 
virtue, simply by abstaining from an act of extreme and superhuman 
scoundrelism. It shows how little chivalry was able to realize even 
the higher military ideal, when the Knight without Fear could, 
rather than give up an inch of aristocratic exclusiveness, sink to the 
part of a coward. Knights and gentlemen might enjoy the sport 
of battle, as they might enjoy the sport of the chase or the tourney. 
But when hard, burthensome, dangerous work was to be done, that 
might be all very well for plebeian Janzknechts ; the gentlemen of 
France could not risk their blood in such dangers or march by the 
side of such ignoble comrades. The men who died in obedience to 
the laws of Sparta may have been as hard masters to their helots as 
ever French gentleman could be to his villains. But they at least 
did not send their helots on enterprises from which they shrank them- 
selves. The law of Sparta was doubtless in many points as defective 
as any code of honour. Still it was for the reality of law, not for the 
shadow of honour, that her children gave their lives. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
(1) “ History of England,” iv. 754. 





A STUDY OF DIONYSUS. 


I.—Tue Sprrirvuat Form or Fire anp Dew. 


Writers on mythology speak habitually of the religion of the Greeks. 
In thus speaking, they are really using a misleading expression, and 
should speak rather of religions ; each race and class of Greeks—the 
Dorians, the people of the coast, the fishers—having had a religion of 
its own, conceived independently of the objects that came nearest to 
it and were most in its thoughts, and the resulting usages and ideas 
never having come to have a precisely harmonised system, after the 
analogy of some other religions. .The religion of Dionysus is the 
religion of people who pass their lives among the vines. As the 
religion of Demeter carries us back to the cornfields and farmsteads 
of Greece, and places us, in fancy, among a primitive race, in the 
furrow and beside the granary ; so the religion of Dionysus carries 
us back to its vineyards, and is a monument of the ways and thoughts 
of people whose days go by beside the winepress, and under the 
green and purple shadows, and whose material happiness depends on 
the crop of grapes. For them the thought of Dionysus and his 
circle, a little Olympus outside the greater, covered the whole of 
life, and was a complete religion, a sacred representation or inter- 
pretation of the general human experience, modified by the special 
limitations, the special privileges of insight or suggestion, incident 
to their peculiar mode of existence. 

Now, if the reader wishes to understand what the scope of the 
religion of Dionysus was to the Greeks who lived in it, all it 
represented to them by way of one clearly conceived yet complex 
symbol, let him reflect what the loss would be if all the effect and 
expression drawn from the imagery of the vine and the cup fell out 
of the whole body of existing poetry ; how many fascinating trains 
of reflection, what colour and substance would therewith have been 
deducted from it, filled as it is, apart from the more awful associations 
of the Christian ritual, apart from Galahad’s cup, with all the 
various symbolism of the fruit of the vine. That supposed loss is 
but an imperfect measure of all that the name of Dionysus recalled 
to the Greek mind, under a single imaginable form, an outward body 
of flesh compacted together, closing in, as its animating soul, a whole 
world of thoughts, surmises, greater and less experiences. 

The student of the comparative science of religions finds in the 
religion of Dionysus one of those many modes of primitive tree- 
worship which, growing out of some universal instinctive belief that 
trees and flowers are indeed habitations of living spirits, is found 
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almost everywhere in the earlier stages of civilisation, enshrined in 
legend or custom, often graceful enough, as if the delicate beauty of 
the object of worship had effectually taken hold on the fancy of 
the worshipper. Shelley’s Sensitive Plant shows in what mists of 
poetical reverie such feeling may still float about a mind full of 
modern culture, the feeling we too have of a life in the green world, 
always ready to assert its claim over our sympathetic fancies. Who 
has not at moments felt the scruple, which is with us always regard- 
ing animal life, following the signs of animation further still, till 
one almost hesitates to pluck out the little soul of flower or leaf ? 

And in so graceful a faith the Greeks had their share ; what was 
crude and inane in it becoming, in the atmosphere of their energetic, 
imaginative intelligence, refined and humanised. The oak-grove of 
Dodona, the seat of their most venerable oracle, did but perpetuate 
the suspicion that the sounds of the wind in the trees may be, for 
certain prepared and chosen ears, intelligible voices; they could 
believe in the transmigration of souls into mulberry and laurel, 
mint and hyacinth; and the dainty Metamorphoses of Ovid are but 
a fossilised form of one morsel here and there, from a whole world of 
transformation, with which their nimble fancy was perpetually play- 
ing. ‘Together with them,” says the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, 
of the Hamadryads, the nymphs which animate the forest trees, 
“with them, at the moment of their birth, grew up out of the soil, 
oak-tree or pine, fair, flourishing among the mountains. And when 
at last the appointed hour of their death has come, first of all, those 
fair trees are dried up; the bark perishes from around them, and 
the branches fall away ; and therewith the soul of them deserts the 
light of the sun.” 

These then are the nurses of the vine, bracing it with interchange 
of sun and shade. They bathe, dance, sing songs of enchantment, 
so that those who seem oddly in love with nature, and strange among 
their fellows, are still said to be nympholepti; above all, they are 
weavers or spinsters, spinning or weaving with airiest fingers, and 
subtlest, many-coloured threads, the foliage of the trees, the petals 
of flowers, the skins of the fruit, the long thin stalks on which the 
poplar leaves are set so lightly that Homer compares to them, in 
their constant motion, the maids who sit spinning in the house of 
Alcinous. The nymphs of Naxos, where the grape-skin is darkest, 
weave for him a purple robe. Only, the ivy is never transformed, 
is visible as natural ivy to the last, pressing the dark outline of its 
leaves close upon the firm, white, quite human flesh of the god’s 
forehead. 

In its earliest form, then, the religion of Dionysus presents us 
with the most graceful phase of this graceful worship, occupying a 
place between the ruder fancies of half-civilised people concerning 
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life in flower or tree, and the dreamy after-fancies of the poet of 
the Sensitive Plant. He is the soul of the individual vine, first ; the 
young vine at the house-door of the newly married, for instance, as 
the vine-grower stoops over it, coaxing and nursing it, like a pet 
animal or a little child; afterwards, the soul of the whole species, 
the spirit of fire and dew, alive and leaping in a thousand vines, as 
the higher intelligence, brooding more deeply over things, pursues, 
in thought, the generation of sweetness and strength in the veins of 
the tree, the transformation of water into wine, little gush by gush; 
noting all the influences on it of the heaven above and the earth 
beneath; and shadowing forth, in each pause of the process, an 
intervening person—what is to us but the secret chemistry of nature 
being to them the mediation of living spirits. So they passed on to 
think of Dionysus (naming him at last from the brightness of the 
sky and the moisture of the earth) not merely as the soul of the 
vine, but of all that life in flowing things of which the vine is the 
symbol, because its most emphatic example. At Delos he bears a 
son, from whom in turn spring the three mysterious sisters (no, 
Spermo, and Elais, who, dwelling in the island, exercise respectively 
the gifts of turning all things at will into oil, and corn, and wine. 
In the Bacche of Euripides, he gives his followers, by miracle, honey 
and milk, and the water gushes for them from the smitten rock. He 
comes at last to have a scope equal to that of Demeter, a realm as 
wide and mysterious as hers; the whole productive power of the 
earth is in him, and the explanation of its annual change. As some 
embody their intuitions of that power in corn, so others in wine. He 
is the dispenser of the earth’s hidden wealth, giver of riches through 
the vine, as Demeter through the grain. And as Demeter sends the 
airy, dainty-wheeled and dainty-winged spirit of Triptolemus to bear 
her gifts abroad on all winds, so Dionysus goes on his eastern 
journey, with its many intricate adventures, in which he carries his 
gifts to every people. 

A little Olympus outside the greater, I said, of Dionysus and his 
companions ; he is the centre of acycle, the hierarchy of the creatures 
of water and sunlight in many degrees ; and that fantastic system of 
tree-worship places round him, not the fondly whispering spirits of 
the more graceful inhabitants of woodland only, the nymphs of the 
poplar and the pine, but the whole satyr circle, intervening between 
the headship of the vine and the mere earth, the grosser, less human 
spirits, incorporate and made visible, of the more coarse and sluggish 
sorts of vegetable strength, the fig, the reed, the ineradicable weed- 
things which will attach themselves, climbing about the vine-poles, 
or seeking the sun between the hot stones. For as Dionysus, the 
spiritual form of the vine, is of the highest human type, so the fig-tree 
and the reed have animal souls, mistakable in the thoughts of a 
later, imperfectly remembering age, for mere embodiments of animal 
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nature ; Snubnose, and Sweetwine, and Silenus, the oldest of them 
all, so old that he has come to have the gift of prophecy. 

Quite different from them in origin and intent, but confused with 
them in form, are those other companions of Dionysus, Pan and his 
children. Home-spun dream of simple people, and like them in 
the uneventful tenour of his existence, he has almost no story ; he 
is but a presence; the spiritual form of Arcadia, and the ways of 
human life there ; the reflexion, in sacred image or ideal, of its flocks, 
and orchards, and wild honey ; the dangers of its hunters; its weari- 
ness in noonday heat; its children, nimble as the goats they tend, 
who run, in their picturesque rags, across the solitary wanderer’s 
path, to startle him, in the unfamiliar upper places; its one adorn- 
ment and solace, the dance to the homely shepherd’s pipe, cut by 
Pan first from the sedges of the brook Molpeia. 

Breathing of remote nature, the sense of which is so profound in 
the Homeric hymn to Pan, the pines, the foldings of the hills, the 
leaping streams, the strange echoings and dying of sound on the 
heights, “the bird, which among the petals of many-flowered 
spring, pouring out a dirge, sends forth her honey-voiced song,” 
“the crocus and the hyacinth disorderly mixed in the deep grass” — 
things which the religion of Dionysus loves—he joins the company 
of the Satyrs. Amongst them, they give their names to insolence 
and mockery, and the finer sorts of malice, to unmeaning and 
ridiculous fear. But the best spirits have found in them also a 
certain human pathos, as in displaced beings, coming even nearer to 
most men, in their very roughness, than the noble and delicate person 
of the vine; dubious creatures, half-way between the animal ‘and 
human kinds, speculating wistfully on their being, because not 
wholly understanding themselves and their place in nature; as the 
animals seem always to have this expression to some noticeable 
degree in the presence of man. In the later school of Attic sculp- 
ture they are treated with more and more of refinement, till in some 
happiest moments Praxiteles conceived a model, often repeated, 
which concentrates this sentiment of true humour concerning them ; 
a model of dainty natural ease in posture, but with the legs slightly 
crossed, as only lowly bred gods are used to carry them, and with 
some puzzled trouble of youth, you might wish for a moment to 
smooth away, puckering the forehead a little, between the pointed 
ears, on which the goodly hair of his animal strength grows low. 
Little by little, the signs of brute nature are subordinated, or dis- 
appear; and at last, Robetta, a humble Italian engraver of the 
fifteenth century, entering into the Greek fancy because it belongs to 
all ages, has expressed it in ite moet exquisite form, in a design of 
Ceres and her children, of whom their mother is no longer afraid, 
as in the Homeric hymn. The puck-noses have grown delicate, so 
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that, with Plato’s infatuated lover, you may call them winsome, if 
you please; and no one would wish those hairy little shanks away, 
with which one of the small Pans walks at her side, grasping her 
skirt stoutly ; while the other, the sick or weary one, rides in the 
arms of Ceres herself, who in graceful Italian dress, and decked 
airily with fruit and corn, steps across a country of cut sheaves, 
pressing it closely to her, with a child’s peevish trouble in its face, 
and its small goat-legs and tiny hoofs folded over together, precisely 
after the manner of a little child. 

There is one element in the conception of Dionysus which his con- 
nexion with the satyrs, Marsyas being one of them, and with Pan, 
from whom the flute passed to all the shepherds of Theocritus, alike 
illustrates, his interest, namely, in one of the great species of music. 
One form of that wilder vegetation, of which the Satyr race is the 
soul made visible, is the reed, which the creature plucks and trims 
into musical pipes. And as Apollo inspires and rules over all the 
music of strings, so Dionysus inspires and rules over all the music 
of the reed, the water-plant, in which the ideas of water and of 
vegetable life are brought close together, natural property, therefore, 
of the spirit of life in the green sap. I said that the religion of 
Dionysus was, for those who lived in it, a complete religion, a com- 
plete sacred representation and interpretation of the whole of life; 
and as, in his relation to the vine, he fills for them the place of 
Demeter, is the life of the earth through the grape as she through 
the grain, so, in this other phase of his being, in his relation to the 
reed, he fills for them the place of Apollo; he is the inherent cause 
of music and poetry; he inspires; he explains the phenomena of 
enthusiasm, as distinguished by Plato in the Phedrus, the secrets of 
possession by a higher and more energetic spirit than one’s own, the 
gift of self-revelation, of passing out of oneself through words, 
tones, gestures. A winged Dionysus, venerated at Amycle, was 
perhaps meant to represent him thus, as the god of enthusiasm, of 
the rising up on those spiritual wings, of which also we hear some- 
thing in the Phedrus of Plato. 

The artists of the Renaissance occupied themselves much with the 
person and the story of Dionysus; and Michelangelo, in a work 
still remaining in Florence, and in which he essayed with success to 
produce a thing which should pass with the critics for a piece of 
ancient sculpture, has represented him in the fulness, as it seems, of 
this enthusiasm, an image of delighted, entire surrender to trans- 
porting dreams. And this is no subtle after-thought of a later age, 
but true to certain finer movements of old Greek sentiment, though 
it may seem to have waited for the hand of Michelangelo before it 
attained complete realisation. The head of Ion leans, as they recline 
at the banquet, on the shoulder of Charmides; he mutters in his 
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sleep of things seen therein, but awakes as the flute-players enter, 
whom Charmides has hired for his birthday supper. The soul of 
Callias, who sits on the other side of Charmides, flashes out; he 
counterfeits, with life-like gesture, the personal tricks of friend or 
foe; or the things he could never utter before, he finds words for 
now; the secrets of life are on his lips. It is in this loosening of 
the lips and heart, strictly, that Dionysus is the Deliverer ; and of 
such enthusiasm, or ecstasy, is, in a certain sense, an older patron 
than Apollo himself. Even at Delphi, the centre of Greek inspira- 
tion and of the religion of Apollo, his claim always maintained 
itself; and signs are not wanting that Apollo was but a later comer 
there. The pediment of the great temple was divided between 
them—Apollo with the nine Muses on that side, Dionysus, with 
perhaps three times three Graces, on this. A third of the whole 
year was held sacred to him; the four winter months were the 
months of Dionysus; and in the shrine of Apollo itself he was wor- 
shipped with almost equal devotion. 

The religion of Dionysus takes us back into that old Greek life of 
the vineyards, as we see it on many painted vases, with much there 
as we should find it now, as we see it in Bennozzo Gozzoli’s medieval 
fresco of the Invention of Wine in the Campo Santo at Pisa— 
the family of Noah, presented among all the circumstances of a 
Tuscan vineyard, around the press from which the first wine is 
flowing, a painted idyll, with its vintage colours still opulent in 
decay, and not without its solemn touch of biblical symbolism. For 
differences, we detect in that primitive life, and under that Greek 
sky, a nimbler play of fancy, lightly and unsuspiciously investing all 
things with personal aspect and incident, and a certain mystical 
apprehension of unseen powers, beyond the material veil of things, 
now almost departed, corresponding to the exceptional vigour and 


variety of the Greek organisation. This peasant life lies, in unhistoric : 


time, behind the definite forms with which poetry and a refined 


priesthood afterwards clothed the religion of Dionysus; and the’ 


mere scenery and circumstances of the vineyard have determined 
many things in its development. The noise of the vineyard still 
sounds in some of his epithets, perhaps in his best-known name— 
Lacchus, Bacchus. The masks suspended on base or cornice, so 
familiar an ornament in later Greck architecture, are the little faces 
hanging from the vines, and moving in the wind, to scare the birds. 
That garland of ivy, the esthetic value of which is so great in the 
later imagery of Dionysus and his descendants, the leaves of which, 
floating from his hair, become so noble in the hands of Titian and 
Tintoret, was actually worn on the head for coolness ; his earliest and 
most sacred images were wrought in the wood of the vine. The 
people of the vineyard had their feast, the little or country Dionysia, 
which still lived on, side by side with the greater ceremonies of a 
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later time, celebrated in December, the time of the storing of the 
new wine. It was then that the potters’ fair came, calpis and 
amphora, together with lamps against the winter, laid out in order 
for the choice of buyers ; for Keramus, the Greek Vase, is a son of 
Dionysus, of wine and of Athene, who teaches men all serviceable and 
decorative art. Then the goat was killed, and its blood poured out 
at the root of the vines; and Dionysus literally drank the blood of 
goats ; and, being Greeks, with quick and mobile sympathies, “super- 
stitious,”’ or rather ‘susceptible of religious impressions,” some among 
them, remembering those departed since last year, add yet a little 
more, and a little wine and water, for the dead also; brooding how 
the sense of these things might pass below the roots, to spirits hungry 
and thirsty, perhaps, in their shadowy homes. But the gaiety, that 
gaiety which Aristophanes in the Acharnians has depicted with so 
many vivid touches, as a thing of which civil war had deprived the 
villages of Attica, preponderates over the grave. The travelling 
country show comes round with its puppets; even the slaves have 
their holiday ;* the mirth becomes excessive; they hide their faces 
under grotesque masks of bark, or stain them with wine-lees, or 
potters’ crimson even, like the old rude idols painted red ; and carry 
in midnight procession such rough symbols of the productive force of 
nature as the women and children had best not look upon; which 
will be frowned upon, and refine themselves, or disappear, in the 
feasts of cultivated Athens. 

Of the whole story of Dionysus, it was the episode of his marriage 
with Ariadne about which ancient art concerned itself oftenest, and 
with most effect. Tere, although the antiquarian may still detect 
circumstances which link the persons and incidents of the legend 
with the mystical Jife of the earth, as symbols of its annual change, 
yet the merely human interest of the story has prevailed over its 
earlier significance ; the spiritual form of fire and dew has become a 
romantic lover. And as a story of romantic love, fullest perhaps of 
all the motives of classic legend of the pride of life, it survived with 
undiminished interest to a later world, two of the greatest masters 
of Italian painting having poured their whole power into it; Titian 
with greater space of ingathered shore and mountain, and solemn 
foliage, and fiery animal life; Tintoret with profounder luxury of 
delight in the nearness to each other, and imminent embrace, of 
glorious bodily presences; though both alike with consummate 
beauty of physical form. Hardly less humanised is the Theban 
legend of Dionysus, the legend of his birth from Semele, which, out 
of the entire body of tradition concerning him, was accepted as 
central by the Athenian imagination. For the people of Attica, he 


(1) There are some who suspect Dionysus of a secret domocratic interest; though 
indeed he is liberator only of men’s hearts, and tAevOepedg only because ho never 
forgot Kleutherw, the little place which, in Attica, first received him, 
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comes from Beotia, a country of northern marsh and mist, but from 
whose sombre, black marble towns came also the vine, the musical 
reed cut from its sedges, and the worship of the Graces, always so 
closely connected with the religion of Dionysus. ‘ At Thebes alone,” 
says Sophocles, “ mortal women bear immortal gods.”” His mother 
is the daughter of Cadmus, himself marked out by many curious 
circumstances as the close kinsman of the earth, to which he all but 
returns at last, as the serpent, in his old age, attesting some closer 
sense lingering there of the affinity of man with the dust from whence 
he came. Semele, an old Greek word, as it seems, for the surface of 
the earth, the daughter of Cadmus, beloved by Zeus, desires to see 
her lover in the glory with which he is seen by the immortal Hera. 
He appears to her in lightning. But the mortal may not behold 
him and live. Semele gives premature birth to the child Dionysus ; 
whom, to preserve it from the jealousy of Hera, Zeus hides in a part 
of his thigh, the child returning into the loins of its father, whence 
in due time it is born again. Yet in this fantastic story, hardly less 
than in the legend of Ariadne, the story of Dionysus has become a 
story of human persons, with human fortunes, and even more intimately 
human appeal to sympathy ; so that Euripides, pre-eminent as a poet 
of pathos, finds in it a subject altogether to hismind. All the interest 
now turns on the development of its points of moral or sentimental 
significance; the love of the immortal for the mortal, the presump- 
tion of the daughter of man who desires to see the divine form as it 
is, on the fact that not without loss of sight, or life itself, can man 
look upon it. The travail of nature has been transformed into the 
pangs of the human mother; and the poet dwells much on the 
pathetic incident of death in childbirth, making Dionysus, as Calli- 
machus calls him, a seven months’ child, cast out among its enemies 
motherless. And as a consequence of this human interest, the 
legend attaches itself, as in an actual history, to definite sacred 
objects and places, the venerable relic of the wooden image which fell 
into the chamber of Semele with the lightning-flash, and which the 
piety of a later age covered with plates of brass; the Jvy-Hountain 
near Thebes, the water of which was so wonderfully bright and sweet 
to drink, where the nymphs bathed the new-born child; the grave 
of Semele, in a sacred inclosure grown with ancient vines, where 
some volcanic heat or flame was perhaps actually traceable, near the 
lightning-struck ruins of her supposed abode. 

Yet though the mystical body of the earth is forgotten in the 
human anguish of the mother of Dionysus, the sense of his essence 
of fire and dew still lingers in his most sacred name, as the son of 
Semele, Dithyrambus. We speak of a certain wild music in words or 
rhythm as dithyrambic, like the dithyrambus, that is, the wild choral- 
singing of the worshippers of Dionysus. But Dithyrambus seems 
to have been in the first instance the name, not of the hymn, but of 
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th> god to whom the hymn is sung; and, through a tangle of curious 
etymological speculations as to the precise derivation of this name, 
one thing seems clearly visible, that it commemorates, namely, the 
double birth of the vine-god; that he is born once and again; his 
birth, first of fire, and afterwards of dew; the two dangers that beset 
him; his victory over two enemies, the capricious and excessive 
heats and colds of spring. 

He is zvpryevyjs, then, fire-born, the son of lightning; lightning 
being to light, as regards concentration, what wine is to the other 
strengths of the earth. And who that has rested a hand on the 
glittering silex of a vineyard slope in August, where the pale globes 
of sweetness lie, does not feel this? It is out of the bitter salts of 
a smitten, volcanic soil that it comes up with the most curious virtues. 
The mother faints, and is parched up by the heat, which brings the 
child to the birth; and it pierces through, a wonder of freshness, 
drawing its everlasting green and typical coolness out of the midst 
of the ashes; its own stem becoming at last like a tangled mass of 
tortured metal. In thinking of Dionysus, then, as fire-born, the 
Greeks apprehend and embody the sentiment, the poetry, of all 
tender things which grow out of a hard soil, or in any sense blossom 
before the leaf, like the little mezereon-plant of English gardens, 
with its pale purple, wine-scented flowers upon the leafless twigs in 
February, or like the almond-trees of Tuscany, or Aaron’s rod that 
budded, or the staff in the hand of the Pope when Tannhiuser is 
saved. 

And his second birth is of the dew. The fire of which he was 
born would destroy him in his turn, as it withered up his mother ; 
a second danger comes; from this the plant is protected by the 
influence of the cooling cloud, the lower part of his father the sky, 
in which it is wrapped and hidden, and of which it is born again, 
its second mother being, in some versions of the legend, Hyé, the 
Dew. The nursery where Zeus places it to be brought up is a cave 
in Mount Nysa, sought by a misdirected ingenuity in many lands, 
but really, like the place of the carrying away of Persephone, a place 
of fantasy, the oozy place of springs in the hollow of the hillside, 
nowhere and everywhere where the vine was “invented.” The 
nymphs of the trees overshadow it from above; the nymphs of the 
springs sustain it from below; the J/yades, those first leaping meenads, 
who, as the springs become rain-clouds, go up to heaven among the 
stars, and descend again as dew or shower upon it; so that the 
religion of Dionysus connects itself, not with tree-worship only, but 
also with ancient water-worship, the worship of the spiritual forms of 
springs and streams, ‘To escape from his enemies Dionysus leaps 
into the sea, the original of all rain and springs, whence, in early 
spring, the women of Klis and Argos were wont to call him, with the 
singing of a hymn. And again, in thus commemorating Dionysus 
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as born of the dew, the Greeks apprehend and embody the sentiment, 
the poetry, of water. For not the heat only but the solace of it, the 
freshness of the cup—this too was felt by those people of the vine- 
yard, whom the prophet Melampus had taught to mix always their 
wine with water, and with whom the watering of the vines became a 
religious ceremony; the very dead, as they thought, drinking of, 
and refreshed by, the stream. And who that has ever felt the heat 
of a southern country does not know this poetry, the motive of 
the loveliest of all the works attributed to Giorgione, the F¢éte 
Champétre in the Louvre; the intense sensations, the subtle, far- 
reaching symbolisms, which in these places, cling about the touch, 
and sound, and sight of it? Think of the darkness of the well in 
the breathless court, with the delicate ring of ferns kept alive just 
within the opening of it; of the sound of the fresh water flowing 
through the wooden pipes into the houses of Venice on summer 
mornings ; of the ery Acqua fresca! at Padua, or Verona, when the 
people run to buy what they prize, in its rare purity, more than 
wine, bringing pleasures so full of exquisite appeal to the imagination, 
that, in these streets, the very beggars, one thinks, might exhaust 
all the philosophy of the epicurean. 

Out of all these fancies comes the vine-growers’ god, the spiritual 
Jorm of fire and dew. Beyond the famous representations of Dionysus 
in later art and poetry, the Baccha of Euripides, the statuary of the 
school of Praxiteles, a multitude of literary allusions, epithets, local 
customs, carry us back to this world of vision, unchecked by positive 
knowledge, in which the myth is begotten, among a primitive 
people, as they wondered over the life of the thing their hands 
helped forward, till it became a kind of spirit, and their culture of 
it a kind of worship. Dionysus, as we see him in art and poetry, 
is the projected expression of the ways and dreams of this primitive 
people, brooded over, and harmonised, by the energetic Greek imagi- 
nation ; the religious imagination of the Greeks being precisely a 
unifying, or identifying power, bringing together things naturally 
asunder, making, for instance, for human body, a soul of waters, 
for human soul, flesh of flowers; welding into something like the 
identity of a human personality the whole range of man’s experiences 
of a given object, or series of objects; all their outward qualities, and 
the visible facts regarding them, all the hidden ordinances by which 
those facts and qualities hold of unseen forces, and have their roots 
in purely visionary places. 

Dionysus came later than the other gods to the centres of Greek 
life; and, as a consequence of this, he is presented to us in an 
earlier stage of development than they; that element of natural 
fact which is the original essence of all mythology being more 
unmistakably impressed upon us here than in other myths. Not the 
least interesting point in the study of him is, that he illustrates very 
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clearly, not only the earlier, but also a certain later influence of this 
element of natural fact, in the development of the gods of Greece. 
For the physical sense, latent in it, is the clue, not merely to the 
original signification of the incidents of the divine story, but also to 
the source of the peculiar imaginative expression which its persons 
subsequently retain, in the forms of the higher Greek sculpture. 
And this leads me to some general thoughts on the relation of Greek 
sculpture to mythology, which may help to explain what the function 
of the imagination in Greek sculpture really was, in its handling of 
divine persons. 

That Zeus is, in earliest, original, primitive intention, the open sky, 
across which the thunder sometimes sounds, and from which the rain 
descends, not only explains the various stories related concerning 
him, but determines also the expression which he retained in the 
work of Pheidias, so far as it is possible to recall it, long after the 
growth of those stories had obscured in the minds of his worshippers 
his primary signification. If men felt, as Arrian tells us, that it was 
a calamity to die without having seen the Zeus of Olympia ; that was 
because they experienced the impress there of that which the eye 
and the whole being of man love to find above him; and the 
genius of Pheidias had availed to shed, upon the gold and ivory of 
the physical form, the blandness, the breadth, the smile of that; the 
mild heat of it still coming and going, in the face of the father of all 
the children of sunshine and shower; as if one of the great white 
clouds had composed itself into it, and looked down upon them so, 
out of the midsummer noonday ; so that those things might be felt 
as warm, and fresh, and blue, by the young and the old, the weak 
and the strong, who came to sun themselves in the god’s presence, as 
procession and hymn rolled on, in the fragrant and tranquil courts 
of the Olympian temple; while all the time those people consciously 
divined in Zeus none but the personal, and really human, character- 
istics. 

Or think, again, of the Zeus of Dodona. The oracle of Dodona, 
with its dim grove of oaks, and sounding instruments of brass to 
husband the faintest whisper in the leaves, was but a great conse- 
cration of that sense of a mysterious will, of which people still feel, or 
seem to feel, the expression, in the motions of the wind, as it comes 
and goes, and which makes it indeed seem almost more than a mere 
symbol of the spirit within us. For Zeus was indeed the god of the 
winds also; A%olus, their so-called god, being only his mortal 
minister, as having come, by long study of them, through signs in 
the fire and the like, to have a certain communicable skill regarding 
them, in relation to practical uses. Now, suppose a Greek sculptor 
to have proposed to himself to present to his worshippers the image 
of this Dodonean Zeus, who is in the trees and on the currents of 
the air. Then, if he had been a really imaginative sculptor, working 
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as Pheidias worked, the very soul of those moving, sonorous creatures 
would have passed through his hand, into the eyes and hair of the 
image ; as they can actually pass into the visible expression of those 
who have drunk deeply of them, as we may notice sometimes in 
our walks on mountain or shore. 

Victory again, Niké, associated so often with Zeus, on the top of 
his staff, on the foot of his throne, on the palm of his extended hand, 
meant originally, science tells us, only the great victory of the sky, 
the triumph of morning over darkness. But that physical morning 
has its ministry to the esthetic sense also, though unaware. For if 
Niké, when she appears in company with the mortal, and wholly fleshly, 
hero, in whose chariot she stands to guide the horses, or whom she crowns 
with her garland of parsley or bay, or whose names she writes on a 
shield, is imaginatively conceived, it is because the old skyey 
influences are still not quite suppressed in her clear-set eyes, and the 
dew of the morning still clings to her wings and her floating hair. 

The office of the imagination then, in Greek sculpture, in its 
handling of divine persons, is thus to condense the impressions of 
natural things into human form; to retain that early mystical sense 
of water, or wind, or light, in the moulding of eye and brow; to 
arrest it, and imprison, or rather set it free, there, as human expres- 
sion. The body of man, indeed, was for the Greeks, still genuine 
work of Prometheus, and its connection with earth and air asserted 
in many a legend, not shaded down, as with us, through innumerable 
stages of descent, but direct and immediate; in direct contrast to 
our physical theory of our life, never fading, dream over it as we 
will, out of the light of common day. The oracles with their 
messages to human intelligence from bird, or spring, or vapours of 
the earth, were a witness to it. Their story went back, as they 
believed, with unbroken continuity, and in the very places where 
their later life was lived, to a past, stretching beyond, yet continuous 
with, actual memory, in which heaven and earth mingled; to those 
who were sons and daughters of stars, and streams, and dew; to an 
ancestry of grander men and women, actually clothed in, or 
incorporate with, the qualities and influences of those imposing 
objects ; and we can hardly over-estimate the influence on the Greek 
imagination of this mythical connection with them, at not so remote 
a date, and of the solemnising power exercised by them over their 
thoughts, In this intensely poetical situation, the historical Greeks, 
the Athenians of the age of Pericles, found themselves ; it was as if 
the actual roads on which men daily walk, went up and on, into a 
visible wonderland. 

With such habitual impressions concerning the body, the physical 
nature of man, the Greek sculptor, in his later day, still free in 
imagination through the lingering influence of those early dreams, 
may have more easily infused into human form the sense of sun, or 
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lightning, or cloud, to which it was so closely akin, the spiritual 
flesh allying itself happily to mystical meanings, and readily express- 
ing seemingly unspeakable qualities. But the human form is a 
limiting influence also; and in proportion as art impressed human 
form, in sculpture or in the drama, on the vaguer conceptions of the 
Greek mind, there was danger of an escape from them of the free 
spirit of air, and light, and sky. Hence, all through the history of 
Greek art, there is a struggle, a romantic Streben, as the Germans say, 
between the palpable and limited human form, and the floating 
essence it is to contain, as really as the vase its perfumes, only more 
subtly. On the one hand, was the teeming, still fluid, world, of old 
beliefs, as we see it reflected in the somewhat formless theogony of 
Hesiod; a world, the Titanic bigness of which is congruous with a 
certain sublimity of speech, when he has to speak, for instance, of 
motion or space ; as the Greek language itself has a primitive copious- 
ness and energy of words for wind, fire, water, cold, sound, attesting 
a deep susceptibility to the impressions of those things, yet with 
edges most often melting into each other. On the other hand, was that 
limiting, controlling tendency, identified with the Dorian influence 
in the history of the Greek mind, the spirit of a severe and wholly 
self-conscious intelligence; bent on impressing everywhere, in the 
products of the imagination, the definite, entirely conceivable human 
form, as the only worthy subject of art; less in sympathy with the 
mystical genealogies of Hesiod, than with the heroes of Homer, 
ending in the perfectly humanised religion of Apollo, the clearly 
understood humanity of the «ar-men in the Aiginetan marbles. 
The representation of man as he is, or might be, became the aim 
of sculpture, and the achievement of this the subject of its whole 
history ; one had opened the eyes, another the lips, a third had 
given motion to the feet; in various ways, in spite of the retention 
of archaic idols, the genuine human expression had come, with the 
truthfulness of life itself. 

These two tendencies, then, met and struggled, and were 
harmonised in the supreme imagination, of Pheidias in sculpture, 
of Aischylusin the drama. Hence, a series of wondrous personalities, 
of which the Greek imagination became the dwelling-place; beauti- 
ful, perfectly understood human outlines, encompassing a strange, 
delightful, lingering sense of clouds and water and sun. Such a 
world, the world of really imaginative Greek sculpture, we still see, 
reflected in many a humble vase or battered coin, in Bacchante, and 
Centaur, and Amazon ; evolved out of that “vasty deep ;” with most 
command, in the consummate fragments of the Parthenon; not, 
indeed, so that he who runs may read, the gifts of Greek sculpture 
being always delicate, and asking much of the receiver; but still, 
visible, and a pledge, to us, of creative power, as to the worshipper, of 
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the presence, which, without it, had more vaguely haunted the fields 
and ‘groves. 

This, then, was what the Greek imagination did, for men’s sense 
and experience of natural forces, in Athené, in Zeus, in Poseidon ; 
for men’s sense and experience of their own bodily qualities—swift- 
ness, energy, power of concentrating sight, and hand, and foot, on a 
momentary physical act—in the close hair, the chastened muscle, the 
perfectly poised attention of the discobolus; for men’s sense, again, of 
ethical qualities—restless idealism, inward vision, power of presence 
through that vision in scenes behind the experience of ordinary 
men—in the idealised Alexander. 

To illustrate this function of the imagination, as especially 
developed in Greek art, we may reflect on what happens with us in 
the use of certain names, as expressing summarily, this name and 
that for me—Helen, Gretchen, Mary—a hundred associations, 
trains of sound, forms, impressions, remembered in all sorts of degrees, 
which, through a very wide and full experience, they have the power 
of bringing with them ; in which respect, such names are but reveal- 
ing instances of the whole significance, power, and use of language in 
general. Well, the mythical conception, projected at last, in drama 
or sculpture, is the name, the instrument of the identification, of the 
given matter; its unity in variety, its outline or definition in mystery ; 
its spiritual form, to use again the expression I have borrowed from 
William Blake—form, with hands, and lips, and opened eyelids— 
spiritual, as conveying to us therein, a soul of rain, or of a Greek 
river, or of swiftness, or purity. 

Again, think what the effect would be, if you could associate, by 
some trick of memory, a certain group of natural objects, in all their 
varied perspective, their changes of colour and tone in varying light 
and shade, with the being and image of an actual person. You 
travelled through a country of clear rivers and wide meadows, or of 
high windy places, or of lowly grass and willows, or of the Lady of 
the Lake; and all the complex impressions of these objects wound them- 
selves, as a second animated body, new and more subtle, around the 
person of man or woman left there, so that they no longer come to 
recollection apart from each other. Now try to conceive the image 
of an actual person, in whom, somehow, all those impressions of the 
vine and its fruit, as the highest type of the life of the green sap, had 
become incorporate ; all the scents and colours of flower and fruit, 
and something of its curling foliage ; the chances of its growth; the 
enthusiasm, the easy flow of choicer expression, as its juices mount 
within one; for the thing is eloquent, too, in word, gesture, and 
glancing of the eyes, as seeming to flow from some soul of vine within 
it. As Wordsworth says, 


‘* Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face; ” 
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so conceive an image into which the beauty “born’”’ of the vine has 
passed ; and you have the idea of Dionysus, as he appears, entirely 
fashioned at last, by central Greek poetry and art, and is consecrated 
in the great festivals of the Winepresses and the Flowers. 


The word wine, and with it the germ of the myth of Dionysus, is 
older than the separation of the Indo-Germanic people. Yet, with 
the people of Athens, Dionysus counted as the youngest of the gods ; 
he was also the son of a mortal, dead in childbirth, and seems always 
to have exercised the charm of the latest born, in a sort of allowable 
fondness. Through the fine-spun speculations of modern ethnologists 
and grammarians, noting the changes in the letters of his name, and 
catching at the slightest historical records of his worship, we may 
trace his coming from Phrygia, the birthplace of the more mystical 
elements of Greek religion, over the mountains of Thrace. On the 
heights of Pangzus he leaves an oracle, with a perpetually burning 
fire, famous to the time of Augustus, who reverently visited it. 
Southwards still, over the hills of Parnassus, which remained for 
the inspired women of Beotia the centre of his presence, he comes 
to Thebes, and the family of Cadmus. From Beotia he passes to 
Attica; to the villages first, at iast to Athens; at an assignable 
date, under Peisistratus ; out of the country, into the town. 

To this stage of his town-life, that Dionysus of enthusiasm already 
belonged ; it was to the Athenian of the town, to urbane young 
men, sitting together in the banquet, that those expressions of a 
sudden eloquence came, of the loosened utterance and finer speech, 
its colour and imagery. Dionysus, then, has entered Athens, to 
become urbane like them; to walk along the marble streets in fre- 
quent procession, in the persons of noble youths, like those who at 
the Oschophoria bore the branches of vine from his temple to the 
temple of Athené of the Parasol, or of beautiful slaves ; to contribute 
through the arts to the adornment of life, yet perhaps also in part to 
weaken it, relaxing ancient austerity. Gradually his rough country 
feasts will be outdone by the feasts of the town; and as comedy 
arose out of those, so these will give to tragedy. For his entrance 
upon this new stage of his career, his coming into the town, is from 
the first tinged with melancholy, as if in entering the town he had 
put off his country peace. The other Olympians are above sorrow. 
Dionysus, like a strenuous mortal hero, like Hercules or Perseus, 
has his alternations of joy and sorrow, of struggle and hard-won 
triumph. It is out of the sorrows of Dionysus, then, of Dionysus in 
winter, that all Greek tragedy grows; out of the song of the sorrows 
of Dionysus, sung at his winter feast by the chorus of satyrs, singers 
clad in goat-skins, in memory of his rural life, one and another of 
whom, from time to time, steps out of the company to emphasise and 
develop this or that circumstance of the story; and so the song 
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becomes dramatic. He will soon forget that early country life, or 
remember it but as the dreamy background of his later existence. 
He will become, as always in later art and poetry, of dazzling white- 
ness; no longer dark with air and sun, but like one éoxcatpogyxws, 
brought up under the shade of Eastern porticos or pavilions, or in 
the light that has only reached him softened through the texture of 
green leaves; honey-pale, like the delicate people of the city, like 
the flesh of women, as those old vase-painters conceive of it, who 
leave their hands and faces untouched with the pencil on the white 
clay. The ruddy god of the vineyard, stained with wine-lees, or 
coarser colour, will hardly recognise his double, in the white, graceful, 
mournful figure, weeping, chastened, lifting up his arms in a great 
yearning. Only, in thinking of this early tragedy, of these town- 
feasts, and of the entrance of Dionysus into Athens, you must suppose, 
not the later Athens which is oftenest in our thoughts, the Athens of 
Pericles and Pheidias, but that little earlier Athens of Peisistratus, 
which the Persians destroyed, which some of us perhaps would 
rather have seen, in its early naireté, than the greater one; when 
the old image of the god, carved probably out of the stock of 
an enormous vine, had just come from the village of Eleuthere to 
his first temple in the Lenewum, the place of the winepresses, near 
the Limne, the marshy place, which in Athens represents the cave 
of Nysa; its little buildings on the hill-top, still with steep rocky 
ways, crowding round the ancient temple of Erectheus and the 
grave of Cecrops, with the old miraculous olive-tree still growing 
there, and the old snake of Athené Polias still alive somewhere in 
the temple court. 


The artists of the Renaissance have treated Dionysus many times, 
and with great effect, but always in his joy, as an embodiment of that 
glory of nature to which the Renaissance was a return. But in an 
early engraving of Mocetto there is for once a Dionysus treated 
differently. The cold light of the background displays a barren 
hill, the bridge and towers of an Italian town, and quiet water. In 
the foreground, at the root of a vine, Dionysus is sitting, in a posture 
of statuesque weariness ; the leaves of the vine are grandly drawn, 
and wreathing heavily round the goodly hair of the god, suggest the 
notion of his incorporation into it. The right hand, holding a great 
vessel languidly and indifferently, lets the stream of wine flow along 
the earth ; while the left supports the forehead, shadowing heavily 
a face, comely, but full of an expression of painful brooding. One 
knows not how far one may really be from the mind of the old Italian 
engraver, in gathering from his design this impression of a melan- 
choly and sorrowing Dionysus. But modern motives are clearer ; 
and in a Bacchus by a young Hebrew painter, in the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy of 1868, there was a complete and very fasci- 
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nating realisation of such a motive; the god of the bitterness of 
wine, “of things too sweet;” the sea-water of the Lesbian grape 
become somewhat brackish in the cup. Touched by the sentiment 
of this subtler, melancholy Dionysus, is anything similar in senti- 
ment to be actually found, we ask, in the range of Greek ideas P— 
had some antitype of this fascinating figure any place in Greek 
religion? Yes; in a certain darker side of the double god of nature, 
obscured behind the brighter episodes of Thebes and Naxos, but 
never quite forgotten, something corresponding to this deeper, more 
refined idea, really existed ; the conception of Dionysus Zagreus ; an 
image, which has left indeed but little effect in Greek art and poetry, 
which criticism has to put patiently together, out of late scattered 
hints in various writers ; but which is yet discernible, clearly enough 
to show that it really visited some Greek minds here and there ; 
and discernible, not as a late after-thought, but as a tradition really 
primitive, congruous with the original motive of the idea of Dionysus. 
In its potential, though unrealised scope, it is perhaps the subtlest 
dream in Greek religious poetry, and is at least part of the complete 
physiognomy of Dionysus, as it actually reveals itself to modern 
culture. 

The ultimate scope of the thought of Dionysus, a dual god of both 
summer and winter, became, as we saw, almost identical with that 
of Demeter. The Phrygians believed that the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, and celebrated his waking and sleeping; or 
that he was bound and imprisoned in winter, and unbound in spring. 
In Elis and at Argos, we saw how the women called him out of the 
sea, with the singing of hymns, in early spring; and a beautiful 
ceremony in the temple at Delphi, which, as we know, he shares 
with Apollo, described by Plutarch, represents his mystical resur- 
rection. Yearly, about the time of the shortest day, just as the 
light begins to increase, and while’ hope is still tremulously strung, 
the priestesses of Dionysus assembled with many lights at the 
shrine, and there, with songs and dances, awoke the new-born 
child after his wintry sleep, waving in a sacred cradle, like the 
great basket used for winnowing corn, a symbolical image, or per- 
haps a real infant. He is twofold then, a Doppelganger; like 
Persephone, he belongs to two worlds, and has much in common 
with her, and a full share of those dark possibilities which, even 
apart from the story of the rape, belong to her. He is a Chthonian 
god, and, like all the children of the earth, has an element of sad- 
ness ; like Hades himself, he is hollow and devouring, an eater of 
man’s flesh, sarcophagus, the grave which consumed unaware the 
ivory-white shoulder of Pelops. 

And you have no sooner caught a glimpse of this image than a 
certain perceptible shadow comes growing over the whole story ; for 
in effect we have seen glimpses of the sorrowing Dionysus all along. 
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Part of the interest of the Theban legend of his birth is that he 
comes of the marriage of a god with a mortal woman ; and from the 
first, like merely mortal heroes, he comes within the sphere of human 
chances. At first, indeed, the melancholy settles round the person 
of his mother, dead in childbirth, and ignorant of the glory of her 
son ; in shame, according to Euripides ; punished, as her own sisters 
allege, for impiety. The death of Semele is a sort of ideal or type 
of this peculiar claim on human pity, as the descent of Persephone 
into Hades, of all human pity over the early death of women. 
Accordingly, his triumph being now consummated, he descends into 
Hades, through the unfathomable Alcyonian lake, according to 
the most central version, to bring her up from thence; and that 
Hermes, the shadowy conductor of souls, is constantly associated 
with Dionysus, in the story of his early life, is not without signifi- 
cance in this connection. As in Delphi the winter months were 
sacred to him, so in Athens his feasts all fall within the four months 
on this and the other side of the shortest day, as Persephone is a 
third part of the year in Hades. Son or brother of Persephone he 
actually becomes at last, in confused, half-developed tradition ; and 
even has his place, with his dark sister, in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
as Iacchus, a prince or a captain of souls; where, on the sixth day of 
the feast, in the great procession from Athens to Eleusis, we may 
still realise his image, in that age, with its close connection of 
religion and art, presumably fair, moving up and down above the 
heads of the vast multitude, as he goes, beside “the two,” to the 
temple of Demeter, amid the light of torches at noonday. 

But it was among the mountains of Thrace that this gloomier 
element in the being of Dionysus had taken the strongest hold. As 
in the sunny villages of Attica the cheerful elements of his religion 
had been developed, so in those wilder northern regions people 
continued to brood over his darker side, and hence a current of 
gloomy legend descended into Greece. The subject of the Bacche 
of Euripides is the infatuated opposition of Pentheus, king of Thebes, 
to Dionysus and his religion ; his cruelty to the god, whom he shuts 
up in prison, and who appears on the stage with his delicate limbs 
cruelly bound, but who is finally triumphant ; Pentheus, the man of 
grief, being torn to pieces by his own mother, in the judicial mad- 
ness sent upon her by the god. In this play, Euripides has only 
taken one of many versions of the same story, in all of which 
Dionysus is victorious, his enemy being torn to pieces by the sacred 
women, or by wild horses, or dogs, or the fangs of cold; or the 
mznad Ambrosia, whom he is supposed to pursue for purposes of 
lust, suddenly becomes a vine, and binds him down to the earth 
inextricably, in her serpentine coils. 

In all these instances, then, Dionysus punishes his enemies by 
repaying them in kind. But a deeper vein of poetry pauses at the 
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sorrow, and in the conflict does not too soon anticipate the final 
triumph. It is Dionysus himself who exhausts these sufferings. 
IIence, in many forms, reflexes of all the various phases of his 
wintry existence, the image of Dionysus Zagreus, the Hunter—of 
Dionysus in winter—storming wildly on the dark Thracian hills, 
from which, like Ares and Boreas, he originally descends into 
Greece; the thought of the hunter concentrating into itself all 
men’s forebodings at the departure of the year at its richest, and 
the death of all sweet things in the long-continued cold, when the 
sick and the old and little children, gazing out morning after 
morning on the dun sky, can hardly believe in the return any more 
of a bright day. Or he is connected with the fears, dangers, hard- 
ships of the hunter himself, lost or slain sometimes, far from home, 
in the dense woods of the mountains, as he secks his meat so 
ardently ; becoming in his chace almost akin to the wild beasts—to 
the wolf, who comes before us in the name of Lycurgus, one of his 
bitterest enemies, and a phase, therefore, of his own personality, in 
the true intention of the myth. This transformation, this image 
of the beautiful soft creature become an enemy of human kind, 
putting off himself in his madness, wronged by his own fierce 
hunger and thirst, and haunting, with terrible sounds, the high 
Thracian farms, is the most tragic note of the whole picture, and 
links him on to one of the gloomiest creations of later romance, the 
were-wolf, the belief in which still lingers in Greece as in France, 
where it seems to become incorporate in the darkest of all romantic 
histories, that of Gilles de Retz. 

And now we see why the tradition of human sacrifice lingered on 
in Greece in connection with Dionysus, as a thing of actual detail, 
and not remote, so that Dionysius of Halicarnassus counts it among 
the horrors of Greck religion. That the sacred women of Dionysus 
ate, in mystical ceremony, raw flesh, and drank blood, is a fact often 
mentioned, and commemorates, as if seems, the actual sacrifice of a 
fair boy torn in pieces, fading at lust into a symbolical offering. At 
Delphi, the wolf was preserved for him, on the principle by which 
Venus loves the dove, and Hera peacocks ; and there were places in 
which, after the sacrifice of a kid to him, a certain mimic pursuit of 
the priest who had offered it represented the still surviving horror 
of one who had thrown a child to the wolves. The three daughters 
of Minyas devote themselves to his worship; they cast lots, and 
one of them offers her own tender infant to be torn by the three, 
like a roc; then the other women pursue them, and they are turned 
into bats, or moths, or other creatures of the night. And fable is 
endorsed by history, Plutarch telling us how, before the battle of 
Salamis, Themistocles offered three Persian captive youths to 
Dionysus the Devourer, 

As, then, some put their fears of winter into Persephone, so others 
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into Dionysus, a devouring god, whose sinister side, as the best wine 
itself has its treacheries, is illustrated in the dark and shameful secret 
society, described by Livy, in which his worship ended at Rome, 
abolished by solemn act of the senate. He becomes a new Aidoneus, 
a hunter of men’s souls; like him, to be appeased only by costly 
sacrifices. 

And then, Dionysus recovering from his mid-winter madness, 
how intensely these people conceive the spring! It is that 
triumphant Dionysus, cured of his great malady, and sane in the 
clear light of the longer days, that Kuripides in the accha sets 
before us; still really Zagreus ; though he keeps the red streams and 
torn flesh away from the delicate body of the god, in his long vesture 
of white and gold, and fragrant with all Eastern odours. Of this I 
hope to speak in another paper; let me conclude this by one phase 
more of religious custom. 

If Dionysus, like Persephone, has his gloomy side, like her he 
has also a peculiar message, for a certain number of refined minds, 
seeking, in the later days of Greek religion, such modifications of the 
old mythus as may minister to ethical culture, to the perfecting of 
the moral nature. A type of second birth, from first to last, he opens 
in his series of annual changes, for minds looking out for it, the hope 
of a possible analogy between the resurrection of nature, and something 
yet unrealised, reserved for human souls; and the beautiful weeping 
creature, vexed by the wind, suffering, torn to pieces, rejuvenescent, 
again, like a tender shoot of living green, out of the hardness and 
stony darkness of the earth, becomes an emblem, or ideal of chasten- 
ing, and purification, and of final victory, through suffering. It is 
the finer, mystical sentiment of the few, projected from the coarser 
and more material religion of the many, and accompanying it, 
through the course of its history, as its ethereal, less palpable, life- 
giving soul, and, as always happens, seeking the quict, and not too 
anxious to make itself felt. With.some unfixed, though real, place 
in the general scheme of Greek religion, this phase of the worship 
of Dionysus had its special development in the Orphie literature 
and mysteries. Obscure as are these followers of the mystical 
Orpheus, we yet certainly sec them, moving and playing their part in 
the later ages of Greek religion. Old friends with new faces, though 
they had, as Plato witnesses, their less worthy aspect, in appeals to 
vulgar, superstitious fears, they seem to have been not without the 
charm of a real, inward religious beauty, with their neologies, their 
new readings of old legends, their sense of mystical second meanings, 
as they refined upon themes grown too familiar, linking, in a 
sophisticated age, the new to the old. In this, we may perhaps liken 
them to the mendicant orders in the Middle Ages, with their florid, 
romantic theology beyond the bounds of orthodox tradition, and 
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giving so much new matter to art and poetry. They are even a 
picturesque addition to the exterior of Greek life, with their white 
dresses, their dirges, their fastings and ecstasies, their outward 
asceticism and material purifications. And the central object of 
their worship comes before us as a tortured, persecuted, slain god, 
the suffering Dionysus, of whose mythus they have their own 
special, mystical, esoteric version. That version, embodied in a 
supposed Orphic poem, the Occultation of Dionysus, is represented 
only by the details that have passed from it into the almost endless 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus, a writer of the fourth century ; and the 
imagery has to be put back into the shrine, bit by bit, and finally 
incomplete. Its central point is the picture of the rending to pieces 
of a divine child, of whom a tradition, scanty indeed, but harmonious 
in its variations, had long maintained. itself. It was in memory of 
it, that those, initiated into the Orphic mysteries, tasted of the raw 
flesh of the sacrifice, and thereafter ate no flesh more; and it con- 
nected itself with a strange object in the Delphic shrine, the grave 
of Dionysus, a sort of coffin, or cinerary urn, with the inscription, 
Here lieth the body of Dionysus, the son of Semele ; which stood near 
the golden image of Apollo, and the sacred tripod on which the 
Pythia sat to prophesy. 

Son, first, of Zeus and Persephone, whom Zeus woos in the form of 
a serpent, the white, golden-haired child, the best-beloved of his 
father, and destined by him to be the ruler of the world, grows up 
in secret. But one day, Zeus, departing on a journey, in his great 
fondness for the child delivered to him his crown and staff, and so 
left him, shut in a strong tower. Then it came to pass that the 
jealous Hera sent out the Titans against him. They approached the 
crowned child, and with all sorts of playthings enticed him away, 
to have him in their power, and thereupon miserably slew him, 
hacking his body to pieces, as the wind tears the vine, with the axe 
Pelekus, which, like the swords of Roland and Arthur, has its proper 
name. The fragments of the body they boiled in a great cauldron, 
and made an impious banquet upon them, afterwards carrying the 
bones to Apollo, whose rival the young child should have been, 
thinking to do him service therein. But Apollo, in great pity for 
this his youngest brother, laid the bones in a grave within his own 
holy place. Meanwhile, Hera, full of her vengeance, brings to Zeus 
the heart of the child, which she had snatched, still beating, from 
the hands of the Titans, But Zeus delivered the heart to Semele ; and 
the soul of the child remaining awhile in Hades, where Demeter made 
for it new flesh, thereafter was born of Semele, a second Zagreus, the 
younger, or Theban, Dionysus. 


Watrer H. Pater. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tue reaction of morbid disappointment which followed the French 
Revolution has left its traces in history and literature; traces too 
deep and too universally diffused to be accounted for by the idiosyn- 
crasies of individuals. The note of religious scepticism, of negation 
absolute and relentless, had been struck by the mighty hand of Goethe ; 
Byron chimed in with the shrill laugh of self-consuming irony, 
Leopardi with the harmonious tones of his beautiful sadness. Alfred 
de Musset, Lenau, Heine, Poushkin, Petéfi, followed at intervals, and 
in countries widely remote from each other, but all were pervaded 
by the same sense of grief and scattered illusion. What appeared 
to them as their individual grief, caused by individual misfortune, 
was in reality the “ grief of the world,” Weltschmerz, as one amongst 
their number has significantly called it. 

Schopenhauer is the philosophical exponent of the psychic condi- 
tions thus indicated. In the polished surface of his prose the dark- 
ness of despair becomes more intense, more tangible. With a power 
of language, sometimes more poetic than poetry itself, he combines 
trenchant sharpness of logical reasoning. With these formidable 
weapons he attacks the stronghold of your most cherished illusions, 
and scatters to the winds not only your hopes and beliefs but your 
very desire of personal happiness. It is this feature of his system 
which, chiming in with the general mood of his age, has given 
Schopenhauer a popularity far beyond that usually awarded to 
abstract philosophers. Yet it seems to me that the idea of morbid 
pessimism which Schopenhauer’s friends and enemies love to associate 
with his name is not organically connected with the great results of 
his speculative research. The fuller explanation of this seeming 
paradox, against which I have no doubt the cry of heresy, philistinism, 
and other complimentary epithets will be raised by the fanatics of 
the school, I must leave to a later occasion. Suffice it to say here 
that I am not alluding to the mere protest against that silly optimism 
which believes the laws and wonders of the cosmos to have been 
arranged by a loving providence for the especial benefit of the human 
race. In this latter sense Schopenhauer shares the appellation of 
pessimist with Voltaire and every great thinker of old and modern 
times, 

I have called Schopenhauer the philosophical exponent of the 
period of disappointed exhaustion subsequent to the exciting events 
of the revolutionary epoch. It must, however, not be thought that 
he himself took a particularly lively interest in the political side of 
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the question, or was moved to patriotic indignation by the subjection 
of his country to Napoleon’s iron will. Schopenhauer was all his 
life a stranger to national predilections, and amidst the noise of the 
invading French army preserved sufficient equanimity to work out 
one of his most abstruse metaphysical problems. There is, however, 
a strongly personal element in his philosophy, as there is indeed in 
all philosophy of a truly creative order. Schopenhauer is a subjective 
philosopher, car’ ¢Eoxyjv; the connection between his life and his 
work is intimate and inseparable. <A brief sketch of the former 
will therefore be necessary before the exposition of his philosophic 
labour can be entered upon. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born February 22, 1788, at Danzig, at 
that time a free city of the German Empire. His father was a 
wealthy merchant, and one of the. most important citizens of the 
small Republic, to whose institutions he was passionately attached. 
When, in 1793, Danzig was annexed to Prussia, he emigrated to 
Hamburg, regardless of heavy pecuniary losses incurred by the 
change of domicile. The elder Schopenhauer was altogether a 
remarkable man, free from the narrow prejudices of his country and 
time, and far above the ordinary level of culture éommon amongst 
his class. He paid prolonged visits both to France and England, 
and for the free government of the latter country he entertained the 
highest regard. It was indeed his intention to give to his hoped- 
for son and heir the privilege of English citizenship, for which 
purpose he took his wife to London during her pregnancy. Her 
weak health, however, obliged him to return home, and to this 
circumstance alone it is due that England cannot add to the 
names of Bacon, Locke, and Berkeley that of the greatest thinker 
of the present century. In spite of this mischance the younger 
Schopenhauer inherited from his father a strong predilection for the 
language and institutions of this country. He was perfectly familiar 
with the great works in its literature, and quotes the English 
philosophic writers, both of the past and present, with a frequency 
and knowledge not commonly found among German scholars. Even 
the more familiar idiom of the English language he mastered to an 
astonishing degree, owing perhaps not a little to his daily habit of 
reading the Times newspaper, which had been strongly recommended 
to him by his father ; “ because from that paper,” the elder Schopen- 
hauer used to say, “one can learn everything worth knowing.” At 
one time Schopenhauer seriously thought of undertaking, or at least 
supervising, the translation into English of Kant’s works; and I 
have seen a long and elaborate letter on Goethe’s theory of colour, 
written by him to Sir C. Eastlake, in perfectly grammatical and all 
but idiomatic English. 

To return to the elder Schopenhauer, he combined, with his 
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excellent gifts as a merchant and man of the world, some less 
desirable peculiarities, which unfortunately were to some extent also 
transmitted to his son. Amongst these may be mentioned particularly 
a certain morbidness of temperament, frequently intensified to a 
paroxysm of dread at some impending calamity. His sudden death, 
in 1804, by a fall from the upper storey of his warehouse in 
Hamburg, was indeed ascribed by rumour to a fit of despair caused 
by some imaginary loss of property. According to our philosopher’s 
pet theory, will and its appendages, such as temper, passions, and 
instincts of volition, are inherited from the paternal parent, while the 
mother contributes the softening and guiding light of the intellect. 
In his own case this rule holds good with regard to his father, to a 
less extent with regard to his mother. Johanna Schopenhauer is 
well known as the author of travels, novels, and other miscellaneous 
literature. Married to a man by many years her senior, and for 
whom, according to her own confession, she could feel no absorbing 
passion, her sentimental nature remained undeveloped. Hence, 
perhaps, her perpetual restlessness, to be satisfied only by frequent 
change of scenery and friends, Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, and 
many other political and literary celebrities count among her more 
or less casual acquaintances. Her more permanent connection at a 
later period with Goethe and the Weimar circle is well known to 
the student of literature. According to all accounts she seems to 
have been an amiable nature, open to new impulses and affections, 
but wanting in depth. This impression is confirmed by her works, 
which are amusing and full of observation, but without literary merit 
in a higher sense. Her relations to her son will have to be men- 
tioned in the further course of these remarks. 

Being the only son of a rich merchant, Schopenhauer’s early 
education was naturally arranged with a view to his adopting his 
father’s profession. The international principle was at the same 
time strictly adhered to, the very name of Arthur being chosen 
because its spelling is identical in the English, French, and German 
languages. At the age of nine he was sent to one of his father’s 
mercantile friends at Havre, with whose son he contracted a tender 
friendship. When after two years he returned to Germany he had 
become, in accordance with his father’s intention, a perfect French- 
man, and spoke his own language with difficulty. 

About this time the first decided signs of aversion to his merean- 
tile pursuits began to show themselves, much to the mortification of 
the elder Schopenhauer. The boy expressed an ardent desire for 
some scientific calling, too ardent and too persistent to be withstood 
by force. Milder forms of resistance were applied. The choice was 
left to the youth between entering at once a gymnasium (preparatory 
school for the university), and accompanying his parents on a tour 
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through Europe; the meeting again of his friend in Havre being 
held out as an additional attraction in the latter project. Affection 
and curiosity at last prevailed over scientific aspiration. In 1803 the 
Schopenhauers started for England, where their stay was prolonged 
over six months, during which time the parents made a tour to 
Scotland, while Arthur was left at the boarding-school of a clergy- 
man in Wimbledon, near London. It was here that Schopenhauer 
acquired his perfect knowledge of the English language, and it 
was here also that he first imbibed the almost fanatical hatred of 
English bigotry frequently vented in his writings. In a letter to 
his parents written at this time he exclaims with boyish emphasis, 
“Oh that the torch of truth might burn through these darknesses !”” 
In her reply the mother gently sympathises with him on account of 
the large dose of Christianity he is made to swallow. A good deal 
of Schopenhauer’s bitterness against Anglicanism and other modern 
developments of the Christian faith ought in fairness to be charged 
to the Wimbledon parson. 

On their way back the family passed through Switzerland, where 
the grandeur of the Alps left a lasting impression on the young philo- 
sopher, delightful traces of which are discernible in his writings. 

About a year after his return to Hamburg, the prospects of 
Schopenhauer’s career were essentially changed by the sudden 
death of his father. For a short time he continued, from a feeling of 
piety, the career chosen for him by his deceased parent; but soon the 
longing for higher aims became irresistible, and, at a comparatively 
advanced age, he entered upon a thorough course of classical training. 
He used to tell in later years, with justified pride, that he began 
his study of Latin at the age of nineteen, and acquired the language 
in six months. It ought to be added that as a Greek and Latin 
scholar he had few superiors in Germany, besides which he spoke 
French, English, and Italian with perfect ease, and translated a 
book from the Spanish. 

In 1807 Schopenhauer joined his mother at Weimar, to complete 
his preparatory studies for the university under the celebrated 
Passow. Johanna Schopenhauer and her daughter Adele had by this 
time become general favourites with the Weimar celebrities. Not 
long after the death of her husband, the widow had removed 
to the intellectual centre of Germany. She arrived just before the 
battle of Jena and the occupation of Weimar by the French troops, 
and the anxious days passed with her new acquaintances greatly 
furthered their intimacy. In his mother’s drawing-room Schopen- 
hauer met such men as Goethe, Wieland, Grimm, Prince Piickler, 
and the two Schlegels, all attracted by the lively conversation and 
elegant hospitality of the charming widow. Arthur, however, did 
not reside with his mother. For at this period already the insuper- 
able antagonism of their natures had become apparent. 
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Much has been said and written about the unfortunate quarrel 
between mother and son, and particularly the conduct of the latter 
has been severely commented upon. There were undoubtedly faults 
on both sides, but the ultimate cause of their dissension lay too deep 
to be measured by the ordinary scale of moral responsibilities. The 
differences of character were radical; no amount of mutual bearing 
and forbearing could have prevented the continual grating and 
clashing of these antagonistic natures. Johanna Schopenhauer’s 
character has already been sketched in outline. We can imagine 
her at Weimar, basking in the sun of a small court, hero-worshipping 
in a mild way, retailing sentiment and small-talk, writing love- 
stories for the almanacs, wholly oceupied and contented with the 
enjoyment of the hour. On the other hand we see the youth, full of 
thought, pondering over problems of deepest import, imbued with the 
sadness that accompanied his genius, solitary in the crowd, and too 
proud to hide his contempt of its petty cares and interests. How could 
harmony spring from such a union? Let us see how the mother 
herself states her case, not unfairly from her own point of view. 

‘* It is necessary for my happiness,” she writes to Arthur, ‘‘ to know that you 
are happy, but not to witness it. I have always told you how difficult it is to 
live with you, and the more I consider you, the more this difficulty seems to 
increase, at least as far as 1am concerned. Indeed, I confess, as long as you 
are what you are, I would sooner make any sacrifice than bring my mind to it. 
Ido not deny your good qualities, and what repels me does not lie in your 
heart, not in your jnternal but in your external being, that is, your opinions, 
your utterances, your habits; in short, our views of life totally disagree. 
Moreover, your moroseness, your complaints about inevitable things, your dark 
faces, your bizarre assertions resembling oracular utterances, against which 
one is not allowed to say anything—all this oppresses and disturbs my good 
humour without being of any use to yourself. Your unpleasant manner of dis- 
cussion, your lamentations over this stupid world and the misery of mankind, 
give me bad nights and evil dreams.” 

Spoken like a woman of the world, but decidedly wanting in that 
motherly love which endures and forgives, or indeed in that 
womanly intuition which discerns the signs of maturing genius in 
the morbid symptoms of boyish arrogance or despondency. The 
entire absence of appreciation of her son’s great intellectual power 
on the part of Johanna Schopenhauer is painfully discernible in 
her whole conduct, and could not but irritate the proud spirit of the 
youth. When, at a later period, he presented to his mother the 
first-fruit of his philosophic labour, she thanked him with a bad 
joke, which elicited an angry retort on his part. Other circum- 
stances of a graver nature added fuel to the flame of discord. 
Schopenhauer accused his mother of neglecting the memory of his 
father, and his indignation came to a climax when by her mis- 
management he found himself in danger of being deprived of his 
moderate competency. Schopenhauer at no time of his life was a 
miser in the ordinary sense ; his extreme liberality on all occasions 
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where charity was needed by relations or strangers sufficiently 
proves the contrary. But he justly regarded moderate wealth as 
the safeguard of his scientific independence. To make his philo- 
sophy lucrative, or, what is the same, agreeable to the powers that 
be, he felt himself equally unable and unwilling. The loss of his 
property was therefore one of those calamities which he dreaded 
with that all but insane terror inherited from his father and vainly 
combated by reason. In this case, moreover, his apprehensions 
proved but too well founded. On the breaking of a bank at 
Danzig, to which his mother had entrusted her money without 
security, she lost almost the whole of her own and her daughter’s 
property. Schopenhauer himself escaped serious loss only by 
previous caution and a great effort of energy when his suspicion 
became realised. 

I have mentioned these circumstances at some length, because 
from them I derive a grave defect in Schopenhauer’s thought and 
feeling—the want of love. His nature was undoubtedly sad, and 
little tending towards a charitable view of men’s faults. But we all 
know how such harshnesses may be toned down and the sting 
taken out of them by the tender sympathy of a refined woman ; 
much more of a loving and beloved mother. With such influences 
brought to bear upon him in early youth, Schopenhauer would 
perhaps never have become an amiable member of society, with a 
talent for taking things pleasantly; but I doubt whether his 
cynicism of despair and his misanthropy, or cataphronanthropy 
as he preferred to call it, would ever have been developed to the 
degree now so painfully observable in his works. 

Another by no means pleasant feature of Schopenhauer’s writings 
—traceable, I think, to the same unfortunate circumstances—is the 
low opinion he holds, or pretends to hold, of woman, Personally, 
the philosopher was by no means insensible to the charms of love. 
We hear of a tender attachment which retained him in Venice for 
many months; and of Madame Jagemann, the beautiful actress in 
Weimar, he exclaimed enthusiastically, “I should have liked to 
marry this woman if I had found her breaking stones on the high 
road.’’? Nevertheless, he takes a pride in vilifying the sex collec- 
tively wherever an occasion offers. The chapter, Ueber die 
Weiber, in the second volume of Parerga und Paralipomena, con- 
tains the most caustic remarks on female weaknesses that ever fell 
from a misogynist’s pen. Byron, Chamfort, and Huarte, Eastern 
and Western sages, are ransacked, and supplemented by the author’s 
own observations, in a manner exceedingly amusing but for its 
occasional coarseness and for the feeling, which never leaves the 
reader, that all this savage raillery is but the discord of a sensitive 
nature marred by personal misfortune, 
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Woman, according to Schopenhauer, is emphatically the No. 2 
of the human race, inferior to man in mental, moral, and physical 
capabilities. From her subordinate position in antique and Eastern 
life she has been removed by Old French gallantry and “ Ger- 
mano-Christian idiocy” to a sphere of artificial equality with, 
nay, superiority to man. Hence the intolerable arrogance of the 
“lady”? of modern civilisation. Woman is entirely incapable of 
large conception, her range of vision being circumscribed by the 
narrowest bounds of subjective feeling. She always remains a 
child, and ought never to be wholly withdrawn from the guardian- 
ship of man, be it father, husband, or son; nothing can be more 
monstrous than to leave children and their inheritance to the 
care of their mother (this sentence in Schopenhauer’s mouth is, alas ! 
but too significant). Not even the appellation of “ fair” is conceded 
to the sex courteously so denominated. It ought to be changed into 
“unzsthetical.” For the love of art frequently affected by women 
is in reality but a means of attracting the admiration of men. 
Unselfish enthusiasm is altogether above their nature. 

So much of this unpalatable mixture of “much error and a faint 
spark of truth,” in which the intellect of a great man has run 
to waste in the most deplorable manner. Fortunately for us and 
Schopenhauer, these whimsical lucubrations have no connection 
whatever with the essence of his doctrine, and need therefore not 
detain us longer. 

In 1809 Schopenhauer went to the University of Gottingen, where 
he studied chiefly physical science, history, and philosophy, and 
became intimate with his fellow-student Baron Bunsen. In 1811 
the fame of the celebrated Vichte attracted him to Berlin; his 
d priori admiration of that philosopher, however, soon turned to 
contempt, caused partly by the hollow emptiness of his doctrine, 
partly by the sham pathos with which such oracular phrases as “ It 
is, because it is as it is,’ were delivered. Schleiermacher, the second 
star of the university, did not fare much better at our philosopher's 
hands, who shortly but significantly describes him as a “ parson” 
(Pfaff). Wis utter contempt for Hegel and the official philosophers 
of his training is but too well known to the most occasional reader of 
Schopenhauer. It will be best at once to comprehend, and have done 
with, this unpleasant subject. 

Leaving the absolute merits of Hegel, Schelling, lichte, and other 
philosophers undecided, it is impossible to deny that the abuse seat- 
tered upon them broadcast by Schopenhauer is, to say the least, in 
exceedingly bad taste. According to him the professional sages holding 
the philosophical chairs in German universities are, with few if any 
exceptions, a mercenary crew, thinking and expounding exactly 
what their paymaster the Government tells them to think and 
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expound. ‘“ Primum vivere deinde philosophari” is their supreme 
maxim, to which all scruples of conscience, personal or scientific, 
have to yield. Hegel, the arch-humbug, is the inventor of this 
official state-philosophy. The pure doctrine of Kant appears 
hideously distorted in his writings, in so far as they can be said to 
convey any meaning at all. For it is his chief trick ([nif’) to 
cover his ignorance and want of genius with a veil of obscure phrase- 
ology at which the reader stands aghast, doubtful whether his own 
or the writer’s reasoning faculties are at fault. The smaller fry— 
Schopenhauer continues—are naturally leagued together by common 
fears and interests. Members of their clique are systematically cried 
up, while outsiders—that is, non-Professoren der Philosophie, or, 
indeed, all original thinkers—are as invariably abused or silenced 
to death. Here, again, we touch upon personal grounds. It is 
well known how Schopenhauer’s chief work was for a long time 
utterly neglected by professional critics. But let us not for that 
reason ascribe his undoubtedly exaggerated animadversions to the 
vulgar spite of an unsuccessful writer. An original thinker may 
claim a commensurate share of notice, favourable or unfavourable, and 
the withholding of this notice in periodicals which, at the same time, 
lavished praises on mediocrities of their own school, looks remark- 
ably like what lawyers call malice prepense. In such a case the 
argument ¢ si/entio, so generally and so justly suspected by the his- 
torian, is stronger than volumes of positive evidence; and great 
allowance ought to be made for a proud nature retaliating in a style 
not always strictly within the bounds of literary decorum. It is, 
moreover, impossible to deny that many of Schopenhauer’s charges, 
although too sweeping in their application, are undoubtedly founded 
on truth. It is certain that much teaching of official philosophy has 
been and is still going on at German universities; equally certain 
that many of the chairs in these universities have been for a long 
time monopolised by more or less slavish disciples of Hegel. Nor 
can any reader of that philosopher’s works blind himself to the fact 
that many of his high-sounding sentences contain a comparatively 
small residuum of sense; nay, that he systematically invented a 
language abominable with regard to style, and detrimental to science 
by the easy opportunity it offers to the dullard of clothing his com- 
monplaces in the garb of unfathomable wisdom. Schopenhauer 
instinctively abhorred obscurity or timid duplicity of any kind. His 
intellect is piercing, and his language lucid and forcible to a degree 
attained by few German writers, philosophic or otherwise. Friends 
and enemies admit him to be one of the greatest masters of German 
prose since Goethe, and no one at all familiar with metaphysical 
questions can fail to perceive the gist of his reasoning. It is, indeed, 
one of Schopenhauer’s greatest merits to have divested philosophical 
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science of the cant of the schoolroom, and he might have justly 
applied to himself those admirable words occurring in a letter from 
Bolingbroke to Swift, in which the palm is awarded to those philoso- 
phers “ who strip metaphysics of all their bombast, keep within the 
bounds of every well-constituted eye, and never bewilder themselves 
whilst they pretend to guide the reason of others.” 

After these remarks the candid reader must decide what amount 
of violence ought to be deemed justifiable, or at least excusable, in 
an ardent lover of truth who happens to be at the same time a man 
of transcendent genius. Only one more circumstance—not hitherto 
sufficiently attended to by German critics—lI should like to mention, 
which in some measure seems to account for the personal aversion 
felt by our philosopher almost at first meeting to both Fichte and 
Hegel. Schopenhauer, as we have seen, was by descent and educa- 
tion a gentleman and man of the world. He had seen many men’s 
cities, and could converse on equal terms of social ease, and in their 
own languages, with the Frenchman, the Englishman, the Italian. 
At the same time he was extremely sensitive, and felt the want 
of that perfume and charm of life, good manners, with more than 
ordinary acuteness. Now the German professor, as a rule, does, 
or at least did not at that time, count the graces amongst his 
numerous accomplishments, and neither Hegel nor Fichte was in 
this respect above the level of their class. I am far from believing 
that Schopenhauer would under any circumstances have become an 
admirer of Hegel’s Absolute Reason, or of Fichte’s Absolute I; 
but that the concrete I of the professor did not to some extent 
intensify the odiousness of that other transcendental ego I am by no 
means prepared to affirm. 

Returning now to our philosopher’s career, we find that his quiet 
studies at Berlin have been interrupted by the threatening approach 
of the French army after the battle of Liitzen. Schopenhauer 
retired to a secluded village in Saxony, where he finished his philo- 
sophic treatise, Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureich- 
enden Grunde, a careful and profound investigation of the law of 
causality in its various applications, on the ground of which he 
received his degree as Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Jena. The winter of 1813-14 he passed in Weimar, where the 
mighty individuality of Goethe exercised its potent spell on the 
young philosopher. The poet was at that time chiefly occupied with 
his theory of colours, and was delighted to find an intelligent listener 
to his favourite doctrine. Schopenhauer soon afterwards published 
a brochure, in which, with due respect for Goethe’s experimental 
research and genius, the imperfections of his theory from a philo- 
sophic point of view are candidly laid bare. The reciprocal benefits 
derived by these two great men from their temporary intimacy were 
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naturally not of equal value. Goethe’s character and intellect at 
that time were too firmly established to receive strong impulses 
from new ideas, however potent; but to Schopenhauer the poet 
appeared as the highest type of perfect manhood, whose genius he 
worshipped to the last with never-abating enthusiasm. Goethe, 
however, did by no means fail to appreciate the great powers of his 
younger friend’s mind. He speaks of him as “a remarkable head,” 
“difficult to recognise ;”” and the almost melancholy resignation with 
which he mentions the young philosopher’s dissent from his theory 
on important points, shows how he felt the loss of such w proselyte. 
Some years later, when Schopenhauer’s chief work appeared,— 


‘‘Goethe received it with great pleasure ” (I quote from a letter of Adele 
Schopenhauer to her brother, then in Italy), ‘‘ cut the thick volume in two, and 
began reading it immediately. After an hour he sent me the inclosed bit of 
paper, and bade me tell you that he is greatly obliged to you, and believes the 
whole book to be good. Being always successful in opening books at the most 
remarkable places, he found and read with great pleasure the two passages 
marked by him” (viz. on the piece of paper alluded to; one of these passages 


the reader shall see in the following). . . . ‘‘ He says he is looking forward to 
a whole year’s pleasure, for he is going to read it from beginning to end, and 
thinks that time will be necessary. . . . He particularly likes in your book the 


clearness of exposition and style, although, he says, your language is dif- 
ferent from that of other people, and one must get used to calling things by the 
names you want them to have; but after having once learned that a horse is 
not called horse, but cavallo, and God perhaps Dio, or something else, one can 
read well and easily. . . . I hope soon to see him again alone, and perhaps to 
hear something more satisfactory. You, at least, are the only author whom 
Goethe reads in this manner and with so much serious interest.” 


Whether this more satisfactory communication was ever received 
we cannot tell; certain it is that Schopenhauer suspected Goethe of 
never having finished the book. 

It was also during this stay at Weimar that Schopenhauer deeply 
entered into the spirit of Old Indian wisdom and religion, Together 
with Plato, Kant, and some of the French and English philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, the holy books of Buddhism were at once 
the favourite companions of his leisure hours and the objects of his 
most arduous thought. 

In the spring of 1814 Schopenhauer left Weimar for Dresden, 
where he remained for the next four years mainly occupied with 
the composition of the great work of his life. He wrote with the 
eagerness and absorption of a youthful mind confident of its own 
power, and driven to utterance by what Goethe would have called 
demonic impulse. He himself in his old age looked back with 
melancholy regret on the fervid inspiration of his youth, saying that 
the work impressed him like that of another man. In the autumn 
of 1818 the manuscript was in the printer’s hands, and the author 
on his way to Italy. Perhaps he wished to avoid the annoyance 
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of adverse criticism ; perhaps he looked forward to the surprise of a 
great success on his return. In either case his expectations remained 
unfulfilled. The “ World as Will and Representation,”’* undoubt- 
edly the greatest production of abstract philosophy since Kant, was 
received by contemporary criticism with all but unbroken silence. 
A few insignificant notices appeared in the newspapers, and Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, with the instinct of the poet, recognised the 
kindred flame in Schopenhauer, whose work he compares to “a deep 
melancholy lake in Norway, surrounded by a dark wall of steep 
rocks, which never reflects the sun, but, in its depth, the starred sky 
at mid-day.’ None of the renowned philosophers of the day con- 
descended to utter a word of recognition or even of blame, with 
the honourable exception of Herbart, who, although diametrically 
opposed to his doctrine, acknowledged the importance of Schopen- 
hauer’s system. Commercially, the book was a dead failure, and 
when, in 1844, the author reissued his work with a second sup- 
plementary volume, the greater part of the first edition was 
unsold. 

Schopenhauer in the meantime revelled in the beauties of Italian 
art and nature. Antique sculpture and architecture he worshipped 
in preference to mediwval developments; to the beauties of painting, 
of colour in particular, he seems to have been comparatively less 
sensible. Of Italian poets he most admired Petrarch, while Dante 
appeared to him too didactic, and Boccaccio a mere conteur, to whose 
world-wide fame he cculd never reconcile himself. His love of 
modern Italian music, and its most gifted representative, Rossini, 
also dates from this period. At the same time he tasted the 
brimming cup of life’s pleasure. At Venice he lingered in the 
bondage of love; in Rome and Naples he freely mixed in the 
society of young Italians and Englishmen, his command of many 
languages acting as an introduction to the most distinguished circles, 
Surely this man, with his strong individuality, his wide sympathy, 
his aristocratic bearing, was not fit to be a yoke-fellow of the ordi- 
nary pedant of aGerman lecture-room. Yet such for a time seemed 
to be his destiny. Alarmed by the threatened loss of his property, 
already alluded to, Schopenhauer returned to Germany with a view 
to finding some lucrative employment as a haven of refuge in case of 
need. In the spring of 1820 he began a course of lectures on 
philosophy in the University of Berlin, at that time the scene of 
Hegel’s and Schleiermacher’s triumphs. Le it that this competition 
proved too powerful for the young beginner, or that the nature of 


(1) The German title is “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.” In former quotations 
of the book I have Englished the last word by “ Imagination,” being guided more by 
the idiomatic peculiarities of the two languages than by the rules of philosophic 
terminology. But the consensus doctorum does not support my suggestion. 
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his system was found unpalatable, certain it is that Schopenhauer’s 
success as a lecturer did not in any way surpass that of his literary 
efforts. Perhaps his failure was mainly due to his own want of 
diplomatic reticence. He always had the courage, one might almost 
say the recklessness, of his opinion, and in his inaugural lecture he 
boldly inveighed against the sophists who, by their obscure, barbarous 
language had fatigued and blunted the zeal for philosophic study 
roused by Kant’s mighty speculations. Such allusions, but too well 
understood in the proper quarters, were of course not likely to rouse 
benevolent feeling in official bosoms. Altogether the atmosphere of 
Berlin, physical and intellectual and social, was not to the taste of 
Schopenhauer, and his stay in the university, which lasted with 
many interruptions more than ten years, was productive of little 
scientific result and of less personal enjoyment. Much of the morbid 
bitterness in his later writings may be traced to the many disappoint- 
ments of this period. 

In 1831 he left Berlin definitely, the immediate cause being the 
approach of the cholera, one of the bugbears of Schopenhauer’s 
fancy, which on a former occasion had driven him in mad flight 
from one city to another. Two years later he settled in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, never to leave it again except on short journeys. His 
life there was one of almost absolute seclusion. He had no friends, 
and did not wish to make any ; his interest in local affairs was null; 
and although he dined at the table-d’héte of the best hotel, he seldom 
engaged in conversation, or, if he did, was soon silenced again by 
the commonplace replies he received in nine cases out of ten. For 
his talk, although never dull or abstruse, was always on high 
questions of literature, art, or philosophy. Small talk in the ordi- 
nary sense he despised. The only companions of his solitude were 
his poodle and his books. With the former he lived on terms of 
intimacy, observing with keen interest its canine individuality ; 
only in cases of exceptional ill-behaviour the opprobrious epithet of 
“man” was applied to it. Reading was the main occupation of 
Schopenhauer’s life, for he did not write much, and only when 
urged by real inspiration. The results of his thought and study, 
noted down on pieces of paper, were carefully classified and kept in 
separate books. ach of these books or parcels had a label attached 
to it indicative of the contents, or of the time and circumstances of 
their origin. Some of these titles are curious, and characteristic 
of the author; for instance, “ Travelling-book,” ‘“ Cogitata,” 
“ Spicilegia,” “Senilia,” “ Cholera-book” (that is, book written on 
his flight from the cholera), and the like. In this extreme accuracy, 
which also extended to the keeping of his accounts, we recognise 
the merchant’s son. 


The treasure of information acquired by his unwearying study 
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Schopenhauer at long intervals deposited, and gave to the world, in 
his books. The chief labour of his life was done, and his system 
established. But further to elucidate the single parts of this system, 
and to glean new evidence from the various fields of modern scientific 
discovery, Schopenhauer never grew tired, addressing his words to 
future generations for want of contemporary listeners. For the 
books’ published by him for a long time shared the fate of his opus 
magnum ; that is, all but total neglect. His name as an author was 
absolutely unknown. Polite people, on being accidentally introduced 
to him, used to ask if he was a son of the celebrated Johanna Schopen- 
hauer ; much to his disgust one may imagine. 

This state of things lasted for eighteen years. In pronouncing 
the number, one hardly realises the weary length of time from lonely 
day to lonely day ; the contempt of men, the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment amassed during such a period in a proud ambitious mind, 
vainly trying to spurn the success which fate refused to grant. 

This success came at last, and from a quarter from which it had 
been least expected, and perhaps most coveted. This quarter was 
England. In 1851 Schopenhauer published in two volumes his 
Parerga und Paralipomena, best described as a collection of essays 
and remarks on a variety of topics more or less closely connected. 
with his philosophic system. This work is a mine of deepest 
wisdom, and at the same time one of the most entertaining books 
ever written. Its literary merits, both as regards manner and 
substance, were so striking as to make the policy of silence 
hitherto observed by Schopenhauer’s adversaries a matter of impos- 
sibility. But the attention thus created would most likely soon 
have subsided again had it not been for a foreign voice suddenly and 
loudly raised in testimony of the neglected philosopher’s merits, 
Such voices are listened to with particular eagerness in Germany. 
I am alluding to a paper called Iconoclasm in German Philosophy, 
and published in the Westminster Review of April, 1853. It soon 
transpired that the author was Mr. John Oxenford, the well-known 
dramatist, critic, and scholar. The article is masterly in all respects, 
combining perfect grasp of the subject with lucid exposition and 
interesting treatment, It may be called without exaggeration the 
foundation of Schopenhauer’s fame, both in his own and other 
countries. For now suddenly the prophet was acknowledged by 
his people. The journals began to teem with his praise; enemies 
entered the arena, and were met by champions no less enthusiastic; 
and before long the Sage of Frankfort became one of the sights 


(1) I subjoin the titles of these unsuccessful works, with their dates of publication : 
*‘ Ueber den Willen in der Natur,’’ 1836; ‘Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik,”’ 
1841; second edition of “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” with an additional 
second volume, 1844. 
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of that ancient and renowned city. Schopenhauer received the 
incense so tardily offered at his shrine with a sort of grim self- 
complacency. Visitors he treated with politeness, reserving the 
protective measures of rudeness and abrupt turning of the back for 
extreme cases of boredom or insolence. The following remarks 
by an accomplished French writer, M. Foucher de Careil, by no 
means a quand méme admirer of Schopenhauer, convey a lively 
picture of the senescent philosopher’s personality and surroundings. 








‘Tl occupait quand je le vis” (in 1859) ‘‘le rez de chaussée d’une belle 
maison sur le quai de Schine Aussicht ; sa chambre était aussi bibliothéque. 
Un buste de Goethe y frappait tout d’abord les regards; une servante et son 
caniche formaient toute sa domesticité. . . . Sa vie confortable et simple était 
celle d’un sage qui se conduit par maximes. Tout y était réglé par une pré- 
voyante économie de ses forces et de ses ressources. . . . Il espérait que son 
régime de saine activité le ferait vivre jusqu’a cent ans, quand la mort le surprit 
a soixante-dix [it ought to be soixante-douze] ans. . . . Quand je le vis pour 
la premiére fois a la table de hotel d’Angleterre 4 Francfort, c’était déja 
un vieillard, 4 l’ceil d’un bleu vif et limpide, ala lévre mince et légérement 
sarcastique, autour de laquelle errait un fin sourire, et dont le vaste front 
estompé de deux touffes de cheyeux blancs sur les cétés, relevait d’un cachet 
de noblesse et de distinction la physionomie pétillante d’esprit et de malice. 
Ses habits, son jabot de dentelle, sa cravate blanche rappelaient un vieillard de 
la fin du régne de Louis XV.; ses maniéres étaient celles d’un homme de bonne 
compagnie. Habituellement réservé et d’un naturel craintif jusqu’a la méfiance 
il ne se livrait qu’avec ses intimes ou les étrangers de passage 4 Francfort. Ses 
mouvements étaient vifs et devenaient d’une pétulance extraordinaire dans la 
conversation. . . . Il possédait et parlait avec une égale perfection quatre 
langues: le francais, l’anglais, l’allemand, Vitalien et passablement l’espagnol. 
Quand il parlait, la verve du vieillard brodait sur le canevas un peu lourd de 

; Vallemand ses brillantes arabesques latines, grecques, frangaises, anglaises, 
italiennes. C’était un entrain, une précision et des saillies, une richesse de cita- 
tions, une exactitude de détails qui faisait couler les heures; et quelquefois le 
petit cercle de ses intimes l’écoutait jusqu’a minuit sans qu’un moment de 
fatigue se fat peint sur ses traits ou que le feu de son regard se fit un instant 
amorti. ... Un allemand qui avait beaucoup voyagé en Abyssinie, fut étonné 
de lentendre un jour donner sur les différentes espéces de crocodiles et sur leurs 
moeurs des détails tellement précis, qu’il s'imaginait ayoir devant lui un ancien 
compagnon de voyage.” 






























For a fuller account of Schopenhauer’s biography and character I 
must refer the reader to the valuable work by Dr. Gwinner,' one of 
the few intimate friends of his latter years; also to the personal 
reminiscences of him contained in a work on Schopenhauer by Drs. 
Lindner and Frauenstaedt. 

To my own sketch of Schopenhauer’s life I have only to add the 
date of his death, September 20th, 1860, and the fact that that 
much-desired boon euthanasia was granted to him. His housekeeper 
found him one morning after breakfast reclining on his sofa, lifeless. 
Death had come to him as a friend indeed, unannounced and unin- 
vited, but welcome. 


(1) “ Arthur Schopenhauer aus persinlichem Umgang dargestellt,’’ 1862. 
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Perhaps the reader may think that I have with undue length 
dwelt upon a life great in purpose but small in incident, and ex- 
ceedingly sad withal. But it seemed important to trace to their 
personal and temporary sources certain features of Schopenhauer’s 
work, to which as a rule too much weight is attached .in comparison 
with the great metaphysical truths first announced in his system. 
This system itself I have neither power nor wish to condense within 
the limits of a review article. I should indeed refrain from all 
attempts at exegesis if the freedom with which I have spoken of the 
weaknesses and prejudices of the man did not make it incumbent upon 
me to insist with equal emphasis on the transcendent merits of the 
philosopher. This shall be done briefly and in a straightforward 
manner, without deviatory side-glances at kindred or controversial 
phases of contemporary thought, and with as little as possible of that 
technical jargon which Schopenhauer himself has so largely suc- 
ceeded in supplanting by the language of common sense. 

In his Critique of Pure Reason the great Kant has proved 
the absolute impenetrability by our knowledge of the essence of 
things. Our sensual and intellectual orgaris are not adapted to such 
knowledge. To perceive at all we must attach to the objects of our 
perception certain conditions and relations, which in reality are the 
functions of our own brains, making such perception possible. That 
is, in order to become aware of objects, we must regard them in their 
sequence after one another (time), in their various positions of 
co-existence (space), and finally in their mutual relations of cause and 
effect (causality). The ideality (i.c. objective non-reality) of time, 
space, and causality taught by Kant is the final death-blow of the 
d priori dogmatism of former systems. For our intellect (using the 
word in the most general sense), limited by the conditions alluded to, 
can never go beyond the appearances of things, the phenomena. 
To whatever extent the exact sciences may learn the various qualities 
of these phenomena, there always remains and must remain a 
residuum of unknown essence, independent of space, time, and 
causality, and unaltered and undiminished after all the definable 
qualities alluded to (for instance, in the case of matter, weight, 
extension, &c.) have been deducted. This unknown essence Kant 
calls the “thing in itself” (Ding an sich), thus pronouncing the final 
and total bankruptcy of human reason in matters metaphysical. For 
what positive idea is it possible to connect with this or the still more 
nebulous though grander-sounding terms which later philosophers 
have used? Is not the “thing in itself” in reality a decorous 
disguise of the great unknowable, the x in the metaphysical equation 
of the universe ? 

Schopenhauer, who thus far has in essentials followed Kant, here 
steps in, and solves the riddle of the sphinx by the simple formula— 

VOL. XX. N.S. 3G 
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a = Will. This transfers us at once from the indefiniteness of 
metaphysical terminology to the firm reality of human consciousness. 
We recognise the identity of our own being with the essence of all 
beings, and the great mystery of the world seems a total mystery no 
more. The accession to our store of philosophic knowledge accruing 
from Schopenhauer’s discovery seems to me to be incalculable. To 
lay open its source and import to the reader will now be my task. 

All things, Schopenhauer says, we observe and observe only 
through the medium of time, space, and causality, with one single 
exception—ourselves. It is true that our body, in so far as it lives 
and acts, and that which makes our body live and act, our will, are 
objects of our own perception in the ordinary sense. But apart from 
this perception, we are conscious of a vital principle in ourselves 
absolutely identical with the essence of our own being, and quite 
independent of and beyond our ordinary means of observation. This 
vital principle of the human organism is called Will; it is ever 
present to our mind, is perceived or rather felt by us inde- 
pendently of time, space, or causality; it is indeed the immanent 
essence of our life, the “ Ding an sich” of our being.’ This recog- 
nition of our own being by dint of self-intuition, Schopenhauer 
justly calls the only possible metaphysical or philosophic knowledge 
in the proper sense of the word. With every change or motion of 
this Will, he proceeds to show, a corresponding change in our body is 
indissolubly connected. Every movement of our hand, every beat of 
our pulse, are the effect of the action of our will, independently of 
our own consciousness of such action. Our body itself, with its 
nerves and fibres, its blood and its brain, is indeed nothing but this 
Will become conscious, and observing itself through the principium 
individuationis. 

With the aid of this knowledge of our being, we now look at the 
world around us to find that the macrocosm of the universe is only 
the repetition on a gigantic scale of our own tangible identity. 
We perceive an infinity of outward forms, organic and inorganic ; 
plants and birds and beasts and men all fashioned after the manner 
of our own body, or at least submitting to the same laws of 
material existence. The essence or noumenon of our own body we 
know to be Will; what, then, can be the one substratum of the 
universe but the same Will in its various stages of consciousness and 
individuation ? There is only the alternative between the acceptance 
of this reality and the theory of absolute egoism, which, as Schopen- 
hauer observes, cannot be metaphysically disproved, but has never 


(1) It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the reader of the vital difference be- 
tween Will and Volition. Volition is the temporary action of the will in accordance 
with a particular motive brought to bear upon it. It is therefore subject to time and 
causality, a phenomenon in short, while Will is the noumenon or essence. 
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been seriously started out of a madhouse. Will, then, Will one and 
universal, eternal and unchangeable in essence, although multiform 
in its temporal appearances, is the key-note of the harmony of the 
spheres, the essence of which all the wonders of the world, from the 
colossal immovability of a granite rock to the subtle texture of the 
human brain, are only signs and forms. 

Let the reader pause here for a moment to realise the deep meta- 
physical import of this discovery. It establishes the long sought-for 
unity of the world, it fills up the chasm formerly dividing mental 
and material forces, and at the same time it enables us, from the 
safe retreat of our own existence, to glance fearlessly at the enormous 
heaving and struggling of the universe in which we are no more 
entire strangers. It must not be thought that this ideal unity 
ean be deduced from any previous system, or that Schopenhauer has 
only changed the name of universal Force or Law into Will. 
Of force or law we know nothing, of Will everything ; we are Will. 
Besides, why introduce a difference of term where identity of essence 
is all-important ? And how are we to know where force ends and 
will begins? Organism or consciousness are no criteria in the matter, 
as will be seen presently. Spinoza says of a falling stone, that if it 
were conscious it would ascribe its movement to spontaneous action. 
Schopenhauer adds that the stone in thinking so would be right. 
For the law of gravity to which it obeys, and the motive which 
points out to human will the object of its desire, are convertible terms. 

But I am anticipating. Natwra non facit saltus was one of 
Schopenhauer’s favourite maxims. To come from the stone to the 
individual action of human will, we must pass through the innumer- 
able gradations of inorganic, organic, and animal life. All these 
Schopenhauer regards as the various stages of the “ objectivation ” 
—sit venia verbo—of the Will. The history of the world is but the 
history of the struggle of Will for consciousness and individuality. 
To attain this it fashions itself into a thousand forms, all tending 
towards the same goal, and all reckless of the existence of the lower 
types, of which they themselves are further developments. Stone 
and plant, animal and man, are the landmarks of this unceasing 
current of desire. In man, at last, Will obtains the highest stage of 
its objectivation. It becomes object proper because the self-conscious 
subject has been created. 

This, then, is what we discover in looking at ourselves and tho 
surrounding world, through the medium of Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy. Will and interminable desire are the essence of our 
being, and the same desire is at the bottom of the phenomena of 
the world. These phenomena themselves, although we recognise 
their essence by analogy, surround us with bewildering horror. 
Everywhere we see struggle for existence, species devouring species, 
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race contending against race;' even the brute earth seething and 


bubbling with internal fire ready to burst forth at any moment. 
Such is the spectacle of Will in contest with itself, and devouring its 
own children with insatiable hunger. Surely this is not a bright 
picture, and Schopenhauer has painted it with the sombrest hues of 
despair. He lays bare the revolting cruelty of nature, which at the 
cost of inconceivable individual suffering creates new types only to 
abandon them again to the universal doom of destruction. And the 
same tragedy is repeated in our bosom. Here, also, desire follows 
desire never fulfilled, or bearing disappointment and ever new 
desire in its very fulfilment. Here, also, quietude and contentment 
are vainly sought for, the very nature of Will being unrest and 
insatiable longing. 

The beauty and grandeur of Schopenhauer's language, rivalling 
the highest efforts of poetry, the force and vividness with which he 
depicts the nothingness and misery of existence, the halo with which 
he surrounds the sufferings of man as the truest and noblest aspira- 
tions of his being, all this has vastly contributed to carrying his 
name far beyond the circle of metaphysical inquirers. But is there no 
escape from this sea of troubles, no compass to guide us to a haven of 
rest ? Schopenhauer has pointed out such a way ; he names one, and 
only one, all-healing balm for the wounds of mankind, and the name 
of his panacea is self-negation. We must retrace our steps for a 
moment. It has been shown that will in its lower forms is all but 
void of consciousness. It blindly pursues its struggle for indivi- 
dualisation, and all its latent intelligent force (barely sufficient to 
account for the apparent teleology in nature) is consumed in this 
one aim. But the case is different in the human organism. Here 
Will at last has become conscious of itself, and its own miseries are 
mirrored in the intellect. By dint of this intellect Will is now 
enabled to paralyse to some degree its own action; it can intensify 
this intellectual or contemplative power to such a degree as at last to 
become a calm looker-on at its own deeds. By thus renouncing 
itself in its highest stage of conscious development, Will may at last 
find that freedom from suffering, that quiescent contentment which 

(1) Readers who may be struck with the affinity of Schopenhauer’s doctrine to 
certain theories of modern science (an affinity much closer than would appear from my 
hurried sketch), I must remind that the German philosopher’s chief work was written 
before 1818. But even if this precedence could not be established, Schopenhauer’s 
claim to originality would not be in any way affected. He stands altogether on a higher 
level than is attainable to physical science, whose results he uses for his metaphysical 
purpose in the same measure as those of psychology, history, comparative philology, 
or any other empiric discipline. He reasons where they observe, or, at best, classify. 
This ought to be particularly remembered in a country where scientific men proper are 
apt to assume not only the name but also the function of philosophers. Why the 


skilful handling of the microscope or of the vivisector’s knife should entitle a man to 
speak ex cathedra on metaphysical questions it is not easy to perceive. 
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is for ever denied to its affirmative efforts (“Bejahung und Ver- 
neinung des Willens zum Leben’”’). Consistently carried out, this 
leads to the absolute deadening of individual desire, to be met with 
only in certain phases of Buddhism and Christianity ; and Schopen- 
hauer by no means hesitates in adopting the extreme consequences of 
his doctrine. The highest stage at once of happiness and sanctity 
he is prone to acknowledge in the monk of the order of La Trappe, 
or still more in the Indian devotee who in passive contemplation 
awaits the dissolution of his embodied will to enter the realm of 
divine non-existence, Nirwana. 

It is to this part of Schopenhauer’s philosophy that I was chiefly 
referring when speaking of the influence of his time and of his own 
personal feeling on the development of his system. In his dark 
picture of human suffering he seems purposely to blind himself to the 
intense though transitory enjoyment of success long desired and 
well earned by arduous labour. A strong man conquering difficulties 
may rejoice in his power, and if his will be guided and subdued by 
the higher motives of love and self-sacrifice, if in short he be a 
hero in the true sense of the word, we surely are justified (on 
Schopenhauer’s own grounds) in exalting his virtue above the 
impassive selfishness of a besotted. monk or fakir. 

There is one other means, Schopenhauer continues, of temporarily 
emerging from the toil and struggle of will into the purer calm of con- 
templation; this means is art. The artist and he who genuinely 
loves art contemplate the thousandfold formations of nature and life 
without desire. Artistic gift, according to Schopenhauer, is the 
power of divesting things from their accidental surroundings, of dis- 
covering in the continual change of individual phenomena the lasting 
essence of the type. Genius proper is the highest degree of this 
intuitive knowledge, which asks no more for the how and the when 
and the where, but merely for the what. This “ what ” Schopenhauer 
identifies with the idea in Plato’s sense. The Platonic idea he con- 
siders to be the last stage of objectivated (I again apologise for the 
barbarous formation) Will previous to its becoming phenomenon. 
The idea lies beyond time, space, and causality, and is, therefore, 
not observable by our senses; but this does not preclude its meta- 
physical reality, a reality quite as undeniable and almost as tangible 
as the individual phenomena which are its subdivisions. Nature 
herself is continually struggling for the embodiment of this ideal 
type, but attains it rarely or never. How, then, can art hope to 
realise this archetypal beauty of form ? 


‘‘People believe by imitating nature. But how can the artist know the 
works of nature that are beautiful and worthy of imitation amongst those that 
are not, unless his anticipation of the beautiful precedes experience? Moreover, 
has nature ever produced a perfectly beautiful human being? It has been said 
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that the artist must collect the beautiful single parts of various individuals, and 
compose with them a beautiful whole;—a perverse and thoughtless opinion. 
For we ask again, How is he to recognise that such forms are beautiful and 
others the reverse? A posteriori and from mere experience the recognition of 
the beautiful is impossible; it must always be at least partly d priori. . .. The 
fact of our appreciating human beauty on seeing it, and of the artist recognis- 
ing it with such distinctness as to be able to reproduce it without ever having 
seen it, and to surpass nature herself; this fact is explained by the other fact 
that we ourselves are that Will, the adequate objectivation of which in its highest 
development is thus appreciated or discovered. . . . True genius discovers 
in the single phenomenon its idea. He understands the half-uttered words of 
nature, and himself pronounces clearly her stammered utterance. He impresses 
the type of beauty, vainly attempted by her in thousandfold formations, on his 
hard marble, and places it before nature, saying, as it were, ‘See here what it 
was thy desire to express.’”’ 


This is one of the two passages which the greatest artist amongst 
poets, Goethe, especially admired in the work of the greatest poet 
amongst philosophers. This testimonial alone ought to be sufficient 
to protect Schopenhauer from the suspicion of exaggerated idealism 
in art. He does not undervalue the necessity in artistic production 
of experience external and internal, of realism as we should say ; 
but this realism ought always to be illumined by the supernal light 
of ideal intuition. Neither does he confine this requirement of a 
typical background to representations of the beautiful or harmonious 
proper. Sir John Falstaff or Mrs. Gamp are realisations of Platonic 
ideas, no less than the Madonna della Sedia or the Venus of Milo. 
With the above remarks, I would ask the reader to compare Scho- 
penhauer’s discoveries with regard to the esthetical basis of music 
treated by me on a former occasion in these pages (see Article on R- 
Wagner, Fortnicutty Review, March 1, 1872). 

And here my task draws to a close. I have endeavoured, as well 
as my power and my space would permit, to point out the main 
features of Schopenhauer’s system. Much had necessarily to be 
omitted, much to be touched lightly, which for its full elucidation 
might have required as many pages as I had words to give it. The 
more attractive or popular sides of the philosopher’s thought I have 
neglected on purpose, thinking it unnecessary to bribe my readers 
with such intellectual small change. I shall be satisfied if thinking 
men in this country, who hitherto perhaps have known little more 
of Schopenhauer than his name, may be induced by my remarks to 
follow up the traces of reasoning here vaguely indicated. 


F. Huerrer. 


P.S.—A few weeks after these pages were written and sent to the Editor, an English 
work on Schopenhauer, by Miss Helen Zimmern (published by Messrs. Longman), 
made its appearance. I am glad to call the reader's attention to her interesting and 
accurate account of the philosopher's life, founded on the books by Gwinner, Lindner, 
and Frauenstaedt, and supplemented by copious extracts from his own writings. 
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Neary all public writers and speakers in England, and indeed in 
Germany and the Austrian monarchy also, seem to take it for 
granted, that the ruling and permanent motive of Russian policy is 
the desire for territorial aggrandisement. Most of them further 
assume that this policy, so dangerous to her neighbours, and sup- 
posed to be so specially dangerous to English power in the East, 
can only be resisted by supporting the Turkish Empire, as the state 
most directly threatened and least able to sustain an attack. Having 
been led, in the course of a journey undertaken this autumn through 
Russia and the Black Sea countries, to question both these assump- 
tions, I desire to examine them, and that with reference rather to 
the course of Russian history generally, and to the character of the 
Turkish administrative system, than to the events of these last few 
weeks or months. My object is not so much to establish any posi- 
tive conclusions as to show the unsoundness of the premises on 
which are based many of the doctrines most frequently and con- 
fidently put forward in our recent discussions on these topics; and 
this, I venture to hope, may be done without any desire or tendency 
to serve party interests. Properly understood, the question of our 
action in the East is altogether apart from English party politics, 
and a man’s judgment of it ought to be quite unaffected by his view 
of our subjects of difference at home. 

Let me say at starting that I am in no sense an advocate or 
even an apologist of Russia. Like most English liberals, I had 
been accustomed to regard her, ever since the fatal day of Vilagos 
when she crushed the independence of Hungary, as the archfoe of 
political progress, the incarnation of political evil. Even now, 
her further advance over the provinces of the Turkish Empire 
would, as it seems to me, be a great misfortune for those pro- 
vinces, for herself, for the world. But the Russia of 1876 is not 
the Russia of 1849. Just as we have come to look differently upon 
Austria since her acceptance of constitutionalism after 1866, and 
upon Prince Bismarck since he shook himself loose from the feudal 
party in Prussia, so we must learn to recognise the changes that 
have passed in Russia since the accession of Alexander II., changes 
more rapid than any other European country has undergone in an 
equally short space. And in any case we ought surely to unlearn 
the habit, not more unfair than it is unwise and misleading, of 
putting, as a matter of course, the worst construction upon every 
word or act of Russia. Ido not therefore attempt, nor desire, to 
argue that the policy of the Russian Government has been, or is now, 
a disinterested policy. I do not deny, that there is a party, a strong 
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party, which hankers after further conquests, and dreams of some 
day reaching the Bosphorus. But what I hope to show is, firstly, 
that the recent history of Russia affords far less evidence of a 
passion for territorial aggrandisement than is commonly believed 
here; secondly, that such aggrandisement would be distinctly 
injurious to her; thirdly, that her present action is sufficiently 
explainable without the hypothesis, so generally accepted in England, 
that her aim is the seizure of European Turkey ; and fourthly, that 
the actual condition of both Asiatic and European Turkey clearly 
shows that the worst possible way of checking Russia is to try to 
maintain the status quo there, to allow the Porte to go on expecting 
support from us, and to teach the subject Christian populations that 
it is to the Czar, and to the Czar alone, that they have to look for 
deliverance from intolerable misgovernment. 

It is natural that any one who sees on the map the Muscovy of 
the sixteenth century, as it was under the Czar Ivan the Terrible, 
and compares it with the Russian Empire of to-day, should be 
astonished at the vast and rapid territorial growth of this state, a 
growth paralleled only by that of Roman and English dominion. 

The alarm, however, which this comparison causes ought to dis- 
appear when it is understood how these vast territories have been 
acquired. By far the larger part have not been conquered at all, but 
simply colonized or occupied. Not only Siberia but the whole north- 
east of European Russia and a great portion of the south-east have 
come under Russian rule almost without a musket-shot, because these 
regions were inhabited by savage wandering tribes who had no hold 
on the soil, and made no objection to the advent of settlers. Some 
of them, such as the Tchouvasses, Mordvins and Tcheremisses of the 
Volga, are already half Russianized ; others, like the Samoyedes and 
Kirghiz, remain pagan or Mohammedan; but all are on perfectly 
good terms with their governors, and seem, indeed, never to have 
had anything to complain of. Other large districts, such as the 
Tatar Khanates of Kazan and of the Crimea, have, indeed, been 
conquered, but conquered almost of necessity, being held by semi- 
civilised Mohammedan states between whom and the Muscovite 
frontier population it was found practically impossible for peace to 
subsist." Georgia was not conquered at all, but handed over to the 
Czar by its last king, who could not defend it against his Mohamme- 
dan neighbours. The only acquisitions, therefore, on which the 
charge of deliberate aggression can be based are those of Fin- 
land and the Baltic provinces, Poland, the south-western provinces 
conquered from Turkey, and the districts recently occupied in 
Turkestan (omitting the trifling conquests in Transcaucasia made 
from Persia), A few words may suffice for each of these. 


(1) I pass over all this the more briefly because it has been admirably set forth by 
Mr. D, M. Wallace in an articlo in this Review for last August. 
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All these territories, except Turkestan, were conquered when con- 
quest was still the order of the day in Europe, and regarded as the 
natural reward, even where it had not been the original object, of a 
war. Qur present sentiment, which condemns the transference of a 
population to the rule of a victorious alien state, is extremely modern, 
and far from universally dominant: witness the case of North 
Schleswig and the general desire of the French, in and before the 
summer of 1870, to annex the purely German districts on the left 
bank of the Lower Rhine. In the case of Finland, Russia had this 
excuse, that while it was held by a foreign power St. Petersburg, 
lying close to the Swedish border, was at the mercy of an invading 
force. Finland, moreover, has, ever since her submission, been 
treated with singular consideration. She retains her laws, her two 
languages, her metallic currency. Her free constitution, never 
abolished, has of late years been recalled to active life; no attempt 
has been made to Russify her people or institutions; she spends all 
her own revenues and costs Russia a considerable sum besides. The 
story of Poland offers 2, sad contrast to this generosity, and it is 
mainly her cruelties there that have drawn on Russia the aversion of 
Western Europe. Nothing can excuse those cruelties, worse even 
than those of which we were guilty in Ireland in 1798; or the 
French in Algeria. Several points, however, may deserve to be 
noticed, One is, that in the original partition of Poland Russia 
did no more than was done by Austria and Prussia. A second 
is, that there existed an ancient and bitter hatred between Russians 
and Poles, dating from the days when the latter, then the 
stronger power, had nearly crushed the national existence of 
Russia. Further, the democratic party in Russia in 1863, seeing 
in the division between the peasantry of the Lithuanian provinces, 
who had no Polish sympathies, and the nobles who had, an oppor- 
tunity of inflicting a blow upon the nobility generally, hounded on 
the Government against the insurgents. And the Government itself 
was stimulated to greater harshness by its fear of the revolutionary 
spirit which had made Warsaw an outpost. To stamp out the con- 
spiracies which were always simmering there, seemed to them 
necessary for the safety of Russia itself. 

The acquisitions of Asiatic territory made in 1828 from Persia and 
in 1829 from Turkey were less considerable than might have been 
expected, considering the weakness of the beaten party. We need 
not set this down to generosity—generosity was not a feature in the 
character of Nicholas—it was due to the sense that annexations 
were not really for the conqueror’s interest, who had enough on his 
hands already. The war of 1828-29 was not a war of aggression, but 
arose out of the conduct of Turkey towards the Greeks, and though the 
‘Turks were reduced by the second campaign to complete helplessness, 
not an acre of land in Europe was demanded as the price of peace. 
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It is mainly the more recent advances of Russia in Central Asia 
that have excited the attention of Europe and the suspicions of 
England. Yet nothing can be more natural than these: advances, 
and England is the country which ought best to understand this, 
since the causes are almost exactly the same as those which drew 
us on from conquest to conquest till we became masters of India; or 
as those which have similarly drawn on the French in Algeria, and 
the Americans over the land they had reserved for the Indian tribes. 
A civilised state with semi-civilised states or predatory nomad races 
on its frontiers cannot stop where it will. With the former it makes 
treaties; the treaties are broken; it is obliged to punish, and can 
often only punish, by annexing, or by assuming a protectorate which 
comes to almost the same thing as annexation. With the latter no 
treaty can be made, and the civilised power must therefore protect its 
borders by stationing troops along them, and must chastise every 
inroad by pursuing the marauders on their homeward way, perhaps 
for great distances. Thisis found so expensive and troublesome that a 
regular expedition is undertaken ; the offending tribe is defeated, 
and to prevent fresh irruptions forts are erected and garrisons 
stationed in its country, which thus becomes reduced to submission. 
This advance involves a contact with fresh tribes, who molest the 
peaceable natives or the civilised settlers by their inroads; and the 
same process is repeated, the line of outposts always moving forward, 
and the line of settled subject country following it. In some such 
way as this has the frontier of Russia advanced from the river Ural 
to the banks of the Upper Oxus and the Thian-shan mountains. 
One of the most distinguished officers in the Russian service, a man 
whose veracity no one could dream of questioning, assured me that 
the archives of the War Office at St. Petersburg were full of diree- 
tions to the generals commanding on the Turkoman steppes, forbidding 
them to engage in fresh wars or annex fresh territory ; but that the 
nature of things had been too strong for the War Office, and had 
carried the Cossack outposts steadily forward. Something, I think, 
must also be allowed for the desire of the frontier generals to find 
occupation for their troops, and to distinguish themselves by con- 
quest, just as Cassar advanced against the will of the Senate, and our 
Indian generals or statesmen in spite of the East India Company. 
And it is no doubt also true that the extension of territory has been 
regarded with a certain pleasure by the unthinking majority of the 
Russian people, more particularly by the army, everywhere the home 
of chauvinism. But one may well believe that the Government has 
not desired, much less designed, these advances, for they bring nothing 
but expense and responsibility. Turkestan is a poor country, quite un- 
able to pay the expense of managing it ; the Central Asian trade which 
t opens up is of no great consequence, so thinly peopled are all these 
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countries ; and in case of a European war the necessity of wasting 
troops in this remote corner of the empire might be seriously felt. 

That Russia, finding herself at the north foot of the Hindoo Koosh 
(which she may probably reach before long), would in the event of 
a war with England use her position there to annoy us by stirring 
up the Afghans or hill tribes of the Punjab frontier, or even by 
intriguing with the native princes of India itself, is probable enough. 
But it is quite another thing to fancy, as so many people in England 
do, that she is going to the Hindoo Koosh for that express purpose. 
Had she wished either to menace India or to increase her Asiatic 
dominions by war, there was, there still is, another course open to 
her. That course, not more costly in the first instance, and far 
more profitable in the long run, is to annex Persia, a country with 
no army, no fleet, and hardly any government; a country of great 
natural resources, with a splendid geographical position between the 
Caspian and the Indian Ocean, inhabited by a population far less war- 
like and fanatical than the Turkomans, industrious and settled, though 
reduced by misgovernment to a point far below its natural level; a 
country moreover from which India could be threatened much more 
effectively than from Khiva or Bokhara. Needless to say that we 
could not have saved Persia, and that she could not have defended 
herself: six or eight regiments would be enough to overrun the 
whole kingdom. 

That Russia has during the last three centuries extended her 
borders farther and faster than any other European state is unde- 
niable. But then she is the only European state that could so 
extend itself. The settler who lives on the edge of the wilderness 
may take in as much land as he pleases, while a proprietor in Kent 
or Normandy cannot push his fence six inches back without risking 
a lawsuit. And in her extensions to north, east, and south, where 
she found either unoccupied lands or races inferior to her own, she 
has really played the part of an improving and civilising power. 

Territorial extension, however, which marks a period, sometimes a 
long period, in the history of almost all great states, always comes 
sooner or later to an end, sometimes, as with most of the countries 
of modern Europe, because there is no longer room for it, some- 
times also, as in our own case and that of the United States, or as 
of Rome in the time of the early emperors, because it is believed to 
be no longer for the interest of the state itself. Twenty years ago we 
used to have panic-fits about the extension of the United States. 
We now know that they do not desire either Canada or Mexico 
or the Antilles, and have even neglected chances of getting 
a footing in the two latter. Similarly, we have ourselves repeatedly 
refused to found new colonies or annex new territories in the Kast, 
though the world does not yet credit us with such moderation. 
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Now Russia seems to have reached this point, when for her own 
interest further territorial growth ought to stop. How far she sees 
this herself, I shall inquire presently ; meantime let me endeavour 
to state the grounds for believing that she would only injure herself 
by attempting to incorporate the provinces of Turkey, for example, 
or to wrest from us any part of India. 

Russia has already more land and vaster natural resources than 
she needs or can deal with. Not to speak of the mineral riches of 
Siberia, still only half opened up, or of the fertile countries along 
the Lower Amour, or of Turkestan, or of Transcaucasia with so 
many sources of wealth only requiring capital for their develop- 
ment, she has in the southern part of European Russia, between the 
Dnieper and the Ural River, a region of unsurpassed fertility, not a 
third or fourth part of which is now under cultivation, and which 
could probably support a population as large again as that of the 
present European dominions. In this vast tract, which one may 
call the “Great West” of Russia, colonization does indeed go on, 
and now the faster since railways have been made through it ; but 
it goes on with nothing like American or even Canadian speed, and 
at the present rate another century will not see the country even 
fairly well settled. People in Western Europe often talk of Russia 
as“ overflowing with men,” of her “ teeming millions,” and so 
forth. The truth is that she is the most sparsely populated of 
civilised states, with the possible exception of Sweden, and that her 
population increases slowly. She is a child in the shoes of a giant. 
Instead, therefore, of grasping at fresh territories which she is not 
able either to occupy with settlers or develop by an expenditure of 
skill and capital, it is her interest to concentrate all her energies on 
her internal growth, to fill up her empty spaces, improve her com- 
munications, train her people to add the higher forms of skilled 
industry to those comparatively rude and raw handicrafts which, 
speaking broadly, alone at present thrive among them. One cannot 
travel through the country without seeing that this policy, already 
to some extent begun, will make her more prosperous and more 
powerful than any course of conquest could possibly do. 

Further, Russia is at this moment unfitted to assimilate or 
administer new territories, and notably such territories as the 
Turkish. So large an empire as hers is already requires a great 
multitude of officials, and the supply of good officials is far below 
the demand, I do not speak merely of corruption, which every one 
in Russia asserts to be so widely spread—for of its existence a 
stranger has no means of judging—but of incompetence for the 
higher administrative functions. Russia, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is a new country, where civilisation has but recently taken 
root, Great efforts have been made, and made with much success— 
for the people is not only a quick but a really gifted one—to spread 
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education and rear up a cultivated class. But that class is still 
small, compared with the whole population, or compared with the 
same class in France, Germany, or England. And even in those 
who have been to the university, culture is not the same thing as it 
is in educated men in those above-named Western countries, where it 
rests, so to speak, on a basis of hereditary cultivation going back for 
centuries. If, then, a sufficiently qualified bureaucracy is now 
wanting in European Russia, how much greater would the deficiency 
be in the countries west and south of the Euxine, where several half- 
civilised races live intermingled, differing in religion and language, 
hating one another, depending entirely on their governors for the 
impulse which is to pacify, elevate, discipline, and, in fine, civilise 
them? Highly qualified men, morally as well as intellectually, are 
needed to deal with the problems which such countries present. We 
believe that we send such men to India; but we are able to do so 
because the class from which they come is, in an old and over-peopled 
country like this, unusually large. In Russia such men are too few, 
and they are likely to be still fewer, for at present the tendency of 
educated youth there is quite away from official life, towards the 
professions or towards employment under such local authorities as 
are independent of the central Government. 

In the dominions conquered by Russia, such as Transcaucasia, 
everything depends upon the bureaucracy, everything is referred to 
it, everything proceeds from it. What impulses to civilisation are to 
be given must be given by it, for there are few individual settlers, 
and they do not affect the country in the least. Now with 
excellent intentions and considerable efforts, the bureaucracy has so 
far been able to do but little to improve or develop the later Russian 
conquests. Order is not yet secure in them, and they are so far 
from paying their way that they constitute a serious drain on the 
imperial revenues. They will not pay till they are civilised ; and 
civilisation cannot be introduced by ukase. With all this work 
on her hands it would be folly for Russia to attempt the larger and 
more difficult task of assimilating Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Anatolia. 

There are other reasons in the internal conditions of Russia proper 
why she should refrain from entangling herself with new difficulties. 
The emancipation of the serfs has raised as many problems as it 
seemed to solve, and no one can yet say how it may end. Serious 
reforms in the Church are talked of and likely to be before long 
undertaken. The finances of the empire, exhausted by the con- 
struction of so many railways, which have not yet begun to be 
remunerative, require the most careful nursing. Moreover (and 
this is a reason to which the enlightened liberals of Russia attach 
great weight) the addition of new territories obviously incapable 
of constitutional government would impede or delay that creation of 
free representative institutions which is the great and the most 
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difficult, question of the future for Russia, and towards which some 
cautious steps have already been taken. The power of the central 
Government is now felt to be too great, and every extension of the 
districts which can only be ruled despotically by the central 
Government will necessarily throw more upon it. 

It may be answered: Supposing all that has just been urged to 
be true, it does not follow that the Russian Government or people 
see it to be true. They may not believe in this alleged incapacity 
to find administrators, or they may think that the same course of 
aggrandisement which has brought them to their present point of 
greatness will carry them on with full sails over the difficulties of 
the future : tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito. Or, even while 
admitting that the development of their internal resources and the 
creation of representative institutions is the surest path to pro- 
sperity, they may be too much seduced by the brilliant prize that 
seems to lie within their grasp, too much intoxicated by a sense of 
their “ historic Panslavonic mission,” to be able to halt when the 
voices of race and religion call them on. 

This is a matter on which no one, no, not a Russian himself, can 
speak with confidence. The sentiment of a nation, the policy of a 
Government, change from day to day, and change from causes 
beyond prediction. Two or three remarks however may be ventured 
for the sake of clearing away a prevalent misconception. 

It is commonly fancied, not only in England but in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy (where jealousy of Russia is even hotter than 
among ourselves), that what is called Panslavism is the pervading 
passion of the Russian people and the guiding star of Russian 
foreign policy. No greater mistake. Panslavism is a theory, a 
doctrine, a sentiment, what you will, which has been taken up by a 
certain party in Russia, composed chiefly of such of the nobility as 
live in Moscow, of officers in the army, of a certain number of 
journalists and students. It has absolutely no hold on the 
peasantry, who would not even know what it meant, and very little 
on the merchants. It is repudiated by the advanced or socialistic 


(1) Of course all that is said here as to the present unfitness of ‘Russia to annex the 
provinces of Turkey applies with tenfold force to India, as being far more distant and 
having far fewer elements of national affinity to start from. That Russia may some day 
wish to menace us through her proximity to India is possible enough. But that she 
will attempt, within any time one can presently foresee, to conquer India for herself, 
with all that she has on her hands already, and with the possibility of conquering 
Persia always open to her, is an opinion which would scarcely seem to require refuta- 
tion. As to the interest of England in keeping Russia out of Constantinople, two 
grounds are commonly assigned. Some say that once there she could conquer Asia 
Minor and Syria, forgetting that she can do so now from Transcaucasia. Others say 
that she may block our path to India through the Levant. No doubt, if we lose the 
command of the sea; but if we lose that we shall probably anyhow lose India too. It 
would certainly be a misfortune for the world (including Russia herself) if she seized 
Constantinople. But the injury to England in particular would have nothing to do 


with India : it would consist in the stoppage of our trade with the Black Sea countries 
and Northern Persia. 
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democrats. It is in fact the doctrine of a party, not of the nation, 
of a party like that which in England would have us go to war for 
the Turks, or like that which in France desires to restore by arms 
the temporal power of the Pope.’ That it exerts considerable in- 
fluence is undeniable, but that influence is rather declining than 
increasing, and at this moment draws what appears to be its strength 
from a source that is really quite different—the religious sentiment of 
hatred to Islam. The wisest heads in Russia, and particularly 
those who surround the present emperor and reflect his moderation, 
see through the vague and flimsy notion, a wild inference drawn 
by ignorance and vanity from misconceived premises, that the 
largest Slavonic state is necessarily or naturally called upon to unite 
all Slavonic races under one sceptre. And though they may occa- 
sionally ‘use this spectre to frighten their neighbours, they have far 
too sound an appreciation of what is practical in politics to be 
influenced by it themselves. 

Similarly with regard to the supposed desire of all Russians to 
possess Constantinople. One may hear some irresponsible talk on 
the subject from private people: expressions of a belief that sooner 
or later the Czar will plant the cross on St. Sophia, and that all 
South-eastern Europe will own the Muscovite faith and rule, while 
England and Austria gnash their teeth in the distance. Just such 
irresponsible talk one may hear from Germans about the necessity of 
annexing Holland, or even of gathering England and Scandinavia 
into the great Pan-Teutonic Empire. Just such idle hopes one may 
hear Spaniards express of the incorporation of Portugal. Just such 
was formerly the vapouring language of Americans about Canada 
and Mexico. A boy when he looks at a map fancies that the most 
powerful countries are those which cover the largest space, and it 
is wonderful how many of us remain boys in this regard. There 
are plenty of foolish persons in Russia as elsewhere, who fall into 
this vulgar confusion of bigness with greatness. But there, as else- 
where, sensible men see not only that Russia at Constantinople 
would be weaker and more exposed than she is now, but that she 
would run some risk of ceasing to be Russia at all, and would be led 
away into new paths whose end no one could see, and where the 
true interest of the old Russian people would soon be lost sight of. 

The active sympathy shown by the Russian nation with the 
Herzegovinians and Servians during the last few months has been 
taken in some quarters as conclusive evidence of its passion for con- 
quest. No assumption can be more gratuitous. It would have been 
strange indeed if a people among whom religion is an infinitely more 
potent force (the only one that moves all classes) than in any other 


(1) T'wo assumptions are constantly made by our Russophobists, which are perhaps 
less absurd as applied to Russia than they would be to a popular government, but still 
quite baseless: firstly, that Russia is one, instead of being divided into parties like our- 
selves ; secondly, that she has one deep-laid unchanging scheme of policy, to which she 
adheres through all changes of circumstance. 
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part of Europe, had not sympathized with its co-religionists in their 
struggle, not against ordinary enemies, but against the very enemies — 
before whom Russia had lain prostrate for two centuries, and with 
whom she had maintained a long, doubtful, though ultimately suc- 
cessful, warfare for three centuries more. The hatred of the Russian 
people to Mohammedans is almost as striking a feature in their 
national history and character as it was in those of the Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century, among whom its origin had been precisely 
the same. It is almost as deep a feeling as their devotion to the 
Orthodox Church ; it is, in fact, with them a part alike of their 
religion and their patriotism. No one can understand the attitude 
of Russia in these questions without allowing for the intensity in 
her people of this combined sentiment—the result of her whole 
history—of sympathy with Christians of the orthodox rite and faith, 
and hatred to their Mussulman rulers. In the present instance 
there was added to these feelings a wrath and horror at the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Turks, which were not indeed more deep or 
genuine than the indignation those cruelties called forth in England, 
but were all the fiercer because it was commonly believed in Russia, 
down to the middle of September last, that Europe generally, and 
England in particular, were viewing those cruelties with complete 
sang froid, and that they had not in the least affected the traditional 
English friendship for Turkey. These things being so, one has no 
need either of Panslavistic theories or the lust for conquest to ex- 
plain that passionate outburst of feeling in Russia this summer 
which the Czar and his advisers have found it so hard to resist. It 
pervaded, it still pervades, all classes, even down to the peasantry 
who know and care nothing about politics. It would make it far 
easier for the Government, despite its financial embarrassments, to 
undertake a war against Turkey now than at any time within this 
century. People have compared it to our sympathy with the Gari- 
baldians in 1859, or to that of the Germans for the Holsteiners in 
1863. But it is, by the nature of the case, infinitely stronger than in 
either of those instances (in which, nevertheless, plenty of volunteers 
were found ready to start), and may best be likened to the feeling 
wherewith the English people heard in 1641 of the terrible massacre 
of the Protestant colonists of Ulster, a feeling which bore no small 
part in bringing on the great Civil War. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss the recent policy of 
Russia. Whether it has been selfish and tortuous, or whether 
the Government has honestly endeavoured to restrain the fana- 
ticism of its subjects and co-operate with the other Powers for the 
benefit of the Christians in Turkey, is a matter of present political 
controversy, and I desire here to keep as much as possible upon 
historical ground. But however its rulers may use the enthu- 
siasm of the Russian people, the fact of that enthusiasm and 
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its grounds ought to be known and weighed, for they are most im- 
portant elements in the problem before us. 

Without professing to see farther into a millstone than the rest of 
the world, one may incline to believe that whatever be the dreams 
or schemes of the party of advance in Russia, and whatever the 
possibility that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg may ultimately, more 
or less, adopt them, its present policy is directed, not so much to the 
acquisition of territory as to the extension and strengthening of its 
influence in Turkey, both upon the Porte itself and upon the subject 
Christian populations, so as to establish, in fact, a sort of protectorate 
over the Sultan and his dominions. Such a protectorate might be 
sought either from selfish or disinterested motives; doubtless it is 
sought from both. But be this as it may, be Russia’s object the 
extension of her dominions or only the extension of her influence, 
the question how she may best be met—checked, if you will—is not, 
substantially, very different. On this question a few words may be 
said in conclusion. 

The influence of Russia over the Christians of Turkey and her 
power for aggression, so far as it depends on that influence, is held 
to be derived from two sources. One is, their belief that she, and 
she alone, sympathizes with their sufferings, and is prepared to help 
them. This is areal and potent cause. ‘The other is their sense of 
nearness to her in blood and religion, the feeling of Slavs for Slavs, 
of Orthodox Eastern Christians for one another. This cause has 
some force ; but a force both much more limited in area and weaker 
within that area than is usually ascribed to it. Let us see how both 
may be met. 

It is, or ought to be, superfluous to add a particle of fresh 
evidence to that which is already before Kurope of the misgovern- 
ment of the Turkish provinces and of the utter incapacity of the 
Government for reform. Every Frank you meet in Anatolia or 
Roumelia or Constantinople itself, however much he may prefer (as 
he usually does) the individual Turk to the individual Greek or 
Armenian, tells you that things are certainly no better than they 
were twenty years ago, in the days of the Crimean war, that they 
are probably worse, that it is useless to expect any reform from the 
Porte, that all the promises it makes will and must be broken— 
mist, because there are neither men fit to carry out reforms, nor is there 
any force at headquarters to compel them todoso, Itisreally hardly 
necessary, in order to get any idea of what Turkish government is, 
to do more than sail down the Bosphorus and count the magnificent 
palaces, rich with marble without and sumptuous decorations within, 
that line its shore, palaces erected by Sultan Abdul Aziz out of 
the money he borrowed in the West while his own revenue was 
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diminishing, the oppression of the provinces increasing, the most 
necessary public undertakings lying unfinished. But wherever one 
goes in the Turkish Empire one hears the same story of the inhabit- 
ants oppressed by exactions, of wanton cruelties perpetrated by the 
officials and the tax-farmers, of land dropping out of cultivation 
because the people cannot pay the taxes, of the decline of trade, of 
the decrease of wealth even among the richer families, of mines 
unworked, because the functionaries from whom the concession must 
be obtained break faith or demand extravagant bribes. In a dis- 
organized and dying empire it usually happens that a provincial 
governor or satrap makes himself independent and establishes a 
government stronger if not better than the one he has revolted from. 
The Porte guards against this danger by changing its local governors 
very frequently ; and what is the result? A good governor—for 
there are good governors even in Turkey—is taken away just when 
he has begun to know something of his district, and all the sooner if 
it is suspected that he is popular there. A bad one—and considering 
the nature of the Court influences by which they are appointed, it is 
not surprising that most of them should be heartily bad—makes 
the most of his short tenure by squeezing every piastre he can out 
of his wretched subjects, whether by way of taxes or bribes or of 
plain downright extortion. And in both sets of cases all continuity 
and regularity of administration, all possibility of carrying out 
reforms, is destroyed by these frequent changes.’ 

From the unspeakable misery which this misrule causes, the 
Mohammedan population suffers, not indeed so much as the 
Christian, because the former have more chance of protection from 
the courts of law, may carry arms, and are less liable to be robbed or 
bastinadoed by a brother Muslim, but still quite enough to entitle 
them to our earnest sympathy. It is surely a mistake in dealing 
with this question, to endeavour to set creed against creed, and enlist 


(1) It is unnecessary to discuss whether this incapacity for reform is due to religion, 
or to race, or to both; but a protest may be made, in passing, against the notion that 
the Turks deserve to be driven out of Europe because they are Asiatics, as if the 
Magyars, for instance, were not Asiatics in almost the same sense as the ‘Turks. For 
the matter of that, the Mohammedan population of the Turkish Empire are not, 
ethnologically speaking, Turks at all, any more than we are Normans or the modern 
Spaniards Visigoths. ‘There are places in Asia Minor where you may see a fow true 
Turks still remaining, just as in the valleys of the Asturias you may occasionally find 
villages where blue eyes and light hair show the permanence of a Gothic type. But the 
Muslims of Turkey are probably one of the most mixed races in the world, the children 
of those subjects of the Byzantine Empire who embraced Islam at first, or have been 
subsequently converted to it; of slaves brought into the empire; of janizaries; of the 
upper class of Turks by Georgian, Circassian, Mingrelian, Greek, Slavonic mothers. 
And the contrast is great indeed between tho heavy, languid, flabby faces of the Turkish 
royal family, for instance, with their drooping eyelids and rounded sensual outlines, and 
the firm, hard, angular, bony features, small, fierce, restless eyes, and well-knit frames 
of the genuine Turks or Tatars of the Aral or Caspian steppes. 
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European feeling on behalf of the Christians only. It is also a 
mistake to make the indictment against the Porte appear to rest on 
isolated acts of cruelty and revenge, however hideous. It rests upon 
a long course of misgovernment, persevered in after repeated warn- 
ings, which has reduced some of the richest countries in the world 
to beggary, which makes the lives of their inhabitants wretched, 
which produces the state of society wherein massacres like that of 
May last become possible. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which might be supposed to have by 
this time become pretty well known in the West, people talk about 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire, the importance of maintaining 
the status quo, &c., &e. Now, you cannot maintain the status quo. 
As a great German writer has somewhere said, there is in the moral 
and political, as in the material world, no such thing as a status quo. 
All is change and motion, if not from worse to better, then from 
better to worse. You may keep Turkey unscathed by foreign 
invasion. You may aid the Sultan to suppress revolts within. 
But you will not thereby, no, nor by exacting a hundred promises of 
reform, arrest that sure and steady though silent process of decay 
which has been going on for the last century or more, and 
makes the Government more and more powerless for everything but 
evil. You cannot prevent the empire from one day falling to 
pieces, after another era of silent oppression varied by revolts and 
massacres. You may make that era longer, but it will end at last, 
and when it ends, the hatred of Muslim and Christian, more bitter 
now than twenty years ago, will probably have become more bitter 
still. 

It is their impatience of this tyranny and their belief that while 
the other Powers—England and Austria especially—desire simply to 
maintain the status quo, Russia alone is willing and able to help 
them, that has accustomed the Christians of Turkey to look to 
Russia, and has given her the influence she now enjoys. Nothing 
can be more natural, nor do we need either secret societies or Russian 
emissaries (though for aught I know Russian emissaries may be at 
work, like moles, on every Bulgarian farm) to account for so simple 
a phenomenon. These poor people are surely not to be cut off from 
all hope: and what conceivable loyalty or duty can they owe to a 
ruling caste and Government which calls them and treats them like 
dogs ? Which of us, under such a Government, would not intrigue, 
and rebel too whenever he got the chance? The only way to 
remove this disposition to turn to Russia is to remove its cause, 
that is, to improve the internal condition of the Turkish Empire. 
As regards the largest part of that empire, where the government of 
the Sultan must be suffered to subsist, because there is nothing to 
put in its place, the only really effective measure would be to appoint 
European commissioners, not only to watch and stimulate the ministry 
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at Constantinople, but to reside at all the principal seats of provincial 
government and see that the pashas and kadis do their duty. But 
there are districts where it is fortunately possible to go somewhat 
further, outlying tracts where the Christians are in a large majority, 
and which may therefore be practically withdrawn from Turkish 
administration, even if left nominally subject to the Sultan, as 
Roumania was and Servia is. Thus Thessaly and Crete might go 
to Greece, not because Greece has deserved them—what have practical 
politics to do with deserts?—but because it will be better for all 
parties: Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina would acquire a species 
of qualifiod independence, under the guarantee of the great Powers, 
and be no longer ruled and pillaged by Turkish officials and tax- 
farmers. It is in these last-named provinces that the anti-Turkish 
and pro-Russian feeling is strongest; for in them the Christian 
population is largest, and lying nearer to Russia they are naturally 
more inclined to look to her as a deliverer. If she devours Turkey, 
they will be the first mouthful; if she attacks Turkey, their sym- 
pathy will be a considerable aid to her. Our Russophobists ought 
therefore to think it more specially important to do something to 
relieve the wrongs of these provinces, although those who hold that 
we have also a duty in the matter will not rest content without 
trying to assuage the misery of the inhabitants, Muslim as well as 
Christian, of Roumelia and Asia Minor.? 

The other source of Russian influence over the Christians of 
Turkey lies, or is supposed to lie, in Panslavism. Now, whatever 
Panslavism may be in Russia itself, outside of Russia it is a mere 
phantom, a spectre evoked to terrify Magyars and Germans, but 
which vanishes when you approach it. Over whom is it supposed 
to have power? Not over the Roumans, who are no Slavs, who 
are excessively afraid of being absorbed by Russia, and have shown 
not a spark of sympathy all these last months for their Bulgarian 
and Servian neighbours. Not over the Slavic subjects of Austria, 
who are nearly all Roman Catholics, and therefore far more repelled 
from Russia by religion than they can be attracted to her by the 


(1) It is often said that the Porte will not consent to any sweeping changes or 
limitations of its power. ‘The truth is that the Porte, like other Oriental Governments, 
will consent to anything if it is pressed hard enough, Lut to nothing while it thinks it 
can delay the evil day by professions and promises, and above all, while it has still got 
a friend left, ourselves, whose jealousy and suspicion may be played upon. If it saw 
that England was foremost (as the Crimean war gives her a right to be foremost) in 
exacting strict terms, its tone would soon change. ‘There is no patriotism anywhere in 
‘Lurkey, loast of all in the official class. Among them thero is only self-interest, and 
with self-interest one can always reckon. ‘There is indeed plenty of fanaticism, active 
among the priests, dormant, but liable to be roused in a moment, among the lower class. 
But the officials could easily, if they wished, carry out all the changes the Powers may 
demand, without exciting this fanaticism. Of course they now use it as a weapon, and 
4 terrible weapon it is, against any demands of the Powers, 
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fantastic sentiment of race. The Poles, of course, and the Czechs 
hardly less than their Polish brethren, heartily hate Russia; the 
other Austrian Slavs sometimes use her to frighten the Magyars, but 
they know well enough that they are far better as they are than 
they would be under Muscovite rule, and that with the aid of the 
Germans and their own numerical preponderance they can hold their 
own against the Magyars. It is by no means solely or even chiefly 
due to the prohibition of the Government that hardly a volunteer 
has gone from among the Slavs of Austria to help the Servians. 
Coming to Turkey itself, the Greeks and Armenians have of course 
no Slavonic sympathies; the Greeks, indeed, have quite different 
visions of their own—visions of a Greek Empire upon the Bosphorus. 
As to the Christian Slavs, Servians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, 
Montenegrins, Bulgarians (including for the sake of the argument 
the Bulgarians among the Slavs), the Panslavistic propaganda has 
made no progress among the mass of them: its doctrines are known 
only to some few journalists and politicians. They are, however 
(except the Bosnian Catholics), drawn to Russia by -ecclesiastical 
sympathy. They are proud of her as a big elder brother. They 
are grateful to her for what encouragement she has given them. 
They would rather be under her.rule than the Sultan’s, but they 
have otherwise no desire to be absorbed by her. We have just 
marked how soon ill-feeling sprang up between the Servians and 
their too powerful friends. The Bulgarians would be very sorry to 
see their lately won ecclesiastical independence sacrificed, as it 
certainly would be, to the Russian desire for ecclesiastical uniformity 
and centralization. Once delivered from Turkish oppression, the 
Bulgarians and Bosnians would have no more desire to come under 
the Russian conscription, the Russian customs system, the vexatious 
Russian police supervision, than the Servians or Roumans have now. 
Any kind of independence would seem preferable—why be swal- 
lowed up and forgotten in that monstrous state, like snow-flakes in a 
river? Panslavism would soon have no more power over the Slavs 
of the Danube than Pan-Teutonism has over Swedes or Dutchmen, 
Whichever way the question is regarded, the conclusion appears 
to be the same, that the best way of stopping Russia is to remove as 
far as possible the grounds which justify her interference, and sub- 
stitute the Powers collectively, and England not least conspicuously 
among them, for Russia alone as the protecting influence to which 
the subject populations have to look. One part of this is to exact 
from the Porte all such reforms in the administration of its provinces 
generally as it is possible for the watchful presence of Kuropean 
commissioners to see carried out, The other is to erect in the 
north of European Turkey a group of semi-independent principalities 
whose interest it will be to maintain and strengthen their separate 
national life, and which will, in fact, constitute a barrier against the 
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farther advance of Russia in that direction. Of course there will be 
plenty of intrigue and corruption in such principalities, as there is 
in Roumania now (whose people, by the way, are in every respect 
inferior to the Bulgarians), and very likely Russia will have a finger 
in such intrigues. But two facts will remain: the condition of the 
inhabitants will be better than it is under the Porte, and instead of 
looking to Russia to send her troops in among them, they will have 
every motive to keep her at arm’s-length. 

This is putting the case from the most anti-Russian point of view, 
and assuming her motives to be merely selfish—an assumption that 
seems to me thoroughly wanton and unfair. True it is that some of 
the bolder spirits in the Russian party of aggression would regret 
the loss of a fulerum by which they worked on the subjects of 
the Porte, and by which they could also stimulate at times the 
enthusiasm of their more ignorant fellow-countrymen, thereby win- 
ning for their cause a strength not its own. This weapon, this pas- 
sionate sympathy for Christians oppressed by Muslims, which makes 
Russia at the present moment really formidable, they would lose, to 
the world’s gain. But many of the best and wisest people in Russia 
(including, one may well hope and believe, the emperor himself) 
would be heartily glad to see substantial reforms carried out in 
Turkey and the frontier provinces liberated, both for the sake of the 
subject Christians, and because they feel that a large part of their 
own people would thereby be led to turn their aspirations into a 
healthier channel and think more of developing intellectually and 
materially the Russia they have got, than of adding to her new 
provinces which could only be a source of weakness. 

Whatever be Russia’s real designs—as to which I will only repeat 
that I have not sought to prove that they are unselfish, but only 
that we shall certainly err by assuming them to be dishonest, and by 
ignoring the mighty popular forces that are at work pressing the 
Czar onward—one thing seems tolerably clear. The mistake of 
England has been in leaving to Russia all these years, and more 
especially since the insurrection broke out in Herzegovina, the sole 
championship (whether real or apparent) of good government and 
the welfare of the Christian population in Turkey. What the con- 
sequences of that mistake have been during the last six months; 
how it has divided us at home in a way that would have been 
impossible had the whole truth been known; how it has made our 
policy waver in the eyes of foreign nations; has kept Austria afraid 
to rely on us; has incensed all Russia, and emboldened her war 
party ; has encouraged the Porte to refuse what it would other- 
wise have conceded, and made it believe that in the last resort it can 
always play upon our fears for Constantinople—these are questions 
which it is beyond the scope of the present article to discuss. 
James Bryce. 
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How is it that the early history and literature of Spain, a country 
so rich in both, are still such unfamiliar subjects in England, 
even to those readers who have a considerable knowledge of 
historical text-books, and a general acquaintance with the main 
literary features of the Middle Ages? Of late, since the study 
of our own early English work and of Chaucer has become a pro- 
minent and important one, the literary material remaining to us 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in France and Italy 
has been eagerly ransacked for means of illustration and comparison, 
and we have learnt to read Chaucer, not only in the light of his 
sources, but of his contemporaries generally. Little or nothing, 
however, has yet been brought forward with a like object from the 
side of Spain—Spain with a vernacular literature dating at least 
from the middle of the twelfth century. The sixty-six years 
between 1284 and 1350, between, that is to say, the death of 
Alfonso the Wise and the accession of Peter the Cruel, saw in 
Italy the production of the Divina Commedia, and the rise of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio; in England the births of Chaucer and of 
Langland ; in France the completion of the Roman de la Rose, the 
composition of the Roman de Renart, and the appearance of a 
troupe of fashionable song-writers such as Machault and Granson, 
the masters of Chaucer’s youth, or Deschamps his panegyrist. Is 
there really nothing in Spain at the same time which is worth 
recovery, worth putting by the side of any or all of these national 
developments, for illustrative and comparative purposes ?. 

As a matter of fact, there is a great deal. The period of 
Spanish literary history which answers best indeed to the period of 
Chaucer and his school in England, or to that of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio in Italy, is not these sixty years, but the reign of Alfonso 
X. Under Alfonso’s hands the infant literature of Castile, whose 
first rude up-growths are to be sought in the Poema del Cid, in the 
monkish legends of Berceo, and in various anonymous poems of 
uncertain date, sprang into sudden life and luxuriance. Nearly a 
hundred years before a similar edict was issued by Edward 
III.’s government, Alfonso ordered all public instruments to be 
drawn up in the vernacular, and himself threw aside Latin for 
Spanish in all the works, historical, literary, and scientific, which 
he either undertook or set on foot. As the king of a mediwyal state, 
Alfonso’s claims upon the respect of posterity are by no means 
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great, but as the patron and guiding spirit of a small circle of 
literary men, most of them Orientals, he is one of the most 
remarkable figures of the Middle Ages, and the literature of Castile 
received from him the same initial stimulating impulse, as did the 
literatures of England and Italy, in very different ways, from 
Chaucer and Dante. When he died the first great literary outburst 
of Spain was over. We have nothing like the brilliancy or the 
comprehensiveness of Alfonso’s circle again till we come to the 
fifteenth century and the reign of John II. At first sight, the time 
which immediately followed his death appears one of exceptional 
gloom and disturbance. The consequences of Alfonso’s political 
blunders are evident at every turn, while the influence of what was 
real and beneficent in him—the impulse given by him to thought, 
to literature, to civilisation—is hard to trace amid the darkness of 
incessant civil war. As we read the accounts in the chronicles of 
the long minorities of Ferdinand IV. and Alfonso XI., we are apt 
to think on the one hand that the general development of the nation, 
its advance in common with the rest of Europe, was practically at a 
standstill for fifty years, and on the other hand that the work and 
genius of Alfonso had left few direct traces behind them. But if we 
look closer we shall discover signs of steady literary development, of 
a steady increase in literary material, and a steady improvement in 
literary forms and methods throughout the whole period; and at 
the same time in the advance of education, in the prevalence of 
Oriental ideas and modes of composition, in the growing value for 
culture which can be perceived even among tho turbulent nobility, 
whose fathers deposed Alfonso X.—the lasting inheritance which 
Spain had received from the hands of her learned king, becomes 
more evident year by year. In various books of the time now 
extant, notably in the poems of the Archpriest of Hita,' this 
advance of the fourteenth century upon the thirteenth, this natural 
growth from the childishness of Bereceo towards the full stature of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is very strongly marked. The 
Archpriest’s poems are racy of the soil, Spanish, individual ; they 
are the best parallel that Spain can make to the Cunterbury Tales ; 
they are full of the religious temper of the fourteenth century, and 
ridicule the same abuses which roused Wyclif or pointed the moral 
of the Pardoner’s Prologue. More than this, they have some- 
thing of the dawning love of beauty for beauty’s sake which brought 
about the eternal spring landscape and May morning in French 
poetry and in Chaucer, and which has given us the exquisite 


(1) The title of archpriest seems to answer tolerably closely to that of rural dean in 
our own time and country. It is fully explained in Ducange, under Archipresbyter. 
Hlita was a place of some importance, and, besides an archpriest, boasted an alcalde 
mayor, with civil jurisdiction over two or three of the neighbouring villages. 
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description of the God of Love in the Romance of the Rose. The 
book belongs to the general literary history of Europe in the 


fourteenth century, and is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of it. 


In the Chronicle of Alfonso XI., drawn up in the reign of Henry 
II., the successful rival of Pedro the Cruel, there is a passage describ- 
ing the general condition of the country at the close of Alfonso’s 
minority, which reminds one somewhat of the famous description in 
our own English Chronicle of the state of things under Stephen, 

“ At that time,” says the Chronicle, referring to the year 1822, 
‘there were diverse opinions and diverse customs in the land, inso- 
much that the king’s towns, and many other places in the kingdom, 
suffered great harm and were destroyed. Tor all the nobles and the 
knights lived by robbery and plunder, and the regents ' allowed it in 
order to win their support. Also the men of the towns were in each 
place divided into bands, both in those towns which had taken 
tutores, and those which had not. And in those towns which had 
tutores, those who were most powerful oppressed the others so greatly 
that these others were obliged to cast about how they should free 
themselves from the tutor they then had, and find another who should 
undo and destroy their adversaries; while in the towns which had 
not tutores, those who had the upper hand took the king’s taxes for 
themselves, and maintained with them great retinues, oppressing 
those who were poorer, and laying upon them extortionate taxes, 
until at last in some towns some kinds of labourers arose like ono 
man against those who oppressed them, and slew many of them and 
took and destroyed all their goods. In no part of the kingdom was 
there any law or justice, and the country arrived at such a state 
that none dare travel upon the roads unless they were armed and 
many in one company, so that they could defend themselves against 
robbers. And the greater part of the nobles maintained themselves 
by robbing and plundering the neighbouring territories; so also did 
many of the towns, and those who belonged to the labourers as much 
as those of noble birth. And such was the evil in the land that 
though men were found dead on the highways none wondered at it. 
Nor did any wonder at the thefts and robberies and evils which 
were done in the towns and upon the roads. And, moreover, the 
regents imposed extortionate taxes and services on the land every 
year, so that the towns of the kingdom and the estates of the knights 
and nobles became more and more depopulated. And when the 
king came of age, and freed himself from his tutors, he found the 
kingdom much depopulated and many places in ruins, for in these 
ways many persons of the kingdom had destroyed their inheritances 


(1) ‘The regents, that is to say, of Alfonso's minority. 
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and the places in which they lived, and had gone to people the king. 
doms of Aragon and Portugal.” 

It was during this time of anarchy and distress that the two men 
of whom we have been speaking came to maturity. Juan Ruiz, 
Archpriest of Hita, and the Infante Juan Manuel, were born and 
died almost in the same years. Juan Manuel was born in 1282, two 
years before the death of Alfonso X., and died probably, though 
not certainly, towards the end of 1349. The Archpriest was 
“already old,” in 1348, and after the year 1350, in which the last 
mention of him occurs, we find another archpriest installed at Hita, 
the new name appearing in a bull of the Archbishop of Toledo’s, 
dated 1351. So that if we suppose the Archpriest to have been born 
in the last years of Alfonso X., the two lives would be almost exactly 
contemporary, and would cover the whole period from Alfonso’s 
death to Pedro’s accession. 

Of Juan Ruiz’s life we know next to nothing. That he was 
probably born at Alcala de Henares, a town near Madrid, after- 
wards the seat of Ximenez’ famous University, that he became 
Archpriest of Hita,’ and that between the years 1337 and 1350 
he was imprisoned in Toledo by the well-known Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop Gil de Albornoz, for some unexplained offence against eccle- 
siastical morals—these few facts, together with the approximate 
dates of his birth and death, are all that can be gathered from the 
learned introductory notice which Sanchez, his eighteenth-century 
- editor, prefixed to the first edition of his poems, or from the elaborate 
chapter which Los Rios, the latest historian of Spanish literature, 
has devoted to him. 

One precious scrap of biographical matter, indeed, remains to us 
which has been hitherto overlooked. It is the description of his own 
personal appearance, which in one of the last groups of poems in his 
book he puts into the mouth of his chief character Urraca—just as 
fifty years later Chaucer drew an undying picture of himself in the 


well-known words of the Host, or in the speech of the eagle in the 
House of Fame. 


> 


‘*Sefiora,” said the old woman, ‘“‘I see him often. He has a large body 
and stout limbs; the head not small, thick haired, set close upon the 
shoulders; the neck not very long, hair black, ears large; the eyebrows far 
apart and black as coal. He holds himself as straight as a peacock. His 
gait is quiet and his speech pleasant. His nose is long—which somewhat 
spoils him—his gums scarlet and his voice deep. The mouth not small, lips 
much as usual, more thick than thin, and red as coral. His eyes are little 
and a trifle crooked. He is nimble, valiant, youthful ; he can play on instru- 
ments, and all the jongleur’s arts are known to him. A cheerful giver to all 
of my trade—in fact such a man as is not to be met with on every common.” 





(1) Hita is the ancient Casata, and lies on the side of a hill sloping down to the 
valley of the Henares, on the high road from Madrid to Bayonne. 
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From the hand of this lively, black-haired, thickset man a volume 
of poems has come down to us, treating widely different subjects in 
various metres, but stamped throughout with qualities of vigour, 
coarseness, brightness, akin to the bodily qualities described by 
Urraca. The book, as we have it, contains a string of poems bound 
together by a slight autobiographical thread, the adoption of which, 
generally speaking, gives life and point to what would otherwise be 
mere confusion, though every now and then it leads the author into 
inconvenient artistic difficulties. The love-adventures are represented 
as undertaken by the Archpriest himself; he recounts his own expe- 
riences in the Serranas, or Mountain Songs, and it is the loss of a 
personal friend which leads him to the composition of a long sermon 
on Death towards the end of the book. So that while Chaucer chooses 
a journey for the framework of his stories, his Spanish predecessor 
makes his own life the framework of his. The employment of such 
a literary form at all marks, by its greater modernness and self- 
consciousness, a considerable advance upon any earlier Spanish work. 

The book begins with an invocation to the Deity for aid in its 
composition. 

“Thou, my Lord God, who createdst man, inform and aid me, thy 
Archpriest, that I may make a.book of virtuous love, love which 
delights the body and quickens the soul.” 

Then turning to his audience he warns them against mistaking 
the nature of his work. 

“Do not think that the book is a fool’s book, or that anything 
you read in it is a mere jest. For as good money may lie in a vile 
pocket, so wisdom may be hidden in an untoward book. The grain 
of fennel-seed without is blacker than a caldron, but within is very 
white, whiter than ermine. White flour lies under a black covering. 
Sugar, both white and brown, comes from the vile sugar-cane. Above 
the thorn is the noble rose-flower, and under mean characters (fea 
letra) may be the wisdom of a great doctor.” 

The reader, therefore, must not judge by appearances. “ And 
since the Virgin is the beginning and root of all good, I, Juan Rois, 
will begin by singing her Seven Joys.” Two songs, canticas, on the 
Seven Joys of the Virgin follow in flowing popular verse. The joys 
and sorrows of the Virgin were among the most popular medieval 
subjects, and we have several poems in English like these of Juan 
Ruiz dating from about the same time. They are abruptly succeeded 
by a grotesque story in support of the advice given in the prologue, 
which may perhaps claim the honour of having, through some inter- 
mediate channel, suggested to Rabelais an idea of which he makes 
large use in his Pantagruel. The discussion by signs between 
the English wiseacre, Thaumastus, and Panurge, “disciple de son 
maistre, Monsieur Pantagruel,” is either borrowed indirectly from 
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Juan Ruiz, or traces back to some older common source. This 
common source, if it exists, has not yet been pointed out. Mean- 
while, the story is to be found in the Archpriest told with greater 
point and brevity, and infinitely greater refinement, than by 
Rabelais. 

There is not much that is worth dwelling upon in the various 
love-adventures, the accounts of which fill up the first quarter of the 
book. One of them leads the Archpriest to a digression on astrology, 
which is ingenious enough as an attempt to reconcile superstition 
and orthodox beliefs, and which, moreover, contains the story of 
King Alcaras and his son, interesting as an example of contem- 
porary Arabic fiction. It belongs to the same class of Andalusian 
stories as the story of King Alhaquim of Cordova, in Juan Manuel’s 
Conde Lucanor—a younger brood of Eastern fancies which must 
not be confounded with the great collections, such as the Calila and 
Dimna, or the Book of Sendebar, which the Arabs and the 
Persians had alike inherited from India, their primeval home. The 
pretty fanciful story in the Conde Lucanor of the exacting 
Queen of Cordova, who worried her husband to death with requests 
for snow in summer, and mud to dabble in, like the children she saw 
in the street, is another example of the same kind. 

Of all the Archpriest’s courtships not one is successful. In one 
of them he tries to soften the heart of his lady-love by sending her 
poems, ¢rovas and cantares, in great profusion. “ But, alas! I might 
as well have sown the barren shore of Enares with barley! And 
true it is, as the old books say, that he who soweth in the sand 
shall never come to the threshing.” Discouragement at last takes 
possession of him, and he goes sadly home to his house, railing at 
love and fate. In the night, as he lay brooding over his unlucky 
star, “a man, tall, beautiful, and gentle, came unto me. I asked of 
him, ‘Who art thou?’ And he answered, ‘I am thy neighbour, 
Love””’ The pelea, or argument, with Love which follows is ex- 
tremely spirited, and the metre is flowing and musical, so that the 
few prose extracts I am able to give but poorly represent the 
original. ight of its nineteen sections are taken up with illustra- 
tions of the seven deadly sins, which, according to the Archpriest, 
Love carries about with him. Juan Ruiz’s treatment of this common- 
place of mediwval thought compares favourably with the Parson’s 
Tale, and is, on the whole, among the best of conventional render- 
ings. Thirty years later the well-worn, much-abused subject was to 
receive new dramatic force and meaning at the hands of Langland, 
and the way was opened for the mystical figures of Dunbar or for 
Spenser’s marvellous procession. 

The Archpriest’s invective against Love, amidst a great deal of 
dulness and repetition, is full of touches of real feeling, sometimes 
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even of real poetry. There is in it, too, a real though intermittent 

striving after literary form, a glimmering sense of proportion, of what 

is effective. It is this awakening sense of form, this dawning 

power of self-restraint for a literary end, which is the special mark 

of distinction between the fourteenth and the thirteenth centuries. 
Here are one or two passages from it :— 


‘*Thou art the father of fire and the parent of flame, and he who serves thee 
best, is first consumed. O Love! he who followeth theo, thou consumest him 
body and soul as the fire burneth up the branches. They who know thee not 
were born surely under happy stars, for they lie down in peace, and nothing 


makes them sad. 
oo a . a * . os 


**Thou art a cunning thief by day and by night. When a man is most 
secure, then thou stealest from him his heart. And when thou hast stolen it, 
thou givest it to another, to one who loves it not, and tormentest it with all 
thy pains. So the heart without the body passeth into thy fetters, and sigheth 
and dreameth of things beyond it. In one moment thou makest it pass 
through thrice a hundred days, All the world may go by while thou holdest 
it prisoner, and by-and-by thou leavest it alone and sad, filled with many a 
dread... . 

‘*Miserable one! What wilt thou do at the day of judgment, when of all 
thy possessions and thy great rental God will demand the account? Then 
neither thy treasure nor thy fifty kingdoms shall ayail thee anything!” 


The note of this last passage is the note of a transformation which 
was going on all over Europe at the time it was written, in propor- 
tion as each nation awoke to a sense and knowledge of antiquity, 
The changes which the divine forms of Greece underwent in the 
Middle Ages have been often dwelt on, both poetically and his- 
torically. There is, indeed, an endless suggestiveness in the contrast 
between the reserve and the simplicity of Greek art or of Greek 
speech at their best, and the chatter and colour with which the poets 
of the Middle Ages loved to surround the Greek myths. The fresh 
untutored fancy of the modern nations, and the barbaric passion for 
colour and ornament which marks all young civilisations, work 
strange havoc with the subtler older forms. Ares and Aphrodite 
are reclothed to suit their new masters, and in the place of “ Kros 
unconquerable in battle, Kros who descends upon the rich, who 
sleeps in the tender cheeks of a maiden, who wanders over the sea 
and over the fields, and whom nor god nor mortal may escape,” we 
have the “ Venus’ son, Daun Cupido,” 


‘* All in flowres and flowrettes 
Painted all with amorettes 
And with losynges and scochouns 
With bryddes, lybardes and lyouns 
And other beastis wrought full well,” 


who brightens the pages of the Romance of the Rose, or, “his gilt 
heere crouned with a sun,” comes hand in hand with Alcestis to 
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reproach the poet of Creseide and Emily. Sometimes, indeed, the 
new handling is much less tender and sympathetic than this. The 
younger world with its new beliefs has a serious return upon itself, 
and flouts the old in lines like these :— 


‘*Lo, here of paynims cursed olde rites 
Lo, here what all hir goddes may avyaile 
Lo, here this wretched worldes appetites 
Lo, here the fyn and guerdon for travaile 
Of Jove, Apollo, Mars and swiche rascaille.” 


Or Love, once a tricksy boy nestling in Dido’s arms, becomes, as in 
this rough Spanish work we are considering, the Patron of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, reproached for a profane use of Church services, for 
want of charity towards the poor, and finally threatened with the 
penalties of the Christian Last Judgment ! 

The satire on the Properties of Money is chiefly interesting as an 
indorsement from the side of Spain of the common verdict of 
fourteenth-century poetry on the ecclesiastical abuses of the time. 


‘If only you haye money, you will have consolation, pleasure, merriment 
and the Pope’s favour. You will be able to buy paradise and to win salvation. 
For where there is much coin, there is much benediction. In the Roman court, 
where is the seat of holiness, I saw how all men did homage to money. Great 
honour did they give it with great solemnity. All bowed down to it as to 
the king’s majesty. It made many priors, bishops and abbots, archbishops, 
patriarchs and powers; it gave dignities to many ignorant clerks, it made 
falsehoods of truths and truths of falsehoods. It made many clergy and many 
religious, monks and nuns, and other consecrated ones. Money declared those 
who could pay to have been well examined, while the poor were told they had 
not learning enough for such offices.” 


To all the Archpriest’s long and tedious reproaches, Love seems 
to have listened with remarkable patience, till at last, when his 
accuser is wearied out, he begins a reply, which is largely taken 
from Ovid, and quite uninteresting except for the following little 
description of the ideal woman, which may be put side by side with 
other pictures of the same time. 


‘‘Seek a woman lovely, gracious and gay. She must not be too tall, nor 
yet dwarfed. If possible, do not fall in love with a country woman; for she 
knows nothing of love, and is but a simpleton. Seck a woman of fair shape 
and small head; let her hair be yellow, and not dusky like the privet-juice ; 
let her eyebrows be far apart, long and arched,—her eyes large, beautiful, 
painted and shining. The ears small and delicate, and take heed to it, if she 
have a long neck, for such are greatly admired.” 


And having found this paragon,— 


‘Serve her never tiring; for by service love grows. And deyotion in the 
good never dies nor is idle.” 


Love departs leaving the Archpriest once more reconciled to his 
sway and wholly determined to follow his advice in all things. The 
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novelette of Doiia Endrina and Don Melon de la Huerta which 
follows is intended to illustrate the Archpriest’s search for the 
beautiful ideal described by Love. The story of it is mainly taken 
from the De Vetula of Pamphilus Maurilianus, a short Latin play 
or interlude written before 1200, and popular among literary men 
up to the sixteenth century. A French translation of it by 
an unknown author was presented to Charles VIII. just before 
his Italian expedition, and was afterwards printed at Paris in 1494.! 
The Latin original also found its way into print at the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. The Archpriest’s 
poem is a very free version of the De Vetula. We has changed the 
classical names and colourless personages of the original into Spanish 
men and women of his own day, and localised the story in a Spanish 
town. 

He himself is supposed to represent the hero, while the heroine 
is a certain charming Dofa Endrina, a rich child-widow from the 
town of Calatayud, near Saragossa, who comes to visit Alcala. The 
vetula or messenger between them is called Urraca, and becomes, 
henceforward, the most important character in this odd poetical 
miscellany. The description of this clever, unscrupulous old woman, 
nominally a pedlar, really the agent and friend of all the pining 
lovers in the neighbourhood, is full of liveliness and force from the 
moment when she first appears to the time when, after having be- 
friended the Archpriest in many an adventure, she dies and leaves 
him to bewail her in a mock-heroic epitaph. The Latin original is 
throughout modernised, recast, and to a great extent purified. 

The first interview between the Archpriest and Endrina has many 
graceful and spirited touches. This is how he describes his lady- 
love’s approach :— 

*“*Ah! Dios! how beautiful comes Dofia Endrina through the market- 
place! What a figure! what grace! what a proud heron’s neck! What 
hair! what a tiny mouth! what colour! what charm! Her eyes, whenever 
she lifts them, shoot forth arrows of love.” 

The great plaza, however, with its bare, unshaded space, and its 
“ wicked open doors,” is a dangerous spot for love-making. ‘ To 
speak with a lady in the plaza is a very public thing.” The 
Archpriest therefore employs his most persuasive arts to entice 
Endrina into the shade of a gateway where they may talk in 
private. 


‘** Step by step Dofa Endrina under the gateway came. Very gay and proud 
was she, very soft and pleasant. Sitting down upon the bench, she bent her 
eyes upon the ground, and I began my speech anew.” 


The Archpriest’s wooing does not seem very attractive to the 
modern reader. A great deal of it is literally translated from 


(1) Goujel, Biblioth. Franc. vol. x. 
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Pamphilus, and we miss in it the bright incisive touches which give 
life to most of his imitations. Endrina treats him at first with utter 
disdain. She is rich and he is a nobody, so that the wooing is 
naturally a difficult one. However, he obtains at last a promise of 
another meeting, but only in the presence of a third person. The 
Archpriest goes home disconsolate, foreseeing that he will not be able 
single-handed to make much of his courtship, and taking counsel 
with himself as to whose aid he shall ask. 

“I will have neither brother nor nephew to help me. The fire of 
love changes all hearts, so that none keep faith with any other. 
Friendship, gratitude, and kindred—woman rules them all!” 

So he seeks and finds an old pedlar woman, “ one of those who 
sell trinkets in the streets. . .. They go from house to house selling 
all kinds of gifts. None pay any heed to them. They are left 
with the ladies of the house, and it is they who blow the windmills 
round !” 

The character of Urraca is a very common one in Spanish litera- 
ture.’ And though in this case it is, of course, directly imitated 
from the Vetu/a of Pamphilus, it was probably well known to the 
Archpriest from actual life. The clash of two opposing systems, of 
the chivalrous worship of women, which before the Archpriest’s 
time had found supreme expression in the poetry of Provence, with 
the stricter and more jealous conventions which Spain had imbibed 
from her long contact with Oriental manners, was sure to produce 
such a personage as Urraca both in real life and in literature. 
From the Archpriest’s time onwards, the Trota-conventos, or go- 
between, remained a stock character in Spanish fiction, and in the 
later dramatic literature of the sixteenth century Urraca has 
numerous sisters. 

A bargain having been concluded, Urraca goes merrily through 
the town, “jingling her bells, and crying her jewels, rings, and 
pins.” Endrina sees her and calls her in. 

There is considerable play of character and motive in the con- 
versation between them, and the glimpses it affords into local 
manners are often amusing. The young widow lives shut up with 
female relations, and Urraca is quick to remind her that in a house 
full of women only there is never any lack of quarrels and dis- 
comforts. At the same time she is besieged with suitors who 
canvass and intrigue with her guardians incessantly, and keep her 
in perpetual torment. On all sides are men eager not for her but 
for her riches. Whereupon Urraca cleverly suggests how much 
better it would be if she had a protector. ‘ Don Melon would draw 
you out of these troubles, these suits, affronts, insults and bar- 
gainings. All the world says that these good-for-nothings will rob 


(1) See Ticknor, Span, Lit, vol. i. p. 72, note. 
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you till they won’t even leave you the keys in yourdoors. Whereas 
he would defend you in all these quarrels, for he is learned both in 
law and in books.” 


“JT cannot marry before my year of mourning is out,” says 
Endrina, “ else I should lose the legacy which was left to me by my 
husband.” Urraca combats this objection in vain. Endrina 
gathers sudden strength and sends her about her business. Back 
hies his messenger to the Archpriest and plunges him into the depths 
of grief with her untoward news. The Archpriest’s lamentation has 
the true Provencal ring. 


** Ay de mi! what ill news is this you have brought me? Ah! tormented 
heart! senseless thing! Why wilt thou slay the body in which thou hast thy 
dwelling? Why wilt thou love a mistress that cares nothing for thee? O 
heart! for this thy fault thou shalt live a life of pain! O eyes! my eyes! 
Why did you ever light upon a mistress who will not look upon you? 
Eyes, by your seeing, you have undone yourselves ; for this, O my eyes! you 
shall suffer and die! O tongue, unlucky! why didst thou talk with a mistress 
who will not listen to thee nor hear thee! O body! so tormented! how is 
death come upon thee!” 


Touched by his desperate case Urraca at last says to him, “ Be 
comforted, my friend. Your joy isnear at hand. Dota Endrina is 
yours, and will do my bidding. If you love her much she loves you 
more.” And this is how, in the most charming passage in the book, 
Urraca describes the love-signs she has noticed in Endrina. 


‘« Sometimes I grow tired, and am silent. Then she bids me speak again 
and not leave off. I make as if I had forgotten the whole matter, then she 
begins it herself. . . . Round my neck she casts both her arms, and thus for a 
long time we stand together, talking always of you, of nothing else do we 
speak, unless when some one comes by. Her lips all the time tremble a little, 
and her colour changes from red to yellow. Her little heart beats many a 
time while she presses my fingers gently with her hands. Lach time that I 
mention your name, she looks to me and sighs, and stands thinking; then 
her eye quickens and she flutters all over, as if she already saw you approach- 
ing. Many other things tell me the same tale. She does not deny it, indeed 
she says that she loves you. If I do but stand by you, the branch will 
bend at last, and if Urraca calls Endrina will come.” 


A description, it must be remembered, written thirty or forty years 
before any of Chaucer’s best work. 

After much talk and many fables Urraca persuades Endrina to 
come and visit her in her cottage, out of reach of the severe eyes of 
mother and guardians. Endrina is to be regaled with games and 
fruits. Nothing is said of the lover in the invitation. But the 
lover is of course not far off, and hastens to plead his own cause. 


“‘On the day after St. Iago, at the hour of middle day, when people are 
lunching, came Dofia Endrina with my wise old woman, and entered her 
house with her very quietly. As my good old Urraca had warned me before- 
hand, I was not much behind, and had soon found my way thither. I found 

VOL, XX. N.S. 31 
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the gate shut, but Ja vieja soon caught sight of me. ‘ Huy!’ she said, ‘ who 
is that making such a noise without ? Is it aman orisitthe wind? I think 
it must beaman. Yes; I amright. Itis he. Nay, it is not he; it is like 
him, I confess. By my faith, it is Don Melon! I know him. I scent him! 
That is his face and his calf’s eye. Look! look! how he watches us. Now he 
tracks us like a dog! He will go mad down there presently, when he finds he 
can’t undo the bolts. But he will break the gates! He treats them as though 
he were threshing wheat. There is no doubt about it—he wants to come in. 
But why don’t I speak to him ? 

*«*«Don Melon, take yourself away—the devil brought you here! Don’t 
break my gates. The abbot of St. Paul’s gave them tome. You put never a 
nail into them. I will open the door to you. Be patient; don’t break it down. 
Tell me gently and quietly what you wish, and then go from my gates without 
delay. Enter and be welcome, and let me know what it is you want.’ 

“‘Sefiora—Doiia Endrina! You, my beloved! Vieja! was it for this you 
shut the door against me? Ah happy day, in which I find so sweet a prisoner ! 
God and my good fortune have led me hither.” 


And then, with a royal defiance of possibilities and confusion of 
identities, the poem winds up with the statement of the marriage 
of the lovers, and of the merriment at their wedding feast. The 
confusion between the Archpriest and Don Melon has, indeed, 
throughout a careless, clumsy effect. The very next poem in the 
collection contains the account of fresh love adventures undertaken 
by the Archpriest and Urraca. Endrina is forgotten, and the Arch- 
priest takes care to inform us that he told the story, not because it 
happened to himself, but to lay bare the wiles of Urraca and her 
class, for the warning of the young and inexperienced. Besides 
this, the want of incident and proportion in the story makes it, as a 
whole, ineffective ; but the liveliness of the style, the grace of some 
passages and the einen of others, beguile the reader through a 
piece of work which, after all, is made perpetually, though, perhaps, 
artificially, interesting by its date. It is like a shorter, slighter 
rendering of the opening scenes of Troilus and Creseide, with 
Urraca for Pandarus, and Alcala for Troy. Between the Arch- 
priest’s easy verse and the second half of that matchless story, there 
can, indeed, be no sort of parallel or connection. The unwilling 
treachery of Creseide and the despair of Troilus belong to another 
artistic world altogether. 

After the episode of Doia Endrina the poet resumes the thread 
of his own supposed biography, and we find ourselves in the midst of 
some parodies of the North French pastourelles, or rustic songs. The 
Trouvére literature was evidently well known to the Archpriest, as 
it was later to Chaucer : he quotes the French Ysopet, and translates 
two or three of the fabliauz. From one of them, indeed,! he took 
the hint of the longest poem in his book, the Battle of Carnival and 
Lent. He must have known something too of the Arthurian 
romances to judge from his mention of Tristan and Iseult; and 

(1) Afterwards worked up in the Roman de Renard. 
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these Serranas of his are evidently modelled on such Pastourelles of the 
Trouvéres as the modern reader may find printed in the collections 
of Roquefort, de la Borde, and elsewhere. It is curious, on the 
other hand, that the traces of Provencal influence in his work in 
spite of the revival of the Gay Saber which was attempted at Toulouse 
during the Archpriest’s own lifetime, and of the close connection 
between several of the latest troubadours and the court of Alfonso X. 
—are extremely slight and, for the most part, doubtful. The fact 
points, perhaps, to the troubled state of Castile at the time the Arch- 
priest was writing, and to the absence of any court circle with 
leisure and culture enough to keep the Provencal tradition alive. It 
was not till the reign of John II. and the rise of that circle of 
court poets whose productions fill the Cancionero de Baena that the 
poetry of Provence obtained anything like a general influence over 
the poetry of Castile. But while these Serranas of Juan Ruiz are, 
as far as their general form goes, imitated from the French, they are 
intensely Spanish in everything else, full of local colour, and bristling 
with proverbs and country terms, some of which are even unknown to 
the Academy Dictionary, as well as overlooked by Sanchez in his most 
insufficient glossary. The prevailing tone of them is satirical, and the 
common ancient and medieval view of mountains as places devised for 
the terror and inconvenience of man—a view which the Archpriest 
shares indeed with Evelyn and Dr. Johnson—is amusingly evident 
in them. “The Apostle,” says the poet, “tells us to try all things. 
I went to try the mountains, like a fool. I soon lost my mule, and 
could get nothing to eat. He who looks for anything more than 
rye-bread there is a man of no understanding.” According to his 
experience it snows and hails perpetually in the sierras; the cold 
there is intolerable, and he is again and again driven by stress of 
weather to seek shelter and food at the hands of the strange serranas 
or shepherdesses he describes. These uncouth counterparts of the 
French bergéres are, for the most part, fierce and manlike in bearing, 
and they are capable of carrying a traveller up-hill on their 
shoulders, or of knocking him down at one blow should he offend 
them. Their huts are only open to the traveller who is both rich and 
liberal, and prepared to pay a heavy price for their hospitality in 
scarlet girdles and plaited caps, in daggers and shoe-buckles, in fur 
cloaks and tambourines, and all other things in which a robust 
Spanish girl delights. Asa picture of rustic manners at the time 
these strange poems are invaluable, and to a Spaniard who knows 
the country between Alcala and Segovia, the local touches in them 
must have the same interest as the mention of places in the Canter- 
bury Tales has for English readers. The valleys of Lozoya, of Rio 
Frio, of La Tablada, bear the same names as they bore in the 
Archpriest’s time. The road to Segovia still passes up the Lozoya 
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valley, and the streams which water the Guadarrama are still famous 
for the trout, which, with cheese, cream, butter, and partridges, 
made up the fare of the mountain folk in Juan Ruiz’s time. 

The third cantica, written in the common eight-syllable redondilla 
metre, describes a flirtation between the Archpriest and a serrana, 
with the feminine passion for dress strongly developed. 


‘‘ Under the house at Cornejo, on the first day of the week, I fell in with 


a serrana, half-way down the valley, clothed in fine scarlet with a woollen 
girdle. 


‘*Said I, ‘God save you, sister!’ 

‘Said she, ‘ What seek you in these parts, and why are you out of the road?’ 

‘Said I, ‘I am come on a visit to the mountains, where I would fain find me 
a wife.’ 

‘‘ Said she, ‘ He never errs who marries here. Seek and you will soon find. 
But, my friend, look you, know you anything of the mountains ?’ 

‘Said I, ‘I can keep cows with any man; I can ride a mare bareback. I 
know the wolf, and how he can be killed; when I sally forth behind him, I 
catch him up faster than the wolf-dog. I know how to drive cows, and how 
to tame the fierce young bullock. I can churn and make cream, and fashion 
the leathern wine-bottles. I know how to make sandals. I can play upon the 
pipe. I can ride a three-year-old colt. And I know how to play with swords. 
I can jump to any tune. There is neither high nor low—in my own opinion 
—who can get the better of me. And when I stoop to fight, one quarrel is 
enough, and he who offends me falls.’ 

‘* Said she, ‘ Here you shall have just such a marriage as you seek. For I 


inyself will gladly wed with you, if only you will give freely. Let us come to 
an understanding.’ 


‘* Said I, ‘ Ask what you will and I will give it you.’ 

‘* Said she, ‘Then give me a band for my hair of scarlet wool. Give mea 
fine tambourine with its six rings of tin; give me a sheep-skin pelisse for 
holydays, and a cloak for the rest of the year. And tell no lies about it. 
Give me earrings and a buckle of shining brass. Give me a yellow cap striped 


up the front, shoes up to the knee, and all the world will say, ‘‘ Menga 
Lloriente marries well.” ’ 


‘Said I, ‘ All these things will I give you and more still, if you desire 
more, of things gay and pretty. Settle it with your parents, and then we will 
hold our wedding-feast. Do not forget. I go to fetch what you ask.’” 


And so the faithless wooer departs, leaving Menga Lloriente to 
wait for many a long day for the yellow cap and the shining buckles. 
The fourth cantica contains a similar dialogue, except that the Arch- 
priest represents himself not as wooing, but as already married, and 
the serrana is shrewder and more business-like than Menga Lloriente. 
Its short two-accent lines defied all attempts to reproduce them in 
a prose dress. I have, therefore, tried to keep the swing of the 
original without, however, attempting to represent the rhymes. The 
abundant monotonous rhymes of very early or purely popular works 


like these canticas seldom or never pass into an English dress 
satisfactorily. 
‘* Near the yale of Tablada, 
The mountain ways past, 
I fell in with Aldara 
At the dawning of day 
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‘* Far above, up the valley, 
I thought then to die 
Of the snow and the cold 
And the heavy night dews 
And the terrible frost. 


** Coming down, as I ran 
A serrana I found ; 
Fair was she and merry, 
Fresh coloured of hue. 


‘* Said I then unto her, 
‘I salute thee, O fair one!’ 
Said she, ‘ O swift runner, 
Why here dost thou linger ? 
Go past on thy journey.’ 


‘‘ Said I, ‘ But I freeze! 
And for this come I hither 
To thee, O divine one: 
For pity’s sake hear me 
And shelter bestow.’ 


‘* Said the maiden, replying, 
‘Ah friend! in my cottage, 
He who rests himself there 
Must wed with Aldara 
And pay with large payment.’ 


‘* Said I, ‘’*Twould delight me, 
But alas! I a wife have 
Down there in Ferreros, 
But of money in plenty 
I will give thee, beloved.’ 


‘¢ Said she, ‘ Come then with me,’ 
And carried me with her. 
Then a bright fire she kindled 
As their custom is—there 
In the snowy Sierra. 


‘* And rye-bread she brought me, 
Brown coloured,—and wine, 
Bad wine, sharp and thin, 

And meat that was salted. 


‘* Gave me cheese of her goats’ milk 
And said, ‘Sejior, pray light 
This brazier and take 
Just a taste of this meal 
I keep here laid by me.’ 


‘* Said kindly, ‘ Guest, feed thee 
And drink and refresh thee, 
And warm and delight thee, 
No harm shall come nigh thee 
While here thou abidest. 
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‘‘ ¢ For he who brings presents, 
Such gifts as I ask for 
Shall earn him his supper 
And bed meet to rest in 
Without more of payment. 




















* 





* * * 


“ 
w” 


‘So give me a girdle 
Of scarlet well dyed, 
A dainty camisa 
Arranged to my liking 
With its collarette ; 


“ 
n 


‘ And give me a necklace 
: Of tin beads in plenty, 
And give me fine jewels 
Of value and worth, 
With a light furry cloak. 


‘ A head-dress come bring me 
Gaily striped, and a jacket. 
Shoes must there be also 
High pitched in the instep 

Of cloth well embroidered.” 


* 







* * * 






























‘ Serrana, Senora, 
Such goods and so many 
Are not with me to-day ; 
But my promise I'll give 
For when I come again.’ 


‘* Said the witch then, replying, 
‘Nay, where is no money 
Is no bargain made, 
No pleasant times follow, 
No smiling is there. 


a“ 


‘ Never merchant of worth 
Journeys forth without money ; 
And I take no pleasure 

In him who gives nothing, 

Nor will I give him rest. 


” 
a 


‘ Board and lodging are never 
With compliments paid, 

While for money will men 

Do whatever you please— 

A thing all the world knows.’ ” 


These canticas are not only the earliest specimens of pastoral 
poetry in Castile, but, with one doubtful exception, they are also 
the earliest dated examples of lyrical Castilian verse. The ballad or 

historical romance is of course a good deal older, and must be dated 
at least as far back as the Cronica General of Alfonso X., where, 
scarcely concealed by their prose dress, verses from the oldest 
romances may be found in considerable numbers. But the Canticas 
de Serrana of Juan Ruiz, together with the other religious canticas 
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among his poems, are, with the single exception of a curious piece of 
verse in the poems of Berceo, a thirteenth-century monk, the oldest 
examples with a date that have come down to us of Spanish volks- 
lieder, of those short poems of love and humour which have always 
been, and are still, to judge from the stories of Fernan Caballeros, 
the most common and the most congenial expression of the Spanish 
mind. If any one wishes to see to what perfection the special form of 
lyrical verse we have been considering, the serranilla, or mountain- 
song, was afterwards brought in Spain, let him turn to the exquisite 
serranilla by the famous Marquis of Santillana, beginning, ‘ Moza 
tan fermosa,” which is both quoted and translated in Sismondi’s 
“Literature du Midi.” Putting the fourth cantica of Juan Ruiz 
side by side with it, one sees what strides the language had made in 
the hundred years or so which separates the two poems. The later 
serranilla flows and sparkles from end to end like a mountain brook. 
All Juan Ruiz’s uncouthness is gone, but the raciness, the rough 
truth to nature, the satiric touch, are gone too, and the peasant 
herdswoman of the earlier poem has turned fairly into the dainty 
Arcadian shepherdess of the Renaissance. 

Released at last from the avaricious hands of the serranas, the 
Archpriest betakes himself to a shrine near the mountains in which 
he had been wandering, the chapel of Santa Maria del Vado, “a 
place held in honour, holy und devout,” and there offers to the 
Virgin three religious poems, a hymn in her honour, and two short 
accounts of the Passion. These three hymns, interposed as they 
are between the Canticas de Serrana and the Battle of Carnival 
and Lent which follows, seem to our modern taste oddly out of 
place. It is evident, however, from the head-link at the beginning 
of them (to borrow an expression from the Chaucer Society) that 
they were intended by the author to occupy their present position. 
Throughout, indeed, the book is arranged on the bane and antidote 
principle. The Archpriest’s plan seems to have been to go as far as 
he dare in the description of the vices and allurements of the world, 
trusting to the after-effects of a sermon or a hymn, introduced 
without any regard to congruity, to vindicate his own intentions and 
the rights of morality. Hence the position of these hymns between 
the coarse satire of some of the Serranas and the burlesque of 
Carnival and Lent. The same device is resorted to at the end of 
the book, where a long discourse on Death and various religious 
poems are provided as a counterpoise to the audacity of the last 
scenes of the Carnival episode. 

The Battle of Carnival and Lent is the longest poem in the 
volume. The general idea of it is taken from a French fabliau 
(published in Le Grand d’Aussy’s collection), and dating probably 
from the thirteenth century, which describes how, at the celebration 
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of the Feast of Pentecost, the two great lords, Charnage and Karesme, 
appeared at the court of St. Louis, how they declared war against 
each other, and how, after a combat, in which Karesme was sup- 
ported by all the different varieties of fish, and Charnage by all 
kinds of meats armed with cooking utensils, Charnage and Noel com- 
bined conquered Karesme, and obliged him to swear, as a condition 
of peace, that he would only appear in public for forty days running 
in the year, and for two days in each week. The French poem belongs 
to a class of allegorical compositions, of which there are numerous 
other examples in the dangue d’oil; such as “La Bataille des Vins,” 
“La Bataille d’Enfer et Paradis,” ‘“‘ Le Tournament d’ Antichrist,” 
&c. Asa rule they are among the dullest of the fabliaux, and “‘ La 
Bataille de Charnage et Karesme” is no exception. As far as treat- 
ment is concerned, Juan Ruiz has to a great extent escaped the dul- 
ness of his original. His lively sarcastic touches make his poem at 
least readable, and, as usual, he has entirely changed the atmosphere 
and background of the story. Charnage becomes a Spanish hidalgo, 
of a bloodthirsty, swaggering, gluttonous type, probably well known 
to the Archpriest from actual experience; while Karesme turns into 
Doiia Quaresma, the courageous queen of the sea and its tribes, and 
the despotic regent of the country during Carnival’s imprisonment. 
In the character of Quaresma it is not impossible that we have a 
reflection of the great queen-mother, Doiia Maria de Molina,’ wife 
of Sancho IV., the chief regent of Castile during the minorities of 
her son Ferdinand IV. and her grandson Alfonso XI. If this is so, 
there may be a good deal of political meaning in other parts of the 
poem, though to attempt to trace it here would lead us too far 
afield. The character of Noel, which plays an important part in 
the French fabliau, is left out by the Archpriest, and the story 
gains artistically by the introduction of Love, as the friend and ally 
of Carnival, and by the elaborate description of their triumphal 
procession, which winds up the poem. 

Still, in spite of a possible political meaning, and of improved treat- 
ment, the story of Carnival and Lent remains from its very nature the 
poorest piece of work in the collection. From its first half, which de- 
scribes the battle between the two armies of fish and flesh, and the cap- 
tivity of Carnival, there is nothing which will bear quoting in extenso. 
To modern taste it seems a childish sense of humour that is pleased by 
the mere grotesqueness of the notion of a fight between a cuttle-fish 
and a peacock, an oyster and a rabbit, a hare and a cray-fish. The 
obvious older fancies and the easy amusement of the past are no 
longer possible to us, and the modern reader finds nothing but taste- 
lessness and unreality where a fourteenth-century audience found 


(1) Maria de Molina died at Valladolid in 1322, worn out by the anxieties of her long 
and stormy life. She is one of the noblest figures of the fourteenth century. 
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oddity and fun. Still the catalogue of birds and beasts is managed 
with a good deal of skill, as may be understood by any one who will 
compare it with a similar catalogue in the French fabliau or with 
the list of wines in the “ Bataille des Vins.” The cray-fish from the 
river Enares whose claws stretch as far as the Guadalquiver, Don 
Salmon the hidalgo awaiting the onslaught of Carnival with the 
dignity becoming his rank, the hardy pike, the dog-fish with his 
tough and horny skin ; and on the other side the “ mild and aged ox,” 
who is of no further use as a beast of draught or burden, and there- 
fore comes sadly to join the great food army of Carnival, the swag- 
gering mountain goat with his formidable horns and teeth, the 
kidlings and sucking pigs, capering and shouting, and the little 
fried cheeses riding on wine-bottles who are the pages or esquires of 
the host :—all these defile before us with as much of lifelikeness as 
the nature of the case allows. Just a little more satiric purpose, or 
an underlying allegory a little less obvious and conventional, would 
have lifted the whole on to another level. 

However, after the battle, when the personages are reduced in 
number, the poem improves greatly. There is a good deal of brisk 
untutored imagination in the passage which describes Carnival’s ride 
through the country after his escape from custody. His flight is of 
course ominous of the end of Lent and of Lenten diet, and of the 
approach of unlimited revelling and good cheer. The alternate 


enthusiasm and terror of the flock, as they behold their lord and 
master, are well caught in lines like these :— 


‘* Said the lambs when they saw him, ‘ Here is the end!’ Goats and kids, 
rams and sheep gave great leaps, and said one to another, ‘ If Carnival leads us 
hence through the highways he will strip the skins off many of us!’ The 
fields of Medellin, of Caceres, of Troxillo, the plain of Plasengia as far as 
Valdemorillo, and all the Serena country, the swift youth sped quickly by, 
making great expedition. The country of Alcudia and all Calatrava, the lands 
of Fasalvaro and of Valsabin,—he journeyed over them all in three days. It 
seemed as though he flew! And the Rabbi’s horse bore him well, for fear. 
As soon as the bulls saw him they tossed up their horns, the oxen and the 
cows set their bells a-ringing, the calves and the yearlings gave great shouts, 
‘ Hither, hither, ye herdsmen! Come to us with the dogs!’” 


The news of Carnival’s escape and the letters of defiance which 
reach her shortly from his mountain camp, drive Quaresma to 
despair. She sees that the game is over and that flight is all that 
is left to her.. ‘“ Moreover a weak woman is not meant for fighting,” 
says the Archpriest, with a possible reference to things political. So 
she bethinks herself of a vow she had formerly made to go on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and prepares with all haste to carry it out. 

Was it in some such guise as this that the Wife of Bath journeyed 
to Compostela ? 


“On the Friday of Indulgences (Good Friday), Quaresma donned a long 
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pilgrim’s robe, a huge round sombrero adorned with sholls, a pilgrim’s staff 
carved with images and palm-branches, a basket and beads to speed her 
praying, and shoes rounded and well soled. Round her waist she bore a great 
bag, and within it a store of crusts and white church-rolls,' for with such 
things pilgrims are always well provided. Slung beneath the arm she carried 
her gayest ornament, a wine gourd redder than a jay’s beak. It held a quart 
well, or perhaps a trifle more. You will never meet a pilgrim without this.” 
Thus apparelled, Quaresma stole away by night to Roncesvalles. 
Her gaunt figure fairly out of sight, the land lies open to Carnival 
and Love, the two emperors whose coming upon the earth is 
heralded by “a great rumour.” It is on Easter Eve that Carnival 
appears; and to meet him the butchers go forth in crowds, the 
Rabbis, the tripesellers, the shepherds from the hills with pipe and 
tripping citola. A scarlet banner goes before him, “and upon it a 
figure—a lamb it seemed to me,” says the Archpriest with audacious 
irreverence ; sheep and goats, cows and bulls, and chestnut-coloured 
oxen, ‘‘more than there are Moors in Granada,” crowd around it; 


and in the midst rides Carniyal in a chariot covered with skins and 
hung with horns. His axe and knife are in his hands, and around 
him are his dogs, greyhounds, mastiffs, sheepdogs, and “ night- 
prowlers cunning in search of meat.” The herdsmen receive him 
gladly, and encamping in their shambles he holds his court; “in 
his pride he began to make knights and to practise knightly graces. 
Slaying and slaughtering and flaying the cattle, he gave to all who 


came, Castilians and Englishmen—Castellanos e Ingleses.” * 
On the day following Carnival’s entry Love in his turn takes the 
world by storm. 


‘*It was the holy day of Easter. The sun had arisen clear and splendid. 
Birds and men and every beauteous flower go forth with singing to welcome 
Love. The birds salute him—jays and nightingales, larks and popinjays great 
and small, break forth into sweet and pleasant singing—and the best among 
them are the merriest. The trees receive him with branches and with flowers 
of diverse kinds and of diverse colours. Men and women greet him joyfully, 
and the timbrels sound forth amid a multitude of instruments.” * 


The catalogue of musical instruments which follows would, I 
venture to think, puzzle even a musical antiquary, and to reproduce 
it in English would require a dissertation on every alternate name. 
Some of the descriptions are very happy, as for instance that of the 
rola, Chaucer’s rote, the note of which “ soars higher than the pre- 


(1) Chaucer's “ Pan de mayn.” 

(2) I suspect that Ingleses here is introduced merely for the sake of the rhyme. It 
should be remembered, however, that throughout the Archpriest’s century—in fact, from 
the knighthood of Edward I. at Burgos and his marriage with Alfonso X.’s half-sister to 
the marriage of John of Gaunt and the Duke of York with two Princesses of Castile— 
there were frequent points of contact between Spain and England. ‘There was a large 
English contingent at the siege of Algeciras by Alfonso XI. in 1343. 

(3) It is interesting to compare with this passage a piece of early French verse 
describing a similar entry of Love, and quoted by Roquefort, “Etat de la Poésie 
Frangaise,” &c., p. 312. 
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cipices,” of the tambourine, “ without which nothing else is worth a 
peach,” or of the violin with its “ sweet skippings,”’ its tones, “ soft 
and sleepy at times, at others high and shrill,” and “its sweet, 
savoury, clear, and well-defined notes,” which please and charm all 
hearts. 


‘‘Never at any time had there been such merry-makings, such great and 
universal rejoicings. The hills and plains are full of minstrels. The roads 
are crowded with great processions of men in orders who grant pardons to the 
people. Laity and clergy are there, and in the procession walked the Abbot of 
Bordones. 

‘‘The Cistercian orders, and those of St. Benedict, the order of the Blaclkk 
Cross, with their blessed abbot—so many are the orders that I cannot write 
them down. Venite, exultemus, they sing clearly and loud. 

‘* The order of Santiago with the Hospitallers, Calatrava and Alcantara, and 
those of Buenaval are there. Of holy abbots there are many at the festival. 
Te Amorem laudamus, sing they all to Love. There go the Preachers of St. 
Paul. St. Francis is not there, but his friars are not lacking. ‘There, too, 
are the Augustinians singing their songs; ministers and priors shouting 
Exultemus e letemur.” 


The Friars of St. Anthony, the Carmelites, all the female orders, 
Cistercians, Dominicans, and Franciscans, together with knights, 
squires, and town-folk, all are —— into grotesque union round 
the standard of Love. 


‘From the quarter of the sun I saw a banner approaching, white and 
resplendent, higher than the rocks. In the midst was figured an image of a 
lady, worked all with gold, so that you could not see the stuff. On her head 
she wore a noble crown of precious stones ; she was adorned with love, and her 
hands were full of every precious gift. Nor Paris nor Barcelona could buy the 
banner. 

“« After a great while I saw him who bore it. Resplendent and beautiful, 
he emiled upon all the world. France could not buy the garments which he 
wore, and the Spanish horse he rode was of exceeding value.” 

Next we have a lively account of the disputes between the various 
classes represented in the procession for the honour of entertaining 
Love. The monks and friars offer “famous monasteries, large 
refectories, and spacious sleeping-chambers.” ‘The secular clergy, in 
their turn, are eager to warn Love against accepting the invitations 
of the regulars. “Senor! they will give you beds without clothes, 
or clothes without bread. They have large kitchens, but there is 
little meat in them, and their wine is but a great deal of water 
coloured with a very little saffron.” 

“Senor, be our guest!” ery the knights. “ Nay,” say the squires, 
“beware of them! For they will make you play at tables with 
loaded dice, and rob you of your money. ‘They are swift to plunder, 
but slow to fight. . . . They are the first to come to the counting of 
the spoils, and the last to go to the defence of the frontier!” The 
nuns offer him shelter, but the whole assembly with one voice warns 
Love against “their empty promises, their dainty speeches and pretty 
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looks, their amorous gestures and mocking ways.” Amid them all 
Love knows not where to turn, till at last the Archpriest kneeling, 
beseeches him to lodge with one whom he had brought up from 
childhood, and to accept the hospitality of his “little house.” Love 
consents and the great procession disperses. 

We have no space left to dwell upon the elaborate description of 
Love’s tent with its painted walls, its cords of silk and the ruby which 
blazes at its topmost point. Upon the inside walls are emblematical 
pictures of the months, a well-worn theme, but Juan Ruiz has treated 
it with a great deal of freshness and originality. For the general 
idea, not only of the personified months but of the tent itself, he is 
indebted to a thirteenth-century version of the Romance of Alex- 
ander, made by Juan Lorenzo of Segura; but in comparing the two 
descriptions, one realises how little he has really borrowed, and how 
loyal he is in matters of detail to the records of his own senses and 
his own experience. His month-pictures are careful transcripts, 
often more literal than poetical, from the rural life of his own neigh- 
bourhood and time. As we read his mention of “ gathering the 
mountain hay,” or “dismantling the mountain huts,’ we are 
reminded of the position of Hita upon the eastern slopes of a rugged 
chain of mountains, whose heights and ravines were well known to 
the poet, while his account of the grains and fruits of summer may 
well be a reflection from the harvest wealth which decks the plain 
between Hita and Siguenza. With the processes of harvest and 
vintage, with the details of the wine-cellar and the farm-yard, his 
life had made him familiar, and he catalogues them here with all a 
countryman’s tenderness, and with every now and then a flash of 
poetry, caught from “ the new grass in the old fields” * of April, or 
the flowers and ripening winds of June. It is this truthfulness in 
detail which is his chief merit, and, to those who read him in the 
antiquarian mood in which such work is best studied, his principal 
charm. 

After the concluding scenes of Carnival and Lent, the rest of the 
book drags a good deal. And yet it contains a curious account of a 
Platonic friendship between the Archpriest and a nun, which elevates 
the characters of both as long as Garoza lives to keep her friend 
straight. Urraca brings about the acquaintance, and the fables told 
by her and Garoza are some of them excellently given. Among 
them is a kind of early Faust-story which reappears again, shorn of 

most of its details, in the “Conde Lucanor,” and afterwards with the 
details restored in an English seventeenth-century collection of fables 






















(1) Compare the lines in the “ Assembly of Foules,” — 





* For out of olde feldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh this newe corne fro yere to yore.” 
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by Sir Roger l’Estrange. Sir Roger got it from the fables of 
Abstemius, an Italian fabulist, who flourished about 1580 3 but 
where Abstemius, who was a native of Ancona, got it from—whether 
through any connection with the Spanish College at Bologna, or from 
some source common both to him and the Archpriest—does not 
appear. The twenty-nine fables told by Juan Ruiz are for the 
most part taken from one or other of the popular medisval versions 
of Aisop, though to many of them he has given a strong local turn 
and colour. The pedigrees of the few that are not to be found in 
Ksopian collections, are by no means easy to trace. Spain, however, 
with her ready access to Oriental treasures, has always been unusually 
rich in fables as in proverbs, and her early fable-books are full of 
specimens unknown to other European literatures. 

At length Urraca herself dies, and there is nothing left to the 
Archpriest but to bewail her loss in a long poem on Death, and to 
send forth his book to the world. In his dirge there are one or two 
fine passages, such as,— 


‘‘Health and life are ever quick to change. They are gone in a moment 
when a man looks not for it. J'he good which thou thinkest to do to-morrow is 
but naked speech ; clothe it with its deed before death overtake thee.” 


Or again,— 


“*O Death! thy dwelling for ever is the deep hell! Thou art the first evil, 
thou art the second evil. To people thine accursed dwelling-place thou dost 
unpeople the world. Thou sayest to all, ‘I only change all things !’” 


The poem winds up with some striking and imaginative lines on 
Christ’s conflict with death—lines which make the grotesque 
profanity of one or two passages in the last sections of the book 
come with a double shock to the reader. Let us hasten over them 
to the last poem of all, which contains Juan Ruiz’s farewell direc- 
tions as to how his book is to be read. 


‘‘ Let any man who hears it, if he is skilled in verse-making, add to it or 
amend it as he pleases. Let it go from hand to hand to whosoever asks for it. 
Like a ball tossed by the ladies, let him catch it who can. Since it concerns 
virtuous love lend it willingly, neither slandering it nor overpraising it. Do 
not sell it for money, nor let it out for hire, for pleasure and wit and virtuous 
love ought not to be bought and sold.” 


Then with a half-jesting appeal to his audience, “in the manner 
of jongleurs,” for the guerdon of their prayers, the thread of the 
Archpriest’s connected poems breaks off. So lightly ends a light 
book. 

To turn to Chaucer’s farewell to his “tragedie” at the end of 
Troilus and Cressida after reading this passage, is indeed to wander 
into another country altogether, to pass from something arid and 
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sunny to a land of wells and shadows. The poetry, the passion, 
the humility of those exquisite lines, are wholly out of Juan 
Ruiz’s reach. In him the abiding sense of moral problems on 
the one hand and moral beauty on the other which meets us in 
Chaucer is all but lacking. All that is serious in him springs 
either from certain impressions of natural awe, such as the fear of 
death, or is the conventional expression of an imposed creed. What 
remains when these are put aside is the man’s real and characteristic 
work, and the prevailing notes of it are gaiety and scepticism. In 
spite of his acquaintance with the Trouvéres, the influence of the 
lyrical and romantic side of French literature upon him—the side 
which had most effect upon Chaucer and his school—seems to have 
been little or nothing. It is not in love as chivalry defined it, not 
in ideal landscape such as the Romance of the Rose popularised in 
Europe, not in extravagant sentiment such as the troubadours 
glorified, that Juan Ruiz takes any real delight. He copies the 
French pastourelles but only that he may caricature them, and he 
once mentions the famous names of Tristan and Iseult for the sake 
of pointing a satire on his brother clergy. All that he borrows 
from the French seriously, is borrowed from the fabliaux. With 
the fabliaux, and with the Roman de Renard he has closer literary 
affinity than with anything else. He can hardly have seen the 
Romance of the Rose, or he must have made use of it in his 
procession of Love. Jean de Meung, indeed, the author of the last 
half of the Romance, only died while he was writing his later 
poems. In some ways he is not unlike Jean de Meung, though far 
less in earnest. He has the same satirical tendency, the same love 
of detail and actual life; but of depth or subtlety of feeling, of any 
tragical sense of the burden and the mystery of things, this lively, 
garrulous singer shows little trace. There is nothing in him 
which recalls Dante, nothing which foretells Chaucer’s richer work. 
What he has are the gifts of the story-teller and the satirist; a 
quick appreciation of the main features of ordinary character, a 
power of making details effective, recklessness, daring, an eye for 
the brilliant and splendid, for the ruby on Love’s tent, for the 
heron’s neck and sparkling eyes of Endrina, and the barbaric wealth 
of Carnival’s triumph. And besides this, he has the shrewdness of 
a man of the world, a faculty of happy sententiousness as befits 
the compatriot of an Oriental civilisation ; no moral earnestness, but 
the power of making an ingenious use of moral commonplaces. He 
is not without a certain permanent literary worth; but even if his 
literary merit were much less than it is, his value for the study of 
manners and for the comparative study of literature would still be 
great. 


Mary A. Warp. 
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EneuisHMen who love the fame of their country have had ‘such a quart 
Wheure during the present month as has hardly been possible since the bad 
days of Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh. We have learnt something 
of the bitterness with which a French patriot may have seen in 1870 the 
adventurer who was then master of France dragging two countries into an 
unjust, purposeless, and disastrous struggle. On the 9th of November, 
Lord Beaconsfield, at the close of a speech in the City of London, astonished 
and alarmed his hearers by talking in this strain :—“ If the struggle comes 
it should be recollected that there is no country so prepared for war as 
England, because there is no country whose resources are so great. 
England will not have to inquire whether she can enter into a second 
or third campaign. In a righteous cause England will commence a 
fight that will not end until right is done.” At first people supposed 
that this was only the ‘‘rodomontade and balderdash,” to borrow 
Mr. Bright’s account of it, to which we have all of us so long 
been accustomed in the man, half political bravo, half comedian, to 
whom a cruel destiny has given an official right to speak in the name 
of Great Britain at one of the gravest moments in her history. It was bad 
enough, this odious blowing of the war trumpet, under any circumstances, 
but under the circumstances of the hour it was—why should we not give 
its real name ?—an infamy. For to what were these words an answer? 
To implacable designs just discovered? ‘To a hostile dispatch? ‘To a 
dangerous intrigue? Toamenace? They were the answer of the highest 
representative of the English nation, a nation so fervently desirous of peace, 
so unwilling to be behindhand in generous recognition of highminded pur- 
pose, so ready to meet good feeling by good feeling, to the following 
words on the part of the Emperor of Russia :— 


‘His Majesty referred more especially to his relations with England. 
He said he regretted to see that there still existed in England an ‘ invete- 
rate’ suspicion of Russian policy and a continual fear of Russian aggression 
and conquest. He had on several occasions given the most solemn assur- 
ances that he desired no conquest, that he aimed at no aggrandizement, and 
that he had not the smallest wish or intention to be possessed of Constanti- 
nople. All that had been said or written about a will of Peter the Great 
and the aims of Catherine II. were illusions and phantoms; they never 
existed in reality, and he considered that the acquisition of Constantinople 
would be a misfortune for Russia. There was no question of it, nor had it 
ever been entertained by his late father, who had given a proof of it in 1828, 
when his victorious army was within four days’ march of the Turkish 
capital. His Majesty pledged his sacred word of honour in the most 
earnest and solemn manner that he had no intention of acquiring 
Constantinople, and that if necessity should oblige him to occupy a 
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portion of Bulgaria, it would only be provisionally, and until peace 
and the safety of the Christian population were secured. His Majesty 
here reverted to the proposal addressed to Her Majesty’s Government 
for the occupation of Bosnia by Austria, of Bulgaria by Russia, and of a 
naval demonstration at Constantinople, where, he said, Her Majesty’s 
fleet would have been the dominant power. This, His Majesty thought, 
ought to bea sufficient proof that Russia entertained no intention of occupy- 
ing that capital. His Majesty could not understand, when both countries 
had a common object—namely, the maintenance of peace and the 
amelioration of the condition of the Christians—and when he had given 
every proof that he had no desire for conquest or aggrandizement, why 
there should not be a perfect understanding between England and Russia— 
an understanding based on a policy of peace, which would be equally bene- 
ficial to their mutual interests, and to those of Europe at large. ‘Inten- 
tions,’ said His Majesty, ‘are attributed to Russia of a future conquest of 
India and of the possession of Constantinople. Can anything be more 
absurd? With regard to the former it is a perfect impossibility, and as 
regards the latter I repeat again the most solemn assurances that I entertain 
neither the wish nor the intention.’ His Majesty deeply deplored the 
distrust of his policy which was manifested in England and the evil effects 
it produced, and he earnestly requested me to do my utmost to dispel this 
cloud of suspicion and distrust of Russia, and charged me to convey to Her 
Majesty’s Government the solemn assurances he had repeated to me.” 


This dispatch (Nov. 2) had been in the hands of the English Government 
for nearly a week, though it had been carefully concealed from the English 
people, and was only allowed to be known by them three weeks after its 
arrival, and then only at the express solicitation of the Emperor of Russia 
himself. ‘ Ah, it is very well,” cry the malignants who want to plunge 
us into the most monstrous war that England could undertake,—“ it is very 
well for the Czar to assure us of his pacific wishes. But he is not all. 
There is the people of Russia, there are the troops, there are the generals.”’ 
As if Lord Beaconsfield’s gratuitous and unprovoked defiance—which the 
man who thinks himself the double of Burke may perhaps suppose to be 
after the manner of Chatham—were not the readiest possible instrument 
that the baleful genius of strife could have put into the hands of the 
Russian war party. Is it any wonder that, stung by the ignoble bombast 
with which the Premier met his own honourable and magnanimous words, 
the Emperor proceeded to make the memorable declaration at Moscow 
(Nov. 13) :—*‘ Should I see that we cannot obtain such guarantees as are 
necessary for carrying out what we have a right to demand of the Porte, 
I am firmly determined to act independently.” And if it unfortunately 
comes to this, neither Lord Beaconsfield nor anyone else will prevent 
the’ larger half of the English nation from believing that the Emperor has 
no other course left open to him, and from peremptorily refusing to check 
him in a wholly righteous and honourable work. 

Meanwhile, the Czar’s words to Lord A. Loftus have made the profound 
impression in England which he hoped or foresaw. The withholding of 
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-« the dispatch that contained them gives to Lord Beaconsfield’s Mansion 
House speech a more sinister complexion. The very order in which 
the dispatches are published, not being the chronological order, looks 
unpleasantly like an attempt to mislead, as making the Czar’s pacific 
assurances follow, instead of preceding, Lord Derby's renewed suggestions 
of a Conference. One is loth to suspect English ministers of deliberate 
attempts to hoodwink the country, but it is impossible to forget that we are 

- dealing with the man who did his best to hush up the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
with a leader of the House of Commons who recently took occasion to 
express his contempt for the opinion upon foreign affairs of the people who 

.» elect the House of Commons. It is singularly unfortunate, too, that 

» Lord Derby should have for this once plucked up the courage of epigram. 
Bos locutus est—that traditional prognostic of peril to the state. He 
informed the Russian minister that he thought the publication of the Czar’s 
pacific assurances might be opportune, “ since the last few days had brought 
us the intelligence of the mobilization of a considerable Russian force, and 
of the emission of the new Russian loan for 100,000,000 of roubles.’ If 
Lord Derby meant this for epigram, we cannot conceive epigram more 
shockingly out of its place. If he meant it gravely, it was both clumsy 
and superfluous; and it was insincere, because if the publication of the 
dispatch was so opportune, he ought not to have needed strong pressure 
from the Emperor to induce him to give it to the public—that public which 
he called, in irony as it should seem, -his ‘‘ employer.” 

So far as we can tell, after taking some trouble to find out, the general 
wishes, opinions, and intentions of the constituencies whose bidding Lord 
Derby professes his anxiety to do, may be roughly expressed in these 
propositions. 


1. That England ought to agree with Russia in finding an effective way 
of guaranteeing better government in the insurgent and oppressed 
districts. 

2. That if England and Russia cannot agree, then England should stand 
aside and let Russia do her best, even if that implies temporary 
occupation of the provinces. 

3. That England should let Russia understand that an attempt to occupy 
Constantinople, or to come within a certain distance of it, will, as the 
English are at present advised, be regarded as a casus belli; short 
of that, Russia will have our best wishes. 

4, That England repudiates finally any responsibility for the sovereignty, 
independence, and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and 
will under no pretext, and on no pleas whatever, wage any war on 
behalf of such integrity or sovereignty. 


Right or wrong, wise or unwise, this we believe to represent the views of 
five English voters out of six. 


Of course it was not to be expected that the Czar’s assurances would 
pass without reference to Khiva. There is no space here to discuss the 
entire set of circumstances connected with the occupation of Khiva. The 
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best opinion is, first, that we had no right and no business to meddle between 
Russia and Khiva ; second, that the Czar’s undertaking not to occupy was one 
of those undertakings which a wise man would not have allowed his good 
feeling to coax him to give, because the irresistible exigencies of things 
might easily prevent him from carrying it out. Here is the opinion of the 
most impartial witness that we can find :— 

‘The attitude of England toward Russia with regard to Central Asia can 
hardly be called a dignified one. There are constant questions, protests, 
demands for explanations, and even threats—at least in the newspapers and 
in Parliament—but nothing ever is done. Outcries were made about the 
expedition to Khiva, but when the occupation had once become a fait 
accompli, the same men and the same journals said that no harm was 
done. Again, there were outcries and questions about the possibility 
of a Russian movement on Kashgar. Now, after Khokand is occu- 
pied, the conquest of Kashgar is looked upon as not so alarming after 
all. At present there is a similar uneasiness about Merv, and the Russo- 
phobist party are using all their efforts to show either that the Russians 
must not be allowed to take Merv, or if they do take it that Herat must be 
occupied. In all probability the English Government will do nothing at 
all. It would seem wiser and more dignified, instead of subjecting the 
Russian Foreign Office to constant petty annoyances, to allow the Russians 
plainly to understand what limits they could not pass in their onward 
movement. A state of mutual suspicion bodes no good to the relations of 
any government.” —(Schuyler’s Turkestan, ii. 269.) 

And the future historian will tell exactly the same tale of the wavering, 
maladroit, clumsy, inept, and mischievous conduct of the English Govern- 
ment throughout the far more important negotiations of the present year. 


Let us resume the story of the events of the month. First there was 
the tragi-comedy of the armistice. After their first reverses, the Servians 
thought that all was over with them, and they applied to England to obtain 
a suspension of hostilities. The Porte was about to consider it, when 
Tchernaieff, having revived the courage of the Prince of Servia, resumes 
the offensive. He is beaten back. Europe is of opinion that there must 
be an armistice. England takes the affair in hand, and Sir Henry Elliott is 
charged to present an ultimatum. He declares that if Turkey will not 
grant an armistice of at least six weeks, he has instructions to break off 
diplomatic relations. The Porte as usual does more than is asked. It 
grants six months. ‘Six months!” cries Russia, supported by Italy ; 
‘‘ but this is a gross and odious trick! That will bring us to the spring, 
the very season that is most favourable to the Turkish forces, while the 
Servian militia cannot rest on their arms all through the winter. It will 
be practically a surrender of them into the hands of their enemies.” While 
this dispute was going on as to the length of the armistice, war went on by 
the banks of the Morava. Tchernaieff and Horvatovitch defended the road 
to Belgrade in advance of Deligrad and Krajevatch. The Servian army 
was drawn up in a semicircle on the heights, protected by entrenchments 
and redoubts. But the Turks, who were both better armed and superior in 
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numbers, did not hesitate to attack. The struggle lasted for several days. 
The Russian officers and volunteers fought with prodigious gallantry, but 
the Servian militia did not hold their ground. They gave way, and so the 
Turks carried Djunis and Alexinatz, which opened the road for them to 
Belgrade. 

The Czar could not witness the complete ruin of Servia. On October 80 
he sent instructions to General Ignatieff, at once to present an ulti- 
matum requiring an armistice within forty-eight hours. The Porte yielded ; 
an armistice of six weeks was accorded without conditions. ‘There was an 
immense feeling of relief throughout Europe, and the public funds went 
up rapidly. All danger seemed at an end, but to settle the different points 
in dispute it was necessary to summon a Conference. It was the Czar who 
proposed it, almost before the armistice had been agreed to (Nov. 2). He 
urged the English ambassador to press his government to promote a Con- 
ference at the earliest possible moment. Lord Derby of course assented, 
and two days after the suggestion had been urged by the Czar, the English 
Cabinet proceed to arrange a Conference (Nov. 4). All the Powers 
accepted the proposal with eagerness, except Germany, who insists that 
Eastern affairs are no concern of hers. Still Germany did not refuse, so 
great was her desire to contribute to the maintenance of peace. Turkey 
hesitated. She had the keenest aversion to a Conference, whose business 
would evidently be with her own affairs and relations, domestic and 
foreign. Her resistance is intelligibte enough, but in spite of her hesitation 
people believed that she would yield, and all Europe was fall of hope, when 
suddenly two thunder-claps resounded in the air. Lord Beaconsfield spoke 
in the City, and the Czar replied at Moscow. Immediately, like birds of 
ill omen, violently alarming reports fly over Europe. Six corps d’armée are 
mobilised in Russia, and their commanders appointed. Prince Gortchakoff ex- 
plains that this increase ought not necessarily to be interpreted in a warlike 
sense, but that Russia was obviously bound to hold herself ready for every 
contingency. At the same time the transport of merchandise was suspended 
in the railways of the south, so as to leave the lines free for the transport of 
troops, and all exportation of horses was forbidden. If the Porte had 
rejected the Conference, no doubt war would have followed with very little 
delay. But England exerts a violent pressure, and Turkey once more gives 
way. Europe breathes again, and hopes of peace revive. Nearly half of 
the time of the armistice has already gone, and the Conference has not yet 
assembled. What will come of it when it does assemble? What is certain 
is, that never did diplomatists meet under more menacing circumstances. 


Let us examine the disposition which each of the Powers brings to the 
Conference. Let us begin with Russia, the active personage of the drama. 
The strong general inclination of her government for peace is shown in the 
honourable and high-minded words of the Czar to the English ambassador 
at the beginning of the month. Her special programme is nominally the 
same as that of England, but understood in a different sense, especially as 
to the manner of execution. For Servia and Montenegro all the world is 
of one mind. They must be restored to the status quo, perhaps with some 
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slight increase of territory towards the coast for the Montenegrins; they 
have well deserved it by their epic valour. For Bosnia, Bulgaria and Herze- 
govina, Russia demands not the independent situation of Servia, but equality 
for the Christians, the disarmament of the Mahometan civilians, and a measure 
of self-government sufficiently real to prevent the country from being plundered 
by the Turkish functionaries, who literally pillage and devour the country. 
Above all it is necessary to prevent the recurrence of such abominable 
horrors as those which have provoked the indignation of all Europe. This 
is what Russia wants, and this is also what every other nation wants except 
the Hungarians. But between Russia and England there is this essential 
difference, that the former seriously means to have the programme exécuted, 
even if the sovereignty of Turkey suffers in consequence, while Lord 
Beaconsfield is bent above all things on saving this pretended independence. 
Russia is logical. She really wishes to secure the end which is the pro- 
fessed aim of all. The English cabinet wishes two things, each of which 
excludes the other :—to ameliorate the condition of the Christians and to 
entrust the Turks themselves with the task of carrying out reforms. 
Nobody accuses the Turks of want of good will; it is executive power that 
they lack. Do we want a proof of this, glaring and palpable enough to 
satisfy even the English cabinet ? Lord Derby peremptorily demanded that 
the surviving victims of the Bulgarian abominations should be compensated, 
and their butchers punished. Lord Derby has obtained nothing whatever 
in either direction. The wretched Bulgarians will perish of misery 
this winter, and the chiefs of the murderous bands walk about unpunished, 
and boast of their exploits. Yet it is as plain as can be that the Porte has 
every interest in satisfying England on this point. Why does she not do 
what is asked? Simply because she cannot. 

Lord Hartington, in an admirable speech that has received the almost unani- 
mous approval of English opinion, has arrived at the conclusion that there can 
be no spontaneous reforms in Turkey, “ because the spirit and the men are 
both wanting.”’ Serious reforms are as impossible in Turkey as they were 
in the States of the Church. The Koran is the basis of the government. 
The present Sultan, in his proclamation on his accession to the throne, 
declared the cause of the decay of Turkey to be the neglect of the prescrip- 
tions of the Book. The Softas, the Old Turks, all the forces of Islam that 
are in movement at this moment, and have given a semblance of vigour to 
the Sick Man, are necessarily attached to the Koran and the old traditions. 
How, then, put in practice reforms that are the negation of the very 
principles that form the State? It has long been promised that, at 
least before the tribunals, the Christians should be on an equality with the 
Mahometans. There is not a trace of such equality as yet. So then, in 
spite of any number of proclamations of the equality of all before the law, in 
Bulgaria and Bosnia the situation will remain exactly what it is now. The 
armed man, all violence, and accustomed from his earliest memory to abso- 
lute mastery, will never, as long as he can help it, abdicate a power that 
gives him so many advantages, merely because some word comes from Con- 
stantinople. In Asia Minor the Mussulmans are equally pillaged and ruined 
by the governors and every other official from top to bottom of the hierarchic 
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ladder. Read the narratives of travellers of every nationality. They are 
unanimous on the point. We can dream of nothing worse than Turkish 
administration, even when exerted over Turks. What must it be, then, 
when exerted over Christians? This barbarous régime was tolerable so 
long as manners were simple, and little money was needed. Now that 
governors and subordinates alike are bent on enjoying European luxury, 
and that the government itself has a budget after the European fashion, the 
necessity of procuring money is such, that to satisfy it the provinces are 
being literally ruined. The Porte will grant to Bulgaria and Bosnia local 
autonomy, representative institutions, civil equality, just as if they were an 
English county. In practice these grants, as Mr. Gladstone said, will be, 
as they have been, worth no more than the rag of paper they are written 
upon. The tax-collector will go on robbing the tax-payer; the Mussulman 
Jandowner will go on robbing the peasant ; the Zaptieh will go on pillaging 
and beating the inoffensive rayah. So long as the authorities are Turks, 
for all these wrongs there is no remedy possible. 

Now evidently we cannot find in the provinces themselves the elements 
of self-government. The Turks would never submit to authority 
in a race which they despise, and this race itself, long accustomed 
as it has been to fear and to obey, would in truth be sure to 
prove itself incapable of command and administration, The English 
solution of the problem, then, ought to be abandoned as impracti- 
cable. What remains? To confide the administration of Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina, to Christian governors of high rank, with force 
enough at their disposal to make their authority respected. It is evident 
that to introduce a system so antipathetic to Turkish feeling, a temporary 
occupation of the provinces would be inevitable. This is beyond all doubt 
in the mind of anybody who looks the facts clearly in the face. It is certain 
that this is what Russia will ask. This is the proposal which Lord Derby 
felt it his duty to denounce to all the world, by the hasty publication of 
Lord A. Loftus’s dispatch. The proposal was that Bosnia and Herze- 
govina should be occupied by Austria, and Bulgaria by Russia, while the 
fleets of the maritime powers should assemble before Constantinople. 
Austria showed very little readiness to undertake the part that was assigned 
to her, and England refused her adhesion in the most peremptory manner. 
It is inevitable that this proposition should reappear, and it is from this 
that war may spring. Russia declares expressly that she desires no expan- 
sion of territory ; but she insists on a real and effective improvement of the 
lot of the Christians. The English cabinet desire this too, but they refuse 
the only practical means of arriving at the end. If Russia is not supported, 
she declares that she will act alone. Will the other powers allow this or 
will they oppose her, arms in hand ? 

The measures of temporary occupation might be rendered less hard for 
Turkey, first by confiding the duty of furnishing troops to some country 
free from all suspicion of desiring annexation, such as Italy ; in the second 
place, by limiting what is meant by Bulgaria. The Italian force should enter 
Turkey as the constables of European peace, and might be maintained at the 
common cost, while either Italy or Denmark might furnish the administra- 
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tive personnel. Exceptional as such a measure seems to be and really is, 
still it would not be without precedent. In 1860 there were about 4,000 
Christians massacred, mainly by the Turkish soldiers themselves. It was 
out of the question therefore to entrust them with the task of putting 
down excesses. France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and England obtained 
from the Sultan a convention authorising the dispatch to Syria of a 
corps d’armée of 12,000 men. Six thousand French troops were sent, and 
proved to be sufficient. Lord Dufferin, the English commissioner, displayed 
the greatest energy, and succeeded in having the Minister of the Interior, 
Fuad Pasha, sent to Syria, and in getting Othman Beg, the cause of the 
massacres, hanged. The province was entrusted to a Christian governor, 
and since then the situation, if not all that could be wished, has been a great 
improvement on what went before. This is exactly what might well be 
done now for the Balkan provinces, if—owing to the sullen attitude of the 
English cabinet and the passion which has gradually risen in Russia—it be 
not too late in the day for any pacific solution whatever. 

From the day of the unexplained and misunderstood dispatch of the fleet 
to Besika Bay, down to the day of Lord Beaconsfield’s infamous speech at 
Guildhall, the Turks have been encouraged to rely on England in the last 
resort, and to resist one by one the demands of Russia. 

Germany and Austria may for a while give a hand to Russia for the sake 
of avoiding a greater peril; but as soon as they recover their freedom to 
act, they would certainly use it to escape from the evils of that Panslavism 
which is evidently their greatest peril in the future. The part to be played 
by England is dictated by her real interests: at the Conference to sustain 
the substantial emancipation of the Christians, and if Turkey resists, to 
abandon her to the consequences of her obstinacy—only being ready to 
throw a garrison into Constantinople if the need should arise. 

The various divergencies of feeling that distract the populations of Austria 
manifested themselves in the Assemblies at Vienna and at Pesth. Tho 
Hungarians cannot bear that Austria should co-operate in any measures 
that might strengthen the Slav element in Turkey, because they believe, 
and with good reason, that this would hasten the reunion of the Slavs 
of the South, which is the inevitable future. But, then, must 
whole populations of peaceful and laborious men and women be 
sacrificed to all eternity to a Magyar hegemonia? The Austrian 
Germans like the Slavs as little as the Magyars like them, and they 
are above all else afraid that intervention, even if it were limited to 
Bosnia, would draw the empire into a hornet’s nest. But they at any rate 
have a refuge, which would not, it is said, be so very displeasing to many 
among them, in the great Germanic Empire. The Hungarians, surrounded 
by Slavs, Roumanians, and Germans, can only lose by a change that would 
necessarily rob them of the supremacy that they possess at present. Need- 
less to say that the Austrian Slavs are in their sentiments wholly opposed 
to the Magyars. They are heart and soul with their brethren of the 
Balkan. One curious fact illustrates the force of these sympathies. In the 
provincial elections that have just taken place, in every district, even 
where the Italian element predominates, the Slav candidates have been 
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chosen. In the governing councils the Slavs are not represented, because 
the electoral law is unfavourable to them, and they have systematically 
abstained from voting in several provinces. But they are very numerous 
both in the administration and in the army. They have therefore to be 
taken seriously into account. This consideration, and probably along with 
it the uncertainty that reigns as to the intentions of Germany, will impose 
neutrality upon Austria, even should Russia pass the Danube. The occu- 
pation or even the annexation of the whole Balkan peninsula by Russia 
would bring no new strength with it. It would be ruin to her finances, 
which are unprosperous enough as it is, and it would be a very 
long time before Russia could derive any profit from it. All that has 
passed since the troubles broke out, shows that there is no reason for fearing 
that either Roumania or Servia would easily suffer itself to be absorbed 
or assimilated by Russia. It is not England’s affair to meddle: the local 
resistances of the Slavs among themselves will assuredly render any conquest 
by Russia a very long and very precarious undertaking. 

The appointment of Lord Salisbury as Special Plenipotentiary for the 
British government at the Conference has given general satisfaction. On 
his journey to Constantinople he has seen the chiefs of France, of Germany, 
of Austria, of Italy. From the first two great powers Lord Salisbury 
probably learnt little more than he knew at starting. France and Germany 
neutralise one another. Neither of them will stir in the way of active 
intervention. What he heard at Viena is difficult to surmise, because the 
conditions of the problem for Austria are difficult to adjust. 

As for Italy the late elections have led to unmistakably pacific resolutions. 
The Ministry of the Left have obtained an enormous majority; no less 
than 400 votes again~t the 100 that are left to the old liberal-conservative 
party, which has lost some of its most eminent members, including Signor 
Visconti Venosta, the distinguished minister for Foreign Affairs. In the 
speech on the occasion of the opening of Parliament, important proposals 
are announced: electoral reform, readjustment of taxation, and revision of 
the relations between Church and State. Only there are two of the projects 
which seem self-contradictory. The ministry wish, on the one hand, to 
lessen taxation; on the other to strengthen the army and to construct 
defensive works at the Alpine passes. Yet the one essential thing for Italy 
at this moment is to reduce the crushing burden of the taxes and to improve 
their manner of assessment. In any case there can be no call for her to 
take part in war, if war breaks out. The ministry seems to understand 
this, for the speech from the throne was absolutely pacific without any 
pregnant reserve or too significant arricre pensée. 

The situation of the ministry will soon become one of considerable 
difficulty. The majority is too large. It will lack discipline, it will be 
exacting, and will not be slow to split up into rival sections, with which it 
will not be easy to govern. In regard to the Kast, Italy will probably 
incline, as she has done hitherto, to a Russian policy, in concert with 
Germany. And in this she will be right. It is the only way of avoiding a 
conflict in which Italy would suffer, even if she took no direct part. May 
the people of England, too, make their voice heard, and forbid their 
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government to throw them against their own will into a war, which 
even if it were crowned with complete success, could have no result except 
to perpetuate oppression and misery. 


Nothing that affects the working of a great popular government can be 
indifferent to English observers, and in America at the present moment a 
very important contingency has come to pass. Not for the first time in the 
history of the American Union, a disagreeable uncertainty has arisen as to 
the choice of a President. In 1799 there was a tie between Jefferson and 
Aaron Buron, each having 73 electoral votes. The decision between them 
fell to the House of Representatives, where it was necessary for one or 
other to have a majority of the sixteen States. After seven days of 
‘* dogged balloting ”’ and incessant intrigue, Jefferson at length received 
ten out of the sixteen votes, and became President (1800). In 1824, again, 
four candidates received votes ; Andrew Jackson had more than John Quincy 
Adams, who came next to him, but he had not an absolute majority. The 
election again fell to the House, and at the first ballot Mr. Adams received 
the votes of 13 States, which were a majority, though in the popular 
election Jackson had received the votes both of more States and of more 
individual citizens than Mr. Adams. 

The present crisis is more difficult. It is a case of disputed votes 
and the validity of returns. Mr. Hayes has 166 electoral votes, without 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. Mr. Tilden has 184 votes, 
without these three States. The three States have 19 votes. If 
these 19 votes are given to Mr. Hayes he will have 185, or a majority 
of the whole number of electoral votes. The issue, then, turns upon 
the votes in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. The fact that 
in any case Mr. Tilden would have a minority of the voting population 
is wholly irrelevant. As we have seen, in 1824 Mr. Adams was in 
a minority, but nobody ever talked of that as impairing the legitimacy 
of his election, any more than we should dream of demurring to a vote of 
the House of Commons because the constituents of the minority outnum- 
bered those: of the majority. You take political machinery with its 
incidents, and so long as the distribution of voting power—for good reasons 
or bad—is not made to correspond exactly with numerical proportions, then 
for so long the preponderance even in a country of democratic theory, like 
the United States, or like Great Britain, may constantly go to the minority 
of the nation. It is a great pity that the citizens of the Union do not 
abolish the farce of a double system of voting. The theory is that the 
votes given the other day (Nov. 7), were for a body of 869 wise and open- 
minded men, who would set to work in their own minds to think of the 
ablest and most patriotic man within their knowledge, and would then on 
the first Wednesday in December proceed to choose him as the next Presi- 
dent. Of course we all know that, in fact, each of the 869 electors was 
pledged long ago to vote for one of two men previously selected in party 
caucus, and that he was only made an elector in the assurance that he dare 
not violate the implied pledge. This utter miscarriage of the theory of 
indirect election is, if rightly read, a lesson to those who have faith in other 
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theoretic schemes with the same aim of distilling extra virtue and wisdom 
out of a democracy by ingenious machinery. 

It is true that the system of two stages of election works well 
in the case of the American Senate, which is returned not directly 
by the population of each State, but by the State legislatures. And 
one does not see why the President should not be chosen by the 
great federal legislature, conformably to the principle of the well-known 
Grévy amendment in the case of France. Certainly when the time comes 
one of these days, to repeal the Act of Parliament which gives its title to 
the monarchy in England, and when we follow France and the United 
States in modifying the form of our government to suit the other parts of 
our civilisation, our people are more likely to move in the lines of M. Grévy 
than in those of Madison and Hamilton. There is another feature of minor 
consequence in American arrangements, which, to our eyes, seems of doubt- 
ful expediency. The vote for the election of the President of the Union is 
taken along with the vote for members of Congress and State offices. It 
would surely be more convenient, and it would certainly be more impressive 
and dignified, if the vote for the chief post in the government stood inde- 
pendently and apart. 

These points, however, are less immediately important than the issue of 
the existing crisis. At this moment the case is as follows. The Democrats 
insist that Mr. Tilden has a majority in the three doubtful States, and that 
if a majority is given by the Returning Boards it will be because the Boards 
in these States are passionate and unscrupulous Republican partisans, 
capable of fraudulently setting aside good Democratic votes, fraudulently 
admitting false Republican votes, and otherwise evading a disagreeable 
duty. We need not recount the devices on the part of the Returning 
Boards which give some ground for supposing these allegations to be well 
founded. Nor need we examine other points raised by both parties alike, 
such as that this or that elector is disqualified by reason of his: being an 
office-holder. These are matters for the courts. The constitutional crisis 
will come later on. On the first Wednesday in December, the electors 
for each State will meet and give their votes, and the certificates of the 
votes will be delivered to the President of the Senate. On the second 
Wednesday in February, Congress in Session will open the certificates and 
count the votes. Ifthe votes from South Carolina, Florida, or Louisiana, 
are for Mr. Hayes—perhaps, also, if they are for Mr. Tilden—the validity 
of the return will be questioned. What machinery exists for settling such 
a controversy? The Constitution provides none, and the laws provide 
none. There has been a temporary rule in force allowing either the Senate 
or the House to reject a vote, but this rule is in force no longer, and there 
is a difficulty in re-enacting it. The Senate, which has a Republican majority, 
may naturally be unwilling to assent to a rule that would give the power of 
rejecting the disputed votes to the House of Representatives, where the 
majority is Democratic. How the difficulty will be settled, nobody can fore- 
see. That some sensible solution will be found and agreed upon when the 
time comes, nobody who has watched American politics fairly can doubt. 
One or two English newspapers, conspicuous for their hatred of good 
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causes at home, and of popular government abroad,—the same papers that 
prophesied a crushing defeat for the Republicans in France on the eve of 
the last election,—talk about General Grant being called in to play the 
Napoleonic part of saviour of society, and they make much sinister mystery 
about the dispatch of troops to Louisiana and elsewhere. This nonsense is 
as ignorant'as if the Gaulois or the Figaro were to predict a ‘coup d’état in 
England, on the strength of a regiment having been marched into Waterford 
or Belfast to keep the peace after an election or an Orange procession. So 
far as we can judge from the American newspapers up to the present date, 
though there is naturally a very eager interest and excitement throughout the 
country, there is no sign of violent passion. On the day after the election, 
when the Republicans supposed themselves beaten, they bore the mishap 
with perfect cheerfulness and self-possession; nor is there any reason to 

_suppose that the party as a whole—that great party to whose virtue and 
patriotism sixteen years ago humanity owes so much—will encourage. or 
sanction a victory of fraudulent intrigue. They seem conscious that the 
popular feeling is in favour of a change of government, and that there is a 
common desire to see whether the Democrats may not be more successful 
than the Republicans have been in restoring an orderly state of things in 
the still unsettled districts of the South, as well as in improving adminis- 
tration in the North. The dangers which they profess to apprehend from 
their successful opponents are, a tampering with the public credit, an 
inflation of the currency, an encouragement of the southern whites in 
terrorising the blacks, and some concessions to the claims by the South :for 
compensation for losses during the slaveholders’ rebellion. 


As we have been speaking of ingenious electoral devices in America, we 
may note a naif observation of a cabinet minister on a most objection- 
able device of the same sort in England. Mr. Cross, speaking at Birming- 
ham (Nov. 21), suggested to the Conservatives of that town that as, owing 
to the Ballot, the Liberals might fail to divide their votes equally under the 
minority system, it was possible that after all the Conservatives might 
snatch a seat. In other words he hopes that the device of three-cornered 
voting will frustrate the intentions of the electors, and give representation 
where even on the proportional principle it is not due. The last contested 
general election at Birmingham showed that ten Liberals had 8000 votes 
more than were requisite for securing three members. Thus, the Conserva- 
tive candidate had 8500. To beat this the Liberals must have ix 
or, say 18,000 voters. But they polled 42,000 votes, equivalent say to 
21,000 voters. So there does not seem much chance for Mr. Crogs’s friends, 
after all. The Liberal Association which organizes this vast majority is 
actually the whole liberal constituency. Every Liberal has a right of 
membership. No subscription is required, and it happens that three fourths 
of the great Committee of the Association are workmen. The whole genius 
of Conservatism is opposed to such a democratic organization as this, and 
they can never hope to emulate its popularity or its success. 

November 27, 1876. 
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